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CHAPTER XIIL 
FABIAN’S GOOD FORTUNE. 


Her flashing eye, her bosom’s nervous swe!! 
Show’'d that a shade had passed between ber heart 
And that which formed its sunshine. 
Lost and Found 
“Bun the card—Fabian Temple's card—how did 
itcome to be lying on the grass at my feet ?” 


It was the Lady Edith who put the question to tlhe | 


earl, her father, as they conversed in the library, two 
lave alter the matinée. 

“Haven't an idea,” was the earl’s reply. “ Acci- 
dent, I suppose.” 

“ Accident!” cried the proud beauty, impitiently. 
“[ don’t believe in accidents. And then to think 
that I had scarcely picked it up and’ glanced at it be- 
fore that. hideous woman forced her way into my 


presence.and screamed at me in her wild and! raving : 
way. And all her raving is of Fabian Temple, tvo' | 
| every movement on the part of the proud beauty. 


A man as far beneath me asthe woman herself. A man 


| tolerated for a season—the season I came out, when | 


| was foolish and inexperienced—and have since as 
clean forgotten as if he had never existed. And we 
are to become familiar again, she predicts. Fabian 
andl. <A briefless barrister, who has thrown himself 


away upon some low person, is to exercise an in- | 


fluence on my future! Monstrous! And’ yet the 


coincidence was strange—the card—the woman's ap- | 
pearance—the prediction—all impress me as strange | 


and inexplicable.” 

The earl, who was leaving his broad shoulders 
against the marble mantelpiece, looking down upon 
hisdaughter with a supercilious smile, merely yawned 
aud played with the golden pendants at his watch- 
fuard, 

“ All will be explained in time, no doubt,” he re- 
‘urned, “ Never distress yourself over trifles,” 





[ MARGARET. | 
“Do 1?” cried the beauty, with flashing eyes. “Is 
itin my nature to suffer trifles or even events of 
| moment to disturb my equanimity? Yon know 
| it is not. Whatever may happen to me, I am 
marble.” 
The earl, gazing down into his. daughter's face, 


thought within himself that her nature assimilated | 


} less to marble than to lava—the lava that flows 
| molten from the volcano’s mouth before it turns to 
stone. 

She was cold and marble-like now—there was a 
| statuesque repose, and an atmosphere of stately in- 
| difference about her, but it told of the volcano, of 
fires which had raged, and which might, even yet, 
be only subdued and kept under, not extinguished. 

And looking at her as he now did, the earl noticed, 
| for the first time, the singular change which had 
come over his queenly daug/iter during the last few 
| weeks. 


| To this had succeeded a deadly calm, always ready to 
break into the desperation of indifference—the des- 
peration which is reckless of consequences and de- 
fiant of the arrows of fate. And this feeling ex- 


pressed itself in every lineament of the face and | 


The earl was neither a good man nor a fond 
father, but, he was proud of his daughter, whom all 
courted, flattered, and worshipped; he admired the 
courage and adroitness with which she held her owa 
against the crowds of suitors whom she at once en- 
couraged and kept at bay, and, moreover, he had his 
own views as to the position he intended her to 
occupy. 

This being so, the palpable change he noticed, 
aroused his attention. 

“Pray, Edith,” he said, ‘dismiss from your mind 
all thought of the absurdities you have mentioned. 
Nothing so injurious as superstitious fancies. They 


distress the mind, and whatever distresses the mind | 


affects the héalth, What have people in our hixh 
station to do with a beggar-woman set on by a low 
| fellow like—what do you call him ?—Temple, 


The first effect. of the loss of the man she | 
' had loved, and trifled with, and slain, was prostration. 


just 9, | 
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Temple—for no other purpose than to annoy and 
| distress you, and out of revenge for the ‘cut’ you so 
properly gave him as the reward of his impertinence 
in daring to aspire to your favour? Dismiss it all, 
and let us talk of what is of real importance. You 
; have been ‘ out’ now—for how many seasons ?” 
The dark eyes of the Lady Edith blazed with 
| sudden indignation. 
| “ Father!” she exclaimed, in a tone of remonstrance 
“Shall we say five?” pursued the earl, heedless of 
| the interruption. ‘ We will say five. During that 
| time you havo had every advantage which high 
birth and matchless beauty could confer on you” 
—he bowed as if paying a compliment to a stranger 
—“and by-their aid you have made many conquests. 
You have reigned supreme on the Olympus of 
Fashion, and have brought ‘all sorts and conditions 
of men’ to your feet. But to what end has this been, 
my Edith? ‘To feed your pride and gratify your 
caprice? Yes; it has answered both these ends, but 
| there is another and a more important which it has 
| not answered. You are still the reigning beauty ; 
but while others with half your advantages have 
made positions, you : 

The indignant woman rose from her seat, and 
| grasping the table for support with her left hand, 
turned toward the carl a face white with passion. 

“ You insult me, my lord,” she ejaculated. 

“No, no, I speak the simplo truth. And pray do 
not ‘ my lord’ me in that fashion. I repeat, it is the 
simple truth.” 

So the earl. 

“It is cruel, wickedly cruel,” cried Edith. “I-am 
not a slave exposed for sale in open market, to be 
knocked down to the highest bidder. I ama woman, 
with a woman's right to choose and to refuse,” 

The earl smiled and looked on admiringly, as he 
might at a tame pauther whom he had stirred up into 
momentary fury. 

“Unfortunately, Edith,” he replied, “you only 


” 





| exercise your privilege of refusing. 
|} “And if itis my will to do so?” she answered, 
with a haughty gesture. 
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“Oh, your will is) not "to be thwarted. Bit re- 
member, it ts your fifth season.” 

“ And were it my fiftieth; what then?” 

“ Why, then it would be too late for remonstrance.” 

“It would—it is,” she answered. “I have out- 
grown the ambition of becoming the slaye of any oue 
of these beings on whose necks I now set my feet. 
As Tam, all flock about me, kneel to me, and offer 
me the homage of their attentions and flatteries.” So 
long as L treat them as I do treat them, with in- 
difference, with scorn, with a proud assertion of the 
privileges of my sex, they will continue to fawn on 
me, and to make me their ido). And the homage of 
these beings whom I despise has become necessary to 
me. I cannot live without it. Lean no more exs 
change it for the neglect which is a wife's bitter 
portion, than I can live without the air Tbreathe. A 
wife! No; I shall never marry—never!” 

She paused for a moment, drew herself up to her 
full height, and a strange, sarcastic smile played 
about her mouth as she added: 

“Who was that who said ‘ my business is to make 
widows, not wives?’ A famous hero, was it not? 
Whoever it was, 1 honour him, and I say, ‘my destiny 
is to break hearts, notto win them.’ I shall never 


love, never accept a suitor; but I will reign as proudly | 
and hold my own against all comers, as bravely as 1) 
the card 
Love, | picked 


turned to bitterness’ at the loss of its object, prompted | 


ever did for all that.” 
It was the language of the soured heart. 


his outburst, which fairly took the ear] by surprise. 

As he kuew nothing of Edith’s real attachment for 
the lost Lionel, se he had no means of accounting 
for the change it had wreught iu her. 

“You are not serious, Edith,” he said ; ‘this is the 
mere passionate outbreak of the moment You ¢an- 
not contemplate thwarting all my plans for your hap- 
piness in this ridiculous fashion. better retire intoa 
convent at once.” 

“What,” she exclained, with bitter sarcasm, “go 
into my grave alive? No; I live—live as I have 
never done before, admired, courted, flattered, wor- 

shipped, adored for my beauty, feared for my bril- 
liance; but cold, cruel. and inflexible. The statue, 
garlanded with flowers and wreatled with incense, 
remains a statue. I will remember that, and amidst 
the homage of the world remain—marble!” 

Thé earl’s fine face, framed in the silver hair that 
hung down to his shoulders, assumed a serious as- 
pect, 

“This comes of the excitement of that 
woman and her mad prophecies,” he said. 

“Father! Can youthink so meanly of me?” 
the rejoinder. 

“To what, then, am I to attribute it? 
ever proud; but this is not pride 
“ Be it so,” she answered, mournfully. i - 

She paused. 

The entrance of a servant caused bot) 
glance towards the door. 

“Mr. Ewen Ascott,” the servant announced. 

The next moment the lawyer of Silvertherpe pre 
sented liimself, hat in hand, and smoothing down his 
iron-grey thatch over his low, wrink!ed brow 

“ Ascott!” cried the ear), in ast merit 

“Yes, my lord- beg pardon, Lady Edith,” and he 
bowed to her—“ I’m compelled te take you by sur 
prise. Came across, post, to lose no time. You have 
heard the news though, very likely ?” 

“The news ?” 

“ About David Hyde’s disappearance.” 

Aske uttered the name, the earl was so greatly 
agitated that his very lips grew white. 

Edith neticed this with astonishment. 
sIue to the secret cause of it. 

“The whole affair,” Ascott continued, “is enveloped 
in mystery. He leaves his home—rides over to Sil- 
verthorpe, and is seen no more.” 

“Seen—no—more ?” 

The words trickled throngh the white lips one by 
one. 

“Next morning his horse was found straying, with 
blood on the saddle. His hat is also found, under 
circumstances which lead to the suspicion of foul 
play.” 

“Suspicion? Mere suspicion?” 

The lips which uttered these words quivered. And 
the eyes of the tall, broad-shouldered earl, shrunk 
from meeting those which peered out from under the 

awyer’s bushy brows. 

‘* Mere suspicion,” Ascott repeated. “ 

“ Agaiust whom ?” 

“Tie person who, on the face of it, was 
to owe the man Hyde a grudge.” 

The earl’s lips parted; but no word came from 
them. 

“That man,” the lawyer went on, “is his adopted 
son, Ambrose Copley !” 

The colour came back to the earl’s face in a rnsh. 

“They fund the hat on him?” he asted. 
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“A cleatiproofof guilt, of course! Perfectly clear ! 
You think Se, don’t you ?” 

“ No.” 

“What?” 

“ Trepeat—no.” 

* But what would you have as proofof guilt in w 
case of violence if the possession of the victim's hat is 
not to be taken as proof?” 

Ewen Ascott smoothed down his hair, slowly. 

“ Yes,” he answered slowly, “ but it may be a proof 
of innocence. Would not a guilty man be the very 
first to rid himself of such a piece of evidence? And 
an innocent. man to refrain from doing, so?” 

The earl turned impatiently away. 

“If you're going into quibbles, there’s.an end of it” 
he exclaimed, ‘‘But what more—yoa have not told 
us all the news ?” ig 

“No; not all. . Whatever happened to David Hyde, 








foolish | 


was; 


it is desperation.” | 





happened in’a particular street nhl ta and in 
that street livesa nian not unknown to your lordship.” 


Again y 2! pr lips; again the neryous twitching ; 
again the look of ion and distress, , 

“ Not+ankhnowd—to me?” his loraae gasped. 

“No,” For I have met him in this bouse.” 

“ Uere 2” | : 

“Yes. You have not forgotten Fabian Temple?” 

The Lad: 
the grass—a card which Boldero h 
=> ‘Temple's rooms, and had dro 

ent in the park—of the gipsy’s prediction, 

and her astonishment wi nded. 

“ What of, lim ?”:she ike yr 

“ Simply by astrange coin ce, David Hyde 
disappeared in the ‘streét/in which he lives, »nd on 
reading David Hyde's will we find it wholly i his 
favour, leaving him the balk of the property.” 


“And he becomesa wealthy man?” Extith demanded, | ~ 


PF i 
g : ae 
pe ; l oneg. Pore ARE a, Rosttlon in society : 

je Gipsy woman. was right then! W'« shall meet 
again. And he may exercise an influence over my 
future!” sk ‘ 
She uttered the words spontaneously as they rose to 
her lips. Ewen Ascott ‘heard them with amazement; 
but ou the earl’s ears they fell unheeded, The an- 
nouncement just made had awakened a new and painful 
train Of thoughtin his mind : all absorbing considera- 
tions rushed upon him witheverwhelming force, and 
turning to Ewen Ascott, he motioned hinrtowards the 

door, . 

“Will you favour me with a few minutes’ attention 
in my private study ?” he asked,” ~~ sre 

The lawyer assented, and they retired together, 

“With what end?” was the question that naturally 
presented itself to the Lady Edith’s agitated mind, 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE GATE-HOUSE PRISON. 


If I have sinned, Iam not worthy you : 
If you have doubts, you are not worthy me, 
Wilson. 

Tue excitement prevailing at Silverthorpe was 
intense. 

It is not difficult to raise a storm in a tea-cup, a 
pebble cast into a pond ruffles its entire surface, aud 
in sma!l towns events of very little magnitude are 
sufficient to create a startlin “motion. 

Such events as those dex_@ A were, as may ‘be 
supposed, quite sufficient to agitate the little com- 
munity to a painful degree, 

‘The mysterous diseppearance of Miser Hyde was 
in every mouth. 

For twenty miles round his was a familiar name, 
and the stories told of him—of his boundless wealth, 
his beautiful daughter, avd the reprobate son of his 
adoption—invested it with romantic imtérest. Of 
coursé many of the tales were utterly without founda- 
tion, and those incidents which had any trnth in 
them were grossly exaggerated. But all exaggera- 
tion was thrown into the shade by these new and 
undoubted facts. 

The miser’s adopted son had presented himself sud- 


denly in the neighbourhood. He had gone to ‘the | 


house of his benefactor, where, as old Abner contd 
testify, there had been an angry alteréation, That same 
night the old man had vanished—literally vanished 
—and the graceless son, Ambrose Copley. bad’ been 
found with torn, blood-stained. clothes, and with the 
hat of the missing man upon his head. — ‘T'o account 
for the condition in which he was found, he had been 
able to devise no story more plausible than that he 
had seen a stranger attacked by a ruffian in’ the street 
in which the traces of violence had been found, that 
he had interfered, had been set upon, struck down, 
and had found it difficult to escape with his life, and 
the bat he had picked up in mistake for his 6wn. 

A laine, improbable story that, all agreed. 

Where was the human being with the motive 
Ambrose Copley had for attacking the old man ? 


of his victim. j 


is not easy to murder @ may in a 
7 Edith rose to her feet, She thought of, 


pped by | 





Here, as people’sagely' argued, was @ young repr, 
bate who had come dod thag day with the expres 
purpose of serewing money ont of the miser. Tha 
movey he had failed to get} he had only succeeded 
in raising an angry storm, as the result of whic, 
be had! been compelled to quit the house. Up to that 
time, as he had every reason to expect, David Hyde's 
will was in his favour. Immediately on his quitting 
the’ place, Hyde set out for Silverthorpe, and made 
direct for his lawyer's. Now, why should he tak. 
such a step at night, and in the heat of anger, excep: 
to make some alteration in his will —some alteratio: 
which it was only natural tosuppose would be adverse 
to his adopted son’s interests? At all events, Copley 
himself would be sure to put that construction on the 
matter, and what more natural than that an angry an: 
desperate young felluw, whose character was none 
the best, as rumour went, should set upon the w 
guarded man, and put it out of his power to strike 
his out of his will? ~~ ete 

Everything confirmed this view < 

The only difficulty lay in aces 
net in which the young man 
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signed: and wit- 

No one could do ¥ of the will, It hat 
been discovered stowed away in’ an old escritoire in 
the room in, nats Hyde pass } days, and the 
gréater part, of his nights, and which he had |e{ 
double-locked: when setting out on the journey whic! 
lad régulted so mysteriously. Of that escritoire ie 
kept the keys,. Noone had-access to it but himsel!, 
and it had to be broken open in the presence of the 
police in order to get at its contents,Cousisting entirely 
of papers, and comprising the will. 

About the genuincuess.of the will so found there 
could be no question. 

Ewen Ascott identified it, and admitted that he 
had drawn it up. 

And in the will so drawn there occurred again an? 
again the name of Fabian Temple. 

It was remarked as curious that as the lawyer read 
over the document of his own drawing, each time bv 
came to this name, he examined it curiously throug), 
his double glasses, and.each time with an expression 
of face quite inexplicable to those who witnessed it. 

So when he had read it through in Fabian Temple's 
presence, there was a strange look in those sunken 
eyes of his—a strange and a meaning’ look as he 
said : 

“That is David Hyde's will. 
dispute it!” 

That same evening, however, and by the very next 
train, be had set off to the earl’s, and his clerks knew 
that in going there he had taken the rough draft of 
Hyde's will in his pocket. 

This latter fact was naturally unknown to the 
general public; but the discovery as to the wil! 
eaused quite a divéfsion in Ambrose Copley’s favour. 

In small’ towns people are iutimately acquainted 
with each other's affairs, one’s néighbour ‘generally 
knowing more than ous's’ self, and it began to be 
asked: 

“Why should old Hyde: have’ chosen Fabian 
Temple as his heir? Who knew anything of their 
intimacy or of any reasen for such a preference? 
Temple gives it out now that ‘they were bosom 
friends, but when did they. meet and in what way did 
their friendship show itself ?” 

And then everybody recalled the strange coinei- 
dence as to the marks: of violenco.and the poo! of 
blood being discovered in the very street*in which 
Temple lived, znd on the very morning’ when David 
Hyde disappeared. 

Above all, there was the spot of blool on the door- 
ster! 

Fiest int whispers, ai led by shrags of the shoulders 


I am not prepared to 


hand liftines of the eyabrows, people spoke of this. 


Then the scanua grew ond, and the coincidence 
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was openly canvassed. So openly that Temple could 
hardly fail to be aware of it, and to feel that the finger 
of suspicion was pointed at him—in a hesitating, 
uncertain way, but still pointed. .To which circam- 
stance he on his part appeared profoundly indif- 


nt. 
vtesnwhile Ambrose Copley was detained at Silver- 
thorpe, and consigned for safe keeping to a room over 
the town gate, with grated windows, which had for- 
merly censtituted a state prison, in the days when 
high treason, petty treason, and other fancy offences 
of a like nature disgraced the statute-book. 

The authorities there felt that all the circumstances 

warranted that step, and he offered no objection to it. 
Reckless in everything now, be was reckless as to this. 
It was only another of the buffetings of fate which 
je was born to endure. So he put it, and placidly 
gave himself up to his destiny. 
“ Besides,” he argued, “a man can only be in one 
prison at One time, and whether it is a felon’s or a 
debtor's, What matters? Except that in this commer- 
cial country @ felon is rather better treated than a 
debtor.” 

He was in this mood—this angry, railing, indif- 
ferent mood which had become habitual to him since 
his unhappy youth--when the constable who had 
charge of him announced a visitor. 

It waseveuing, and he was leaning against the 
barred window woking down into the road, which 
wound away toward the setting suti, losing itself 
amidst the woods and meadows; and the rising fogs of 
aight. 

‘Turning in surprise at the announcement, he heard 
the rustle of female garments; and then Vida Hyde 
stood before him. 

“Vida!” he ejaculated, with a sudden chokiug of 
the throat at the sight of her. 

She waited till the door had clangeé-to behind her, 
then raised her veil, and presented a white, sbrunken 
face, and eyes red with weeping. 

“You come here+to me ?” the young fellow asked, 
in an incredulous tone. 

“Yes, Ambrose,” she replied, in a voice full of 
“Tcould not rest till I had seen you. I 


inguiste 
” 


sould have neither rest nor peace until—until 

Secing’ her distress he put out his hands as if_to 
tuke those she raised so piteously; but she drew back 
is if with aversion. 

“No, no, Ambrose,” she said, “do not touch mv. 
You cannot forget, even for an instant, why you are 
ere. The suspicion against yon is too terrible for 
you to be-unmindfal of it. They say you are 
‘hanged, that you have grown wild and reckless; 
but you cannot have come: to think lightly of 
this.” 

“If you speak of my imprisonment here,” he re- 
plied, doggedly, ‘heaven knows I don’t complain of 
that. A man’s little cause to grumble at what saves 
him from’a worse fate.” ' 

His dogged, indifferent manner pained the gentle 
girl to the heart. 

“'Tis not that of which I speak,” she returned. 
“You know it is not that. Shocking as this place 
is, what is it that makes it doubly so? Ab, Ambrose, 
youshake your head in wilfuluess. You will not under- 
stand. The charge against you petrifies me with 
horror, and you affect indifference to it.” 

“ And except for your sake, why should | not ?” 

“ Why ?” 

“Yes. Have I not said, from first to last, that 1 am 
innocent ?” 

“You have—you have; but the circumstances 

“And what have I to do with them?” he asked, 
almost angrily. ‘They aré suspicious. Well; 1 did 
uot make them so. They point to me as a criminal 
anda monster. Well! That is my misfortune, not 
wy fault. Am T to fee? myself a criminal, conduct 
myself asa criminal, and try to realize the’stame and 
disgrace and horror of crime, because a town-full of 
wiseacres fancy me guilty ?” 

“He was your benefactor, Ambrose.” 

He swung asitle, impatiently. 

“He was. He loved you to the last.” 

“T thank him,” he answered, with mock courtesy, 
“thank him for all. Would to heaven I had never 
eeen him! I should have béen a better man.” 

“Nay, he did all for the best. Admit that where 
he erred he did it for the best ?” 

“Well, be it so,” answered the handsome youth, 
tossing the curls from his brow, *‘ be itso. The best 
has come. Tt has cost hin a life, and brought me 
toa prison. The best!—the best, indeed !” 

He. burst into a scornful laugh, and looked round 
the darkening room. 

Vida trembled alike at his words and at his 
tone. 

“Spare me, Anrbrose!” she pleaded, “ »pare me ! 
Remember it is my father of whom we speak; my 
lost, murdered father !—your father, too! And when 
vou nse these words, and act thus strangely, what cau 
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“ That I am guilty?” he blurted out. 

She did not answer him, but her face sank toward 
her bosom. 

“You mean that? 
persisted. 

“I would give the world not to believe it!” she 
murmured. 

“And were it yours to give, you would offer it in 
vain,” he answered, angrily. 

“ Ambrose!” 

“ The wo:nan who loves—trusts!” he retorted. 

“But, Ambrose!. Ove word from your lips 

“ And you would be satisfied ? No! Since it was 
possible that you could doubt me; it is impossible that 
you should believe me innocent!” 

“But I will. Indeed, indeed, I will! 
me the assurance that you are guiltless.” 

“No. Not though that assurance should save me.” 

The stricken face of the loving woman sank over 
her clasped hands, and sobs, audible sobs, burst from 
her lips. But she said not another word. Crushed 
by this angry rebuff from the man who was dearer to 
her than all the world, se turned away toward the 
door, through the grating of which the constable had 
been a spectator of all that passed. As she reached 
the door it opened: shehesitated a moment, hoping, 
longing to be recalled, but no word escaped the pri- 
soner’s lips. So she passed forth, sobbing as if her 
heart would break. 

“He is guilty,” she gasped, as with aucertain steps 
she staggered from the door. 

And Ambrose, hearing the door close on her, and 
the bolt shot into its socket, threw himself on the 
stone bench beneath the grated window, and buried 
his face in his hands, 

“I'm a brute,” be muttered. ‘“ Worse—worse than 
a brute to treat her so. But it is true for all that, 
The woman who loves—trusts!” 

And he strove to comfort his aching heart with that 
miserable reflection. 


You believe that?” Ambrose 
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CHAPTEB XV. 
NIGHT AT THE MOAT. 


So let them pass, as in a tragedy, 
O’er that stage which shall witness direst deeds. 
Francis Spira. 

THE gloom of evening which descended on the 
state-prison iu the gate enveloped also a still more 
strange, and almost more uncomfortable dweiling- 

lace. 
! In the north of England—in the neighbourhood of 
Newcastle—there stood a building invested with a 
peculiar interest. 

It was singular in itself, and quite as singular in its 
occupants. 

The name it bore was The Moat, and this was as 
peculiar as anything about it; seeing that there was no 
traces of auything from which it could be derived. 
Probably, however, it had im times past been a moated 
edifice, seeing that in the good old days few places of 
any importance out of cities were secure from intru- 
sion unless guarded by a meat and drawbridge. 
Judging by its -xisting condition, the Moat had for- 
merly been a monastery—it might even have been a 
monastic chapel, aud this would account for many of 
its peculiarities. 

It stood in an orchard at least a ceutury old, but 
which had begun to be invaded for building purposes, 
Its natural appearance was that of achurch with 
chimney-stacks added, and otherwise adapted to 
living purposes. 

The porch had been removed, and the aperture 
filled in with rough brickwork, in the middle of 
which a modern door had been inserted. But the 
windows remained as of old: huge pointed gothic 
windows, with elaborate stone tullions, filled up 
with latticed panes of a greenish tint, and innumerable 
in quantity. 

These windows extended from the bottom of the 
house to the roofyand gave light to the different 
floors, each being visible from without. 

A great portion of the place was given over to the 
rats and the ghosts,both of which were said to infest 
it; but one or two distinct families lived in it—in 
entirely different portioas—all keeping pretty much 
to themselves, and all. regarded with more or less 
suspicion by the neighbours. 

It is with one of these occupants that we have 
to do. 
On the night in question a light burned in a room 
on the basement, but gave it far from a cheerful 
aspect. The light, which was that of a lamp, simply 
burned in, but did not illuminate the room, which 
was so vast and lofty that it would have required 
twenty lamps to have displayed it to advantage. 

The solitary light ‘stood on a massive vaken table 
in the midst, and faintly disclosed bare walls of stone 
or plaster, dark with age, a groined ceiling, and the 
window occupying nearly one side of the apartment, 





and only partially hidden by a dark curtain of many 





1, which waved in the 


yards in length and wi 
’-panes in a ghostly and 


draught of the broken wind 
unnatural fashion. 

On the side farthest fro: » window was a huge 
fireplace, a room iu itself, and iuough it was summer- 
time, a few logs smouldered on the hearth, their light 
being sufficient to disclose the singular nature of the 
great hearthstone. It bore some rude carving of 
grim character, and a Latin inscription, beginning 
with the ominous words, “ Hic jacet.” 

The hearthstone was in truth a tombstone, and 
as the eye wandered from the fire round the portion 
of the floor of the apartment not concealed beneath 
the rug covering the centre, it was easy to trace out 
other such stones, leading to the conclusion that this 
was the original floor of the inonastery chapel. 

The solitary occupant of this strange place was a 
woman, 

She sat near the lamp, her elbow on the table, and 
her chin in the hollow of her hand, thinking. 

Thus sitting she came within compass of the light, 
which played over features that were at once 
beautiful and ghastly. The features were those of a 
woman somewhat past the prime of life, but still 
possessing many of its earlier charms. In outline 
they were perfect—the style large and masculine, but 
in that style faultless. There was the brow, wide 
and open, the eyes of an intense black (by night), the 
nose a perfect aquiline, the mouth full and ripe, the 
chin rounding up to acleft apple. Very perfect, too, 
was the curve of the fine throat. Perfect all—and 
yet the effect of all was startling, not inviting ; and 
this because face and throat were of a, whiteness that 
was uuuatural and ghost-like. And it was not the 
whiteness of marble, that might have been beautiful; 
it was rather that of a fungus grown in the dark, and 
therefore colourless. Of this also the texture of the 
skin reminded one—soft, smooth, but dry to a degree 
that sent a tirill over the sensitive frame. 

The woman was attired in a dark dress of a com- 
mon material, very ample and flowing, and_her only 
jewellery was one suake-bracelet—a snake witu 
emerald eyes. 

After a while she moved her elbow from the table, 
and crossed her hands before her, interlacing the tips 
of her fingers on the dark dress, so that thus seen they 
were dazzling in their whiteness. 

Catching sight of them, she shuddered and turued 
her eyes away. 

** That I should come to loathe myself!” she mut- 
tered. * I who was fascinated, bewitched with my own 
beauty! Never did lover woo me as I weoed myself! 
So fair, so beautiful! Oh! the times—the times that 
I have covered my arms with kisses, revelling .in 
their beauty! aud uov—now—I see this and | 
live!” 

Sne held her hands before her, shuddering, and 
with averted head. 

“ Horrible! horrible !” 
me, Abel!—quick, quick ! 
you | am still beautiful. 
this place is maddening!” 

She jalf rose from her chair, raised the lamp above 
her head, and looked round. Te curtain was waving 
and rustling ; everything else was still, 

Satisfied thatshe was alone, the woman was in tlie 
act of replacing the lamp on the table, when there 
was.a slight click against the glass of the great win- 
dow ; it was repeatedtwice. Then there was a rush 
of air, which sent the curtain swaying out into the 
room, and as it subsided, the figure of a man stepped 
fortl. 

“Is it you, Abel?” cried the woman. 

“Who else 2” asked a thick voice. 

“1 did not kyow—you werein the gloom. Ithought 
might be——” 

“Your husband?” 

Her white face grew whiter. 

“How dare you?” she gasped. 

“And why not? Why shouldn't I say what the 
rest say? ‘I'hey’ve been at it again down at tle ale- 
house. ‘I'he old story. Lighty-one stone steps iead from 
this. room to your bedroom. You know the tale! 
Up those eighty-one steps he plodded that Christmas 
Eve, full.of generous mirth; and you waylaid him, 
thrust him back, and left him lying a corpse at the 
bottom till morniug — Christmas morning, you 
know 2” 

“I know that it is a base calumny. 
and you know it!” 

“Ay, ay, hard to prove it, though, for all 
that!” 

“Prove! Does it not prove itself? What so 
simple as that he should have fallen, overcome with 


she muttered. “Come to 
Your sight is dim, and to 
Ah! how he lingers, and 
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I know it, 


liquor 2” 
“True; and on the very day when he discovered , 
his wife’s treachery! That alone might have 


overcome him!” 
“He laughed, a soft, smothered laugh, which had a 
hostly sound in that desolate room. 
The effect of it was to drive the woman w the 
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verge of phrenzy. Her tall form grew taller, and 
ebe took a step forward into the gloom. 

“Are you mad?” saidsilic, “ or is all between us 
atan end?” 

The laugh instantly ceased. 

“A pleasant jest, truly,” the woman cried, with an 
effort at calinness. ‘To be scoffed at as a murderess 
—to live in constant fear lest these idle rumours 
should one day bear fruit and cost me my life. "Tis 
@ light thing to you, Abel Gath; at the most a bare 
suspicion connects you with the deed; but while you 
langh I suffer. No more, then. From this time 
forth—no more !” 

With a wave of the hand, as with an imperious 
gesture she swept the obnoxious topic behind her, 
the strange woman resumed her seat. 

As she did so, the man she had called Abel Gath 
stole forward into the light. 

The ramour, which implied, asa prevalent rumour 
did, that the woman before him had compassed her 
husband's death for the sake of this man, paid 
no compliment to her taste. He was short and ple- 
thoric, with a face full of cunning, and bearing the 
traces of hard drinking and dissipation. His dead- 
black hair, straying in Joose knots, and strings 
over his forehead, aided the dissipated effect. As his 
clothes were black, and he had a wisp of white 
linen about his throat, his general appearance was 
clerical, and he sometimes called himself, and was 
called, the Reverend Abel Gath—a designation to 
which, it was said, he had in earlier life been en- 
titled. 

As soon as he came forward, he raised the white 
hand nearest him—not without a shivering sensation 
—and pressed it to his full lips. 

“Enough, enough!” she cried, impatiently, and 
drawing berhand away. “Your news ?” 

“The worst.” 

“ What! the earl refuses ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Not of his own act. He would not dare to do so 
of his own act. He is advised by some one—by 
his proud daughter, Lady Edith. Oh, how I hate 
her! How I hate all women meddling in affairs like 
these! Why, we are penniless, then?” 

“ Yes—once more.” 

“And have you no plans, ro resources? Am I 
to starve in this charnel house as the result of all? ” 

“Not while you are beautiful.” 

She bit her teeth, and her hands clenched, but she 
did not reply. 

“Not while you have the wit and sagacity, and I 
have the courage to execute what you conceive.” 

“Courage! Yes, you have that, but it is I who 
must think, think, think—hLow I hate, how I detest 
thinking !” 

A sinister smile concealed the eyes of the man 
Gath. 

“That was our compact,” he said. “ You to plan; 
I to execute. And I wooed your genius and your 
beauty, Margaret. I made them mine.” 

“That you might live,” she exclaimed. 

“That I might live,” he repeated slowly, and with 
the utmost complacency. 

“Tn another man,” said his companion, “ such a 
confession would be disgraceful. Not in you. It is 
our privilege to have sunk below the level where any- 
thing can elevate or disgrace. To the world in which 
we were reared, we are as dead as those buried beneath 
these flags.” 

She pointed with her white fingers to the stone at 
her feet. Gath followed with his eyes, and the classic 
education he had disgraced enabled him to read and 
understand much that was dead to the woman. 

“* Neither exalted by fortune nor depressed by ad- 
versity,’ ” he read, translatingas he went, “ ‘life had no 
terrors for him, and he approached death without dis- 
may. His life was contentment, his end peace.’ A 
very remarkable biograpliy, truly,” he went on, with a 
sneer, “ right that it should be inscribed in stone, and 
in a language that should never die. Imagine Latin 
being left us for—that.” 

Margaret, as he had called her, fixed her eyes upon 
him with astern gaze. 

“Do you remember ‘Fabian Temple ?” he asked. 

“Remember bim! Why, what in the name of 
coincidence 7 

“Stay! Do you remember that he once translated 
those very words, and said he should be proud to 
have them for his epitaph. I laughed at him then’: 
starve me and leave me to my own thoughts much 
lounger, and I shall think as hethought. Contentment 
and peace! God! How long it is since I forgot what 
those words meant!” 

“ Absurd!” cried Gath, bursting with a sudden idea, 
‘but your mentioning Temple is most strange. He 
has come in for a great fortune.” 

“ Ard the dowdy woman you helped to make his 
wife, will become a woman of fortune ?” 

“Yes.” 
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flashed from the white face. She paused a moment, 
her lips working convulsively, then she said: 

“ What if to that ‘yes’ I answer ‘ no.’” 

“What! You have soime purpose to serve iu pre- 
venting this?” ° 
- “Only the purpose we have ever had, We musi 

ive.” 

Their eyes met. And as Gath saw the angry, evil 
glow in those of his wife, he began to rub his hands 
slowly, and a smile of satisfaction overspread his 
sinister face. 

(To be continued.) 
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BRITOMARTE, THE MAN-HATER. 


By E. D. E. N. Sovuraworrn, 
Author of “Self-Made,” “All Alone,” &c., €¢. 
—_——_——-_—— 
CHAPTER XXXIX. 

Oh! winds, that have made us your sport, 

Convey to this desolate shore 

Some cordial, endearing report, 

Of a land we sball visit no more. 

When we think of our own native land, 

in a moment we seem to be there; 

But, alas! recollection at band, 

Soon hurries us back to despair. 





Couper. 


Tue storm-clouds were well-nigh at repose on the 
Desert Island where our three friends had been cast 
away. 

The wreck of their ship still lay high and dry upon 
the rocks where she had’struck. 

So fast was her position, with her keel impaled upon 
the sharp, horn-like poiutsof the rocks, that neither 
winds nor waves had as yet power to break her up or 
lift her off. 

It seemed as if she must remain there until she 
should gradually perish and go to pieces by the dry- 
ing and warping of her timbers in the hot sun- 
shine. 

This state of affairs continued for many months. 
Every day during this period, Justin, Britomarte, 
and Judith, passed over the reef of rocks. from the 
island to the wreck, fed the animals there, and 
brought away as many of the stores as they would 
carry. 

But as the way was long aad the work toilsome, 
and as twice in the twenty-four hours the reef of 
rocks was covered with water, it was impossiole for 
them to make more than one trip a day; and so it 
took them along time t6 remove all the stores—a 
time of much anxiety it was, for they were in con- 
stant expectation of some terrible gale that whould 
break up the wreck. 

At length, after many weeks of labour, they had 
brought all away from the wreck-—everything that 
could possibly be of use to them on their Desert 
Island; and this, of course, included all the real 
necessaries of life, and stores of provisions enough to 
last them for years. 

All these things were carefully stowed away in some 
of the caves and grottoes with which their mountain 
abounded. 

It was not until -all the stores were secured that 
Justin proposed to bring away the animals; for they 
had been better off on the wreck as long as there was 
anything for them to eat, and therefore they had 
been left there till the last. 

It was a work of difficulty, almost amounting to 
impossibility, to get these beasts over the causeway, 
but Justin was not a man to yield to difficulties. 

He carried the sheep over one by one on his back ; 
and when they were all penned in the caves, brought 
the half-grown pigs over in the same way. 

Judith carried the little pigs one or two at a time, 
and Britomarte took charge of the baskets oi 
poultry. 

When they were all safely housed in the caverns 
of the mountain, one almost insurmountable difficulty 
presented itself. 

It was at the close of a warm summer day, and 
Justin, Britomarte, and Jygith, stood at the opening 
of the cavern where the animals were confined. Justin, 
panting, had just thrown dowm the well-grown pig 
he had brought upon his back over the causeway. 
Judith had taken away the rude plank that closed the 
opening of the cavern. 

‘‘ Now all the creatures are off the wreck except the | 
cow; Iam afraid we shall have to give her up,” said 
Justin. 

“ Ah! bad luck to ye, what would ye be laving me 
cow for, to lave me pining for me millikevery day iv 
my life?” exclaimed Judith, indignantly. 

“Well,” laughed Justin, “shall we leave her to | 
die of starvation on the wreck ?” 

“Sure, and why would ye lave me Crummie to 
perish intirely for want iv vittels, and meself to pine 
away and die for me millik ?’’ 








An angry and an evil light came into the eyes that 


* But how to get her off, Judith? Am I expected | 
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to bring her over on my back, or will you und 
to do it?” 

“Sure, what shoald ail Crummie not’to walk oye, 
on her own legs: J'aix, she'll not be throubling y, 
to tote her!” 

“But can she walk over? And will she do j,> 
Remember, Judith, that we could neither coax‘, 
drive the sheep nor thé pigs over.” ' 

“Lorrd kape ye! Is Crammie a shape ora pig? 
Bad luck to the shapes and pigs, they gave us a dale 
iv throuble, so they did! But Crammie, the darlip; 
is nayther a shape nor a pig!” ‘ 

“Jadith, 1am not doubting the docility but ti. 
power of your favourite. Can slie be coaxed o- 
driven across the causeway, up and down ths 
slippery sides of those ravines, and through thos. 
streams ?” 

Judith favoured him with a half-compassionate 
half-contemptuous look, and then answered: : 

“Sure, ye know a dale iv Latin, and saymenship, 
and ology; but never a taste do ye know of cows! 
How will I get Crummie over, do! ye say? Aisy 
enough! I'll not say that acowcan go wheriver a map 
can, fora man can climbatree, which I never saw, 
cow do yet; but I will say that a ecowcan go wherever 
@ mule can, and a muleis more sure-footed than a horse 
itself! And so this is the way I'll get Crummie over: 
I'll just lave her fasting for a whole day, and next 
morning I'll just mix a piggin full of warrum male 
and wather, with a taste iv salt into it, and I'll juet 
give her a sniff iv that.same, andcall. her aither me, 
and carry it before her, and sure she'd follow me to 
the end iv the world! Lave me and Crummie aloxe 
for knowing what we are afther.” 

“Judith, you area female Solomon. You deserve to 
be made premier of this island!” said Justin, laug), 
ing. 

** And snre what’s a premier itself ?” 

“The premier is next in power to the king or queen 
of a country.” 

“ Paix, then, if you're king, and she’s Quane, ani 
meself premier, we're like an army that’s all major- 
ginerals, so we are!” 

During this conversation, Britomarte had been 
standing apart, with her elbow resting on a project~- 
ing crag of rock and her beautiful head bowed upov 
her hand, in an attitude of deep dejection. 

Justin, whose eyes were never long withdrawn from 
her, seeing her state, passed immediately to her side, 
and whispered gently his anxious inquiry : 

“ Britomarte, dearest, what troubles you ?” 

“My utter uselessness on this island! I have 
neither your strength nor Judith’s practical ex- 
perience !” she answered, humbly. 

“Let us reduce that statement ‘to its lowest 
denomination,’ as they used to say in school. You 
cannot carry a fat sheep weighing sixty pounds over 
your shoulders fora couple of miles, ag 1 did. And 
you cannot take a warm mash to coax a cow over a 
rugged causeway, as Judith can. That is what you 
mean, Britomarte. But why should that trouble you, 
dearest? You can do many, many things that neither 
I nor poor Judith could ever accomplish,” said Justin, 
soothingly. 

“Perhaps so, in the world of men and women. 
But here, on this, Desert Island, where physical 
strength and practical experience are of the utmost 
importance—nay, everything—my powers, whatever 
they may be, are utterly thrown away,” she auswered, 
bitterly.” 

“No, no, Britomarte, dearest, no powers conferred 
by the Lord are ever thrown away. By. His provi- 
dence for some wise end, you have been cast away on 
this island. The same Creator who endowed you 
with your glorious gifts of mind and spirit, has as- 
signed you this Desert Island as the scene of your 
labours, or of your—probation, Britomarte. If you 
cannot give much, you may receive much. If you 
cannot teach much you may learn much, even here, 
dearest.” 

“T am learning haniiiin I think,” she murmured, 
as if meditating aloud; “i I. could be of a little use 
in our small world, I should be content.” 

“You are of use. You have accomplished your 
share of the work in bringing the stores from the 
wreck. You have laboured tothe utmost limit of 
your strength. It is not, to be expected that your 
physical strength shouldequal that of a man like me, 
or a peasant woman's like Judith. Besides, exquisite 
beauty and great strength are never united in & 
woman, and you are too, exquisitely beautiful to be 
very strong.” 

“JT really wish, Justin, that you would not say such 
things to me.” ; 

“] donot say this to flatter you, Britomarte, for \ 
is too true to be flattery; nor even to please you. 
for I know that it will. not; L say this merely to 
remind you that Providence in His wisdom has chose” 
to endow you with alluring beauty instead of with 
conquering strength. You complain of your useless- 
ness. J have tried to show you that you Lave been use- 
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{ul according to your strength, And I will go further | 


than that, Britomarte. I will show you that, even if 
you bad never lifted a band to help usin our common 
peed, the mere fact of your presence is to me the one 
great, divine, inestimable blessing, for which I can 
thank the Lord sufficiently. It you were not here, 
dearest, I suppose I should still, from a sense of duty, 
try to sustain life; but it would be in pain, sorrow, 
aud wretchedness. But you are here, and the Desert 
Island is a blooming garden, and life is delightful, 
and the future is full of, blessed promise. | lt, is 
for you that I live and*think and toil! And in 
return I only ask ~ou to exist, to accept my services 
and rest content,” ae concluded, with all his loving, 
Joyal soul beaming in his eyes and thrilling in his 
yoice, 

“Justin! Justin!” she sobbed, dropping her head 
upon her hands—“‘ would to. Heaven you had never 
had the misfortune to meet me and love me; ‘Lhen 
you would not have followed me here.and been cast 
away upon this desolate shore. You did not deserve 
such a fate, Justin!” 

“No, I did not. deserve so much. happiness. 
But God is good.. And I thank him day and night 
that all these things have happened to me! that 1 met 
aud Joved you; that I followed you and have been 
cast with you on this desolate shore,” said Justin, 
fervently. 

“Ab!” muttered Judith, who from her stand-point 
saw this little interview, without hearing it—“ ah, 
sure if there was only a praist convanient to marry 
them, all would be well entirely! But sure wliere’s 
the good o’ courting, itself, when there's niver a 
praist to the fore?” 

And having made this philosophical reflection, 
Judith put up the board aud the prop that closed the 
opening of thecavern where the animals were confined, 
aud then turned and said: 

“And now wid yer good lave, will I get supper, 
sure?” 

“Yes, Judith, it is time,” answered Britomarte, 

And all three took their way to the front of the 
great grotto that was Britomarte’s own priyate apart- 
ment. 

As yet they had been too busily engaged in the 
more pressing duty. of securing the stores to think of 
building houses. But the great rocky mountain 
was full of deep holes; so full, that it might be 
compared to an immense castle with huge walls and 
small cells. 

These holes were situated all up and down the sides 
of the mountain from base to summit, and they 
afforded complete shelter from the weather, for our 
three friends, their cattle, and stores, 

‘The largest and best of these holes or caverus was 
Britomarte’s grotto, which was occupied solely by 
herself and her attendant Judith. 

In fine weather the family meals were prepared in 
the open space before this grotto; in bad weather 
they were prepared in the grotto itself, which then 
became the family parlour. 

Further up the side of the mountain, in a small 
irregular hole, Justin slept at night. And inthe holes 
along the base of the mountain the animals were 
penned and the provisions were put away. 

Justin had fitted up Britomarte’s grotto with so 
much care and skill, that he had made it as cumfortable, 
if not as elegant, as a lady’s boudoir. 

Let me describe it: 

This grotto was a vast natural cavern in the base of 
the rocky mountain. It had an opening about eight 
feet high by two wide, which did duty’asa door- 
way 

On the outside it was overgrown with a variety of 
wild, luxuriant, tropical plants, vines, and creepers, 
whose roots were fastened on every crevice of the 
rock where theré was any soil to nourish them, 
and whose branches, tendrils, and flowers wreathed the 
front. 

Having passed through this beautifully-festooned 
entrance. you found yourself in a light, cheerful place 
about the size of a large drawing-room.  Its'walls and 
floor were of glistening white rock; and the first were 
as regular and the second was as level as could be ex- 
pected in a natural cavern. 

The roof was high and dome-like, and ‘terminated 
ina skylight or natural fissure, through which, at noon, 
the vertical sun-rays streamed. 

But this fissure which let in the daylight, was too 
irregular to admit therain, unless it came from a cer- 
tain quarter. 

‘l'o obviate this misehance, Justin had climbed to 
the top and covered this fissure'with glass, brought 
ree the ship. So that now it admitted the light 
only. 

Justin had also dismantled the ladies’ cabin of tlie 
wreck, to furnish and decorate Britomarte’s grotto. 
A thick earpet was laid over ‘the floor. A round 
table was placed upon it; and covered with « woollen 
cloth, and accommodated with an oil-lamp, which was 
lighted for the family every evening 





At, the far end of ;the grotto’ wasconstructed two 
bed-places, which were neatly made up and curtained 
off irom the other portion of. the apartment. 

On the right-hand side of the entrance, against 
the wall, was a side-table, supporting. a row of 
shelves, filled with all the books that could be 
found in the’ wreck—the missionaries’ books, the 
captain’s books, the doctox’s books, and the sailors’ 
books—in all, between two and three hundred 
volumes. 

On the front of the table below these bookshelves 
stood Britomarte’s own portable ,writiug-desk, which 
had been found uninjured io her, stute-room. In the 
table-drawer was a good stock of :stationery, which 
had also been rescued from the wreck. 

On each side of this table and bookshelves, which 
occupied a central position against the’ wall, stood a 
row of cushioned chairs. 

On the left-hand side of the eutrance stood a large 
bapenn that had been removed frum the captaiu’s 
cabin. 

Above this bureau hung a large looking-glass, and 
on the top of the bureau, on one side of the glass, 
stood an elegant dressing-case, aud on the other side 
a beautiful workbox, both completely furnished. 

These had been taken from Mary Ely’s state-room, 
and had so come into the possession of Britomarte. 
Near this bureau, against the wall, stood a large, com- 
fortable sofa, that had been taken from the ship's 
saloon, and slowly and labouriously, lugged by Justin 
and Judith across the causeway,on to the island, in 
the same way that all the heavy furniture and stores 
had been transported from the wreck to the shore. 

Lhe, Reader will not wonder that this great labour 
occupied many weeks. ButJustin went at it cheer- 
fully, and accomplished it successfully..,.There never 
lived a knight of chivalry who would have under- 
taken, more stupendoustesks in honour of his lady-love 
than would Justin for the love of Britomarte. 

And so he had performed almost impossible labours 
in the fitting up of the grotto. But 1 must fluish the 
description. All along the walls were hung such 
pictures, maps, and other decorative articles as could 
be found on the wreck, 

In all the corners were ‘stowed away chests of 
clothing, table and bed linen.. .Bach side of 
the centre table were placed; easy chairs and foot- 
stools. ; 

Never,. from the days of. the first shipwretked 
passenger to the present time, was cast away so well 
provided with the comforts of a home. But then, it 
must be remembered, that almost everything was 
saved from the wreck, and that Britomarte had a 
devoted subject, who would have broken his back, if 
necessary, in her service, 

At a short distance from Britomarte’s bower was a 
clean hole in the rock, where Judith kept her cooking- 
utensils and crockery-ware, and where Justin had set 
up the cooking-stove which he had brought piecemeal, 
plate by plate, from the caboose of the ship. Outside 
of this hole stood the deal table on whieh, in fine 
weather, the family took their meals. 

All these were merely temporary arrangements for 
the convenience of Britomarte during the weeks 
occupied in the removal of the stores and the animals 
from the wreck to the shore. 

It was Justin’s full purpose, as, soon as the stores 
should be secured and the animals penved, to build a 
comfortable, house for Britomarte. and to fence in 
pasture lots for the animals. 


CHAPTER XL 
But the sea-fow! is gone to her nest, 
The beast is laid down in his lair ; 
Even here is a seagon of rest, 
And we to our caverns repair. 
There's mercy in every place, 
And mercy, encouraging thought, 
Gives even affliction a grace, 
And reconciles man to his lot. Cowper. 

Wuen Justin, Britomarte and Judith reached the 
front of the grotto, Britomarte said: 

“ We will have our supper! inside, Judith. I will 
go in and light the lamp and lay:the ¢loth, while you 
make the fire and put on the kettle.” 

“Very well, madam. And will Islice some cowld 
ham, or fry the chicken that was kilt this morning ?” 

“TI don’t—” began Britomarte. Then turning to 
Justin with an gatreating glance, she said— You 
have worked so hard to-day. .And you. must be 
hungry: But you never do anything, or say any- 
thing, for yourself.\Do tell us for once what you 
would like.” ‘ 

“Anything at all!” said-Justin, gratefully. ‘' It is 
not of the slightest consequence what I eat.” 

“J do not believe it is to yow; for 1 have tried to 
find out your favourite dishes—but in vain! for while 
you eat well of everything, you eat heartily of 
nothing !” 

“That is because I have such a wholesome appe- 
tite” laughed Justin. 





* And so you will not tell us what you like?” 

“T like anything—everything !” 

“Then, Judith, cook a little of ‘everything ? and 
put it on the table,” said Britomarte, archly. “And 
then we shall be sure to be right.” 

“Bedad meself will do that same right willingly. 
Lord kape me! I am hungry enough to ate Crummie, 
so lam!” said Judith, scuttling away to her kitchen, 
as sl called the hole in the rock where she cooked. 

“Come into the grotto, Justin. The ews are 
heavy and unwholesome to-night,” said Britomarte, 
kindly. 

For Justin, in the delicate respect for the beautiful, 
proud, self-willed creature who ‘was 'so dapendans 
upon him, never ventured into the sanctuary of her 
apartment except at her special invitation. 

He was glad enough of the iuvitation, and grate- 
ful enough to accept it. He followed her into tho 
grotto. She was very kind to him this evening. 

There was a respectful tenderness in every look, 
tone, and act, bewtowed upon him. 

“Light the lamp for me, please, Justin,” sho 
said. 

She asked this because she knew how happy it made 
him to render her the slightest service, and if she 
forbore to say “‘ dear Justin,” her tone was as soft as 
if she had said it. 

He lighted the lamp and trimmed it carefully, and 
set it on the table which she had in the interval 
covered with a white damask cloth. 

“Take that seat, please, Justin,” she said, pointing 
to one of the easy chairs, while she sank into tlie 
other, ‘ Wecan sit hereand rest, and talk a litile 
while before Judith brings in the supper.” 

“Thank you, sister. I am only too glad to be per- 
mitted to do so,” he answered as he took the indicated 

lace. 

r She had said; “ we can sit here and rest and talk ;” 
but forthe present it seemed to be only “ rest.” A 
strange, heavy, forboding silence fell. upon both— 
such a silence as falls upon nature when all her ele- 
ments are charged with storm. 

Closely, but covertly and most reverently, Justin 
watched her. Shesat with herelbow resting on the 
table, and her beautiful head bowed upon her open 
hand, and her eyes drooping. 

Her rich, dark-brown hair had fallen forward like 
a veil, aud half shaded her pale and pearly brow aud 
cheek. She looked exquisitely lovely as she sat there, and 
Justin heaved an involuntary sigh—a deep sigh, that 
feund its way to her ear, and perhaps to her heart; 
for presently she spoke, though without looking up, 
or in any way changing her position; and hex voice 
vibrated with emotion as she said : i 

‘Justin, you do not believe that I am ungratefu 
for all the invaluable services you have rendexed 
me?” 

“ Britomarte! no; but I estimate those services ao 
nothing. They were performed to please myself; and 
gratitude is not the sentiment with which I would 
inspire you, Britomarte. But you have placed an 
embargo on my lips! You have exacted a pledge 
from me that I will not speak upon the one all-ab- 
sorbing subject that fills my heart and brain, both day 
and night. It is with you to give me back that 
pledge! » Will you do it, Britomarte?” he earnestly 
inquired, leaning forward to look in her face, and 
hoping much from the gentle spirit that now possessed 
her. 

But she averted and bowed ler head. 

“Will you give me back my pledge, Britomarte? 
Will you let me speak on the, oue forbidden subject 2?” 

She bowed her head lower, and wept softly. 

“ Will you, dearest?” he urged. 

“ No,” she answered, slowly, in a tone so low that 
he had to stoop nearer to catch her words, “No! 
what would be the use? We are here in this lone 
isle, cut off for ever from all the human race, If we 
loved each other ever so devotedly, we could not 
marry, since here there is no Jaw, to bind our union, no 
minister to bless it. We could only be to each other 
what I am always willing we should be—a dear 
brother and sister.” 

And her head dropped upon the table, and she 
sobbed. 

“ Britomarte, love! dearest love! my only love! 
look up. . I will not distress you. Heaven knows I 
would suffer anything rather than give you an in- 
stant’s pain,” le said, kneeling by her side, and laying 
his band reverently on her bowed head. 

“Oh! Justin, Justin, what a curse to love one like 
me!” she sobbed. 

“No, itis not! it is a great blessing—a divine 
blessing—to love—only to love—though one should 
never be beloved! But, Britomarte, mine own, are 
the reascns you have given, the absence of charch 
and state to bless and bind oar love, the ouby obstacles 
to our union ?” 

‘* No, they are only the nearest obstacles.” 

“If, by some intervention of Divine Previdense, 
we should be rescued from this Desert Isle aad. re- 
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stored.to our native country, then—tlien, Brito- 
marte, might I hope that you would bless me with 
your loveaud hand?” he pleaded, in a low, earnest 
tone. 

“No, no, never,” she sighed 

“May: Jask yeu the reason fur this strange, un- 
natural persistence?” 

“Iocan but.give you theone that I have ‘so often 
given—My soul is pledged never to love orto marry 
While tre present laws of marriage, so degrading to 
woman, exisis.” 

“You may pledge your soul never to marry, but 
‘never to love,’ Britomarte, does not lie within the vo- 
lition of, your will,” said Justin, gravely. 

“It seems to.me that you are breaking the plede 
from which 1 have riot yet released you, Justin,” slie 
said, more sotrowfully than reproachfully: 

* Heaven forgive méji am! But ‘woe is me '" he 
added, with # grim smile, “how can I help it? 
Britomarte! when I do not break it in the letter, 1 
break it in the spirit évery hour of the day and every 
muinuté int the hour! However, I will drop the 
obnoxious subject, and talk of something else! 
‘Woman's Rights,’ which is always an acceptalle 
theme to you, my young reformer! I have often 
wondered, Britomarté, at your earnest, ardent, 
enthusiastic championship of woman, and hatred of 
her nataral. enemy, as you have been pleased to call 
man! 1 have suspected that all tlis must have 
originated in some very bitter wrong suffered at the 
hands of aan eitler by yourself, or by some woman 
very dear to you,” said Justin. 

“*A Danielcome to judgment! Yes, a Daniel! 
Ob, wise yOung judge, how I do honour thee!” said 
Britomarte, mockingly, as by an effort she threw 
off the tender gloom that had lowered over her 
heart. 

Justin started up and walised the floor séveral times 
before be returned to bis seat. He looked hurt, and 
it was no wonder that he did. 

“Justin,” said: Miss Conyers, more gravely and 
kindly thau she had last spoken, “ yeu are right! but 
& very slight acquaintance with history might have 
taught you that every hero and reformer who has 
keenly félt. the wrongs of his kind, or of his country, 
aud undertaken and accomplished anything to right 

then, has been first stung to action by some great 
private wrong of his own or his loved. HM Lucretia 
had not fallen a victim to Sextus, Brutus aad Col- 
latinus wever would have been aroused to free Rome. 
If Gesler had not put William Teil’s sou’s life in 
peril to.gvatify 4 whim, the great Swiss patriot never 
would have been goaded to riseand deliver his eountry 
fromthe Austrian despotism. 

Judith’ suddenly appearing before them with the 
supper tray cauglit a few words of the discourse, and 
having legendary knowledge enough, to understand 
a little of it, liad quickuess of wit enough to add her 
little mite. 

*} believe youare quiteright, Judith. And, Justin; 
what I meant'to say was this: Weare such egotisis 
that great public wrongs niust come home to us in- 
dividually before they cam be felt, bated, and resisted 
successfully. Some time, Justin, 1 will tell you of 
the bitter wrong against those whom I love more than 
life, whieh first opened my eyes: to the wrongs of 
women) and armed my soul against the despotism of 
man. Some time I will tell you, butnot now. Judith 
wants to serve the supper. 

“] shall waitimpatieutly to hear it; Britomarte,” he 
answered. 

Judith arranged the supper neatly on the table, and 
waited on thetwo while they eat. And when they 
had finished, Judith carried out the tray to her kitchen, 
aiid thereshe enjoyed ber “ mateand tay” in sulituds 
as she always preferred to do. 

When she bad sutisfied her appetite, and» set het 
kitchen in order, she returned to the grotto and juiued 
Justin and Britomarte, and passed the evening witli 
them, according to her standing order dnd her daily 
custom 

And this is the way in which they occupied their 
time. Justin selected from his storeof books a volume 
of Shakespeare, and read from those old, familiar, but 
ever new aad fresh pages. 

Britownrte took a wisp of crotcheting cotton, and 
instead of using itin the manufacture of fancy mats aad 
tidies, ajiplivd it to the more useful manufacture of 
stockings for tie little family, ant sv seated herseli 
quietly for the evening to the old-fashioned work oi 
knittive 

Judith sat down to daru the table linen. With 
great forésight, Judith had separated the old linen 
from the new. and had packed away the latter, 
Baying 

*Vroth we must tiake the old things last as long as 
possible by mending, before we begin upon the new 
things, fur fear the stock will give eut entirely before 
we die, aud where should we get others itself ?” 

So passed the evening uatil ten o'clock, when 
Justia closed his Shakespeare, and Britumarte rolled 


up her knitting; aud Judith put up her work, aud took 
down the Bible and laid it on the table. 

Then Justin read a chapter in the New Testament, 
and Britomarte sang a hymn, in which the otlier two 
joined, and they closed their evening service with 
prayer. 

And Justin withdrew te his own hole in the rock, 
and left britomarte and her attendant to repose. 

a was a fairspecimen of their evenings on the 
Isiand. 

The next day, as the season was now waning into 
autamn, and thé mornings, as well as the evenings 
were chilly, Britomarte and her companion arose early 
and set the gresto in order, and’ laid the clotli there 
for breakfast ; Jadith went into her kitchen to make 
the coffee, sudJustia brought in a bunch of small birds 
that he had shot upon the mountaid to be cdoked for 
the morning meal. 

After breakfast was over, Justin and Judith left 
Miss Conyers to keep house in the grotto, and went 
out tothe wre. to try to get the cow off. 

Britomarte ..-upied herself in the meantime by 
preparing sot very dainty dishes for her brother 
Justin against his rewurn. 

She supposed that lis would be very late ere he 
returned; and slie was riglit. 

The task he had undértaken was difficult and 
tedious; not that Crummie was wnamenable to reason 
or insensiblé to warii masli ; but that the Way over 
which she was td be coaxed’ was long and almést im- 
passable even by a cow of a niule. 

It was late iu tlie afternoeh when Britomarte saw 
the procession winding aroutid thé base of the moun- 
tain towards'the grotto: And & queér procession it 
was! 

First came ‘J ddith; walking backwards, with her 
eye thrown over Ker stioulder'to see where sire went, 
aud her hands holdidg a piggin of mash under the 
nose of Crammie, to coax her alung. 

Next came Oruinmie, teiliug on slowly but hope- 
fully after the mash, that was always under her nose, 
but out of her teach. 

last came Justin, walking belind Craminie, and 
holding a light switch in bis liknd, with whieh he ov- 
casionally hurried her laggthg steps. 

Thus driven from -beliind and cuaxed on before, 
Crummie, like het betters, made some little progress 
towards her destination. 

Britomarté laughed ‘heartily as ele saw this proces- 
sion approaching the grotto. 

Not until they had'reached the open space in front 
of the grotto did Judith set down the piggin, 
into which Crummie immediately turast ber longing 
nese. 

Justin threw away his switeh, Judith stuck her 
arms akimbo atid pauted. Britomurte continuéd to 
laugh. 

“Ah, bedad, ye may laugh, so ye may! But if 
veld had sich a day as mé and the masther has had 
wid this baste iv a cow, sure ye'd uot fale like laugh- 
ing, so ye wouldn't! Troth, the legs is ready to 
double under m6 wid'the weutiness! Let alone a 
twist in me back-boue and’ a’ creek in me neck wid 
walking starn foremost: and glowering over me 
souldther to see the way,” grumbled the Irish 
girl. 

“Never mind, Judith. .I-have got the supper all 
ready! coffee and ‘teay;* rice dakes aud biscuits ; and 
roast chicken and broiled hau; and all. you have got 
to do is to eat it,” said Miss Conyers, kindly. 

“Ah, bedad, I must look out for Crummie, the 
crayture, first! Sure I’ve been inticiug her all this 
long way wid a wartrur mash, till it has got as cowld 
as death itself now! Aud I must mix her something 
fresh and warrnt to edmifort her!” said Judith, heaving 
a deep sigh and going off to hér kitchen. 

“Justin dear,” said. Britomarte, softely, “you are 
quite tired out. Youwexbaust yourself in our service, 
Justin. Go now into your littleden, where you will 
find clean towels and purd water, refresh yourself with 
a Wash, and then'sume down into the grotto, Where 
supper is ready aud waiting for fou.” 

Justin suatehed her hand; pressed. it to his lips, and 
started off to do her bidding, feeling that he would 
bave uudertaken twenty tiines as much flabour as he 
had performed tliat day to win such kind words from 
her lips. 

He soon returned; and: passed. another cal, if not 
happy evening, in the society of his best beloved. 

On the following morning Justin began his build- 
ings. Among the necessaries brought from the wreck 
wasa box of carpentérs’ téols, and a grindstone. 
First he put his tools in complete ordér. Then be 
went to work and cut postsand split rails aud fenced 
in a lot whete'the cattle, whese health was suffering 
from confinement, might) roam. without danger of 
straying away. ) 

With only his own Javour and Juditu's occasional 
help, it took Justin a long time to complete this piece 
of work. 

And in the meanwhile the season still waned, and 





ee 


He went to work instead to make the 
winter-quarters for Britomarte. 

Where thé table’ had stood he’ placed the cooking. 
stove that had been rescued from'thé wreck. And ,) 
the pipe he could find or manufacture out of roug! 
materials with rough tools, he put upon it, untj ;, 
reached the fissure in the roof, by which the smo. 
coulda escape. , 

“This atrangément, while it makes you more coy. 
fortable, wil! bring us all into closer quarte:s, my 
dearest, since it is the only fire that we can hays’ 
said Justin, as he lighted the first fire in the stove. - 

“ Ob, Justin! as if [ could bé so selfish as to object 
to that. My brother! the grottd*is yours, not mins 
And if it were solely mine, you sliould be as welcon, 
to itas Tam myself. More so! mioreé so, Justin!” g), 
earvestly answered. 

He pressed her hand and turned away. Sometime 
her tender words and looks gavé him less pleasurs 
a pain, because of the batriér that was betwee, 

em. 

Life grew very monotonous during the wet seaso, 
of many months. 

In the spring Justin comménced the building o 
his houses; but on account of rough material ang 
imperfect tools, and for the lack of help, the work pro- 
gressed very slowly. 

Thus more than a year passed since they were firs: 
cast upon the Desert Islaud. 

They had given up all expectation that any roving 
ship shonld come near éuough their isle to discover 
the signal flag that they always kept flying from the 
summit of the mountain, though every day Justin 
paid 4 visit of ceremony ‘to that fag, and took a look 
out at sea though his telescope. 

Nearly two years had passed, and no incident worth 
recording had happened, when one night tiveir island 
was visited by 4 most tremendous hurricane. It raged 
all night, and ouly subsided in the morning. 

At midday, when all was over, Justin, Britomarte, 
and Judith, walked ‘up to the top of the mountain t 
see what had become of the wreck that had remained 
there for twenty montlis, high and fast upon tle rocis, 
and perishing slowly ‘by the dry rot. 

Justin arranged the telescope and took a sight. Ani 
what did lie see? 

Not the wreck! for the last vestige of the wreck 
was broken up and carried away by the winds ani 
waves in the last night's tempest. 

He saw a sail! a strange sail, with a strange fla,, 
bearing down upon the island. 

(To be continued.) 
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A Lyons Surceon on ExGuisa Surcpry.—M 
Desgranges, an eminent hospital surgeon of Lyous 
lately delivered a discourse, ata meeting of a learne 
society of that city, with the following title—‘ 0 
Public Charities in France and England.” Amony 
the topics alluded to, there is one in which the 
speaker has taken, it seems to; us, ap erroneous vie" 
of the motives of British operating surgeons. He 
says:—‘‘We Frenchmen value life as. much for the 
poor as the rich; as surgeons, we have the sane 
regard for a patient who will after recovery remain 
helpless, as for the artisan who, after being cured, can 
resume work. In England matters are not always 
considered in this light. In that country, tormented 
with incessant activity, and ever striviug alter 
utilitarian results, the value of a man is reckoned upou 
his productiveness; hence, when disease has reudered 
him useless, he is considered to have no right to refuse 
the boldest operative measure, meant to fit him for work, 
and restore his social value. It is, therefore, surprising 
that this way of viewig matters, which: is very illus- 
trative of the national character, should favour tle 
venturesome attempts which have spread far and wide 
the scientific renown of, Eaglish surgery ?” 
Menroye.—I should infinitely prefer Mentone t 
Nice as a winter residence; It is thoroughly Italia. 
still, which Nice is not. For a great invalid, requir 
ing bome comforts, the latter town must offer more 
attractions; it is very much like a fashiovable Eug- 
lish watering-place—Brighton or Torquay, with per- 
haps less available good inland scenery than the 
latter place. The air is said to be very stimulating: 
I cannot judge from my owa sensations, as I felt il! 
there from my heavy cold; but after the bitter wiv" 
which swept in great gusts over the place, making 
one fancy, even in the. side valleys, that winter hac 
come back again, Mentone was. a very pleasaut col 
trast, in its sheltered nook, nestied under the wooded 
hills which offer endless charms to tie visitor. 14 
not know that it has a club-room or a library ; but ! 
offers a bright fresh contrast, to..English life, w! 





it possesses every comfort aud uecessary for q 
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country enj 

she found a frosh walk for every day of the month 
they spent. there; and glorious indeed must be the 
views of the Mediterranean seen, through ever-fresh 
gttings of greenery. Chacun a son gout. There are 
some people wlio would prefer the Promenade des 
Anglais, Nice, were you can exchange bows with all 
your acquainta:es and have an uninterrupted view 
of the water... 1 sm only speaking of Nice proper. 
There are many, lovely villas in its environs, and a 
nore beautiful. distance. to be explored; but such a 
residence necessitates a large expenditure, a carriage 
and servants ; Whereas, at Mentone, lodgings near the 
sea, or apartments in a good hotel, and a donkey, 
make you free of all the enjayments and charm of the 
place. Forgive this long prosing, but I like to have 
, clear idea in my own mind of the relative attractions 
of Nice and Ventone as winter residences, and cer- 
uinly, if, we should ever try either of them, C. and I 
should choose the latter.— Beaten Tracks, or Pen and 
Pencil Sketches in. Italy. By the Authoress of “A 


Voyage en Zigzag.” 


DAUGHTER TO MARRY. 
By the Author of “ Butler, Burke at Eton,” ec. 
——__—_ 
CHAPTER XXV 

The bell strikes one! we take no note of time, 

But from its loss, to give it then a tongue. 

So wise is man, as if an angel spoke! 

1 feel the solemn sound. If heard aright, 

It is the knell of my epested hours, 

Where are they? ith the grave beyond the flood! 

Young. 

Tne Honourable Valentine Bridgeman was utterly 
ata loss to account for the stupid condition—almost 
smounting to insanity—in which he found Maurice 
Fenwick. ; 

His first thought was that he had so far forgotten 
bimself as to drink.too much; but Valentine had seen 
navy men intoxicated. He had studied the signs and 
symptoms, he knew the vacant expression, the bleared 
eyes, the parched lips, the staggering gait, the silly 
speech, the obstinacy of the drunken man. 

He did not find all these portrayed to bis satisfac- 
tion in Maurice Fenwick’s demeanour. 

He was puzzled. 

Mrs. Sandford Saville had been watching her un- 
happy victim from.a distance, 

She noted well the gradual failing of his intel- 
lectual faculties, and the prostration of his bodily 
trength, which was sympathetically affected. 

Unmoved she witnessed allthis, and calling to her 
daughter, who was conversing with Fanny Free- 
mantle, said : 

“Come, Felicia, with me. Let us visit your father 
and bis friends in thé card-room.” 

“Oh!. do take me, Mrs. Sayville!” cried Panny 
Freemantle. 

“Certainly, if, you will be kind enough to come.” 

Mrs. Saville, followed by the two girls, purposely 
made a ¢irenit which she knew would bring her to 
that portion of the wallagainst which Maurice was 
leaning. 

Felicia’s keen eyes at once detected her lover, and 
the felt ber heart sink within her as she saw those in- 
explicable signs which had so terribly perplexed her 
brother Mortimer. 

What in the name of goodness conld be the matter 
vith Lio? . Only an hour or so before they had been 
together. Maurice had opened. bottles. of wine for 
tlem in the Bower of Roses, and had drank ‘with 
them. Could he haveexceeded the limits of modera- 
tion? Her knowledge of his character at once em- 
phatically apswered no, but she wavered in her 
opinion as ale continued to gaze upon him. 

Mra. Saville, as may be expected, did not fail to 
nake use of the opportunity. 

She first looked at Maurice'and then at Mortimer, 
almost at the same time beckoning the latter, who ap- 
proached her, wonderingly. 

“Who's that man?” inquired Mrs. Saville. 

“Pen wick,” replied Mortimer, ‘‘I saw him with 
you an hour ago. It ~eems that a change has come 
over the spirit of his dream. I can't for the life of 
me make him out. He rolls about and jeera and 
jabbers just like an idiot. Never saw such a thing in 
ull my life, and I’ve seen a few nien screwed, too.” 
“Go ap to him, Mortimer,” said Mrs, Saville, 
timulating an interest in him. ‘He is a friend of 
the family, you know, and the scandal will be so 
great. For goodness sake do something. Can’t you 
prevail upon him to go without any fuss?” f 

“T’'ve tried all IT know. ‘Tried my hardest, bnt 
be won't move. There he stands and jabber: for all 
the world like a Puveh and Judy show.” 

“Is that your preux chevalier?” valid Favny Fiee- 
mantle to Felicia. 

* Fea.” yrae the larorfe reply. 





pasof the society of the ui- 
i : 


“Oh! for shame. Why don't you,teach him better 
manners? Fancy one’s.cher ami getting tipsy! Oh! 
isn’t it dyeadful!—and logk .there. Pooshay and 
Peevils are looking on and langhing!” 

“ Odious creatures!" said Felicia. 

“Well, who wouldn't laugh? [. declare I am 
dying to indulge my pent-up laughter, How helpless 
the man looks. 1 never saw, one more completely 
stultified.” 

“Mamma,” said Felicia 

“ Well, my dear.” 

“May I—would it be proper for, me to go and speak 
to him and ask him to ge quietly home? If it 
would——”, 

"Tt is entirely a matter ef taste, my. ear,” replied 
Mrs. Saville. “As it ee this part of thé room 
is fortunately nearly deserted, though if we stay, here 
long we are sure to have'a crowd, after us, If, you 
think yourself justified in——” 

“Oh! mamma, don’t talk to me. like that when I 
want your guidance,” cried Felicia, 

Mrs. Saville pretended not to, hear, this remayk, 
for, turning to Fanny Freemanil, she said: 

“Ts it not sad to see, a, man. forgetting the respect 
he owes to everybody, and losing all his self-esteem 
at the same time, 1 assure you it pains me as much 
as if he were my own son. But then, you know, we 
must make allowances,” . 

“For what?” demanded Fanny, Freemantle, raising 
her eyebrows. 

“Mr. Fenwick is only the son, of a couvtry apoilie- 
cary.” 

“Indeed! I was not aware of that.” 

Felicia could not bear these taunts and inuendovs 
any longer. : : , 

Goaded to fury, exasperated beyond endurance, she 
hastily approached Maurice, and looking him hard in 
the face with tearful eyes, said; , 

“Maurice—Mr. Fenwick—do, pray go home. Mor- 
timer will go with you. Be adviged by me, Go 
home. All will be forgotten in the morniug,.so_ few 
have seen you at present. Do go home with Mor- 
timer.” 

Instead of replying to this earnest exhortation, 
Maurice looked stupidly at her, and burst into a loud, 
silly laugh, which soshocked and annoyed. her thwt 
she went back to Ler mother blushing to the temp'es, 
and trembling with rage and vexation, and feeling 
more mortified than she ever, remembered to have 


n. 
“Oh! mamma, it is dreadful to tee any one like 
that,” she said, 
“So it is, dear, but you brought the rebuff ov your- 


self. I do not altogether regret it, for it will teach 
you the value, and I may say, the, negassity of 
maidenly reserve. It would have been much more 
ladylike of you to have remained quietly by my siiv.” 

Mrs. Saville spoke in a patronizing tone, and 
stretched out her arms as,she spoke as_ if taking her 
daughter under the wings of her protection. 

Turning to Mortimer, she continued : 

“Please see Mr. Fenwick howe, [ should not 
like this sort of thing {fo continue much longer—it is 
too disgraceful. Please see to it, will you?” 

“ All right,” replicd Mortimer. “{}U put him ina 
cab and slip him off to his lodgings. Don’t put the 
shutters up till I come beck.” 

“ How vulgar Mortimer is becoming,” that yonyg 
gentleman’s mother observed to Felicia, who was 
intently watching Maurice—with his white tie dis- 
arranged, his gibus hat, put inartistically on bis head 
with careless indifference—Maurice of the vacant 
look and still more vacant laugh. How different 
from the Mauriee of a few hours ago! 

Mortimer took him by the arm, and dragged, rather 
than led him from the room, ; 

When he had disappeared, Felicia heaved a deep 
sigh, and walked away with her mother and Fanny 
Freemantle, who rattled away in her. own peculiar 
fashion about the breach of, propriety. they had just 
witnessed, 

“Don’t you think, dear Mrs. Saville, that a man 
looks very ridiculous whea he is tipsy? Whata 
goose a man must be to do it.. If any one I know 
and cared fer— oh! ever so little-— was to dose before 
people, I do really think I should never more speak 
to him again.” 

Sonie one approached Felicia aud begged the Loueur 
of the next dance. 

With a feeble “ Yes,” and a.cold, eteny, smile, she 
gave him the desired permission. 

Asshe walked away, with her hand vesting gouily 
on the arm of her partner, the Honourable Valeutine 
Bridgeman made his appearance, and looking consider- 
ably put out at finding Felicia was engaged, and so, in 
fact, was “irs, Savitle. , 

“Ah, Mr. Dridgemaa,” she exclaimed, “we, are de- 
lighted to see you. Wher? have you been? . Play- 
ing cards, I presame. 1 really think that horrid 
sard-roem oug!.t to be abolished. Jt always deprives 


‘st wen.” 





Valentine was about to make some appropriate 
reply, when a servant in the Saville livery approached 
bearing something on a silver salver 

It was a telegraphic message, 

“For you, sir, if youplease,” he said 
just brought it from your hotel.” 

Car¢lessly. Valentine took up tha telegrain, saying 
to Mrs. Saville: 

“ fave I your permission ?” 

“Oh, yes, certainly,” was the reply. 

With the same carelessness he breke the seal and 
read. the three or four lines it contained. 

His cheek turned pale—ashy, pale—and he crushed 
the telegram in his hand, betraying all the evi- 
dences_of strong emotion. 

“ Pray may lL ask if anything has occurred 
thing is the matter?” said Mrs, Saville, 

“ My father died at nine o'clock thig evening!” 

“Died! Is it possible! Then you are Loyd Lin- 
stock.” 

“Tl suppose.so !” 

“What a shocking loss! How terribly, sudden? 
Permit me to assure you of my most cordial sympathy. 
How precarious humau existence is! What a dread- 
ful bereavement!” 

These disconnected sentences fel! in quick succes- 
sion from, Mrs. Sandford Saville’s lips, She, was only 
too glad to think that the husband she ipteuded for 
her daughter. was a peer of the realm. instead of a 


u has 


Ama 


if any-¢® 


| simple Honourable, and that he would baye the vast 


estates in his; own possession. 

“Pardon me, Mrs. Saville, if I rum away, some- 
what abruptly. , But this news is so unexpected, that 
Lam)completely overcome, [Iam hardly myself [ 
am, not, iudeed.” 

“Do not think of apologizing,” said Mrs, Saville, 
in reply to the young man’s agitated remarks, 

Making a hurried bow, Valjentine turned round, 
and the next moment was gone. 

With joy in her heart, Mrs. Savijle sought her. lus- 
band to make bim the recipieut of what she, did. not 
hesitate,to call good news, 


CHAPTER NXVL 
All night I lay in agony, 

in anguish dark and deep, 

My fevered eyes I dare not close, 
But stand aghast at sleep, 

For sin had rendered me 
The keys of hell to keep. Hood. 

Mus. SaAnpForp Savite felt promlly trigmphant, 
for she thought her daughter would marry the repre- 
sentative of an ancient house, the annala of which 
were glorious, and the ancestors, whose pictures hung 
in the long galleries at Hadlow, she knew, had made 
their names famous in history. 

With a little tact and management she felt. certain 
that she could bring about a marriage between Fe- 
licia and Valentine Bridgeman, now, fora Lin- 
stock. t 

She considered that the Fates were propitious, be- 
cause no sooner had she ridded herself. of Maurice 
Fenwick, in what she calleda clever manner, wit)out 
bringing the stain of blood upon her spul, taan Lord 
Linstock died. 

Of course, his, vast, estates—she did not know how- 
they were encumbered—passed to Valentine, so that 
Felicia. would unite herself with one, who was. not 
only noble but rich. 

The colour rose to her cheeks and she flashed dis 
dainfyl glances ayound her as she passed up the bril- 
liantly-lighted drawing-room in search of. her lius- 
band, giving a. word to this one, a frieudhy grasp of 
the hand to another, and speak’ng a fow upmeaning 
phrases to some party about to take their leave. 

As the mother of Lady Linstock, she would: he 
able to, take a higher place in the fashionable world 
than she had hitherto been able to reach—doars which 
had been ordinarily closed to the wife of the wealthy 
city wan, would fly open as if by magic jo tpe mother 
of the peeress, 

Then all her ambitious wishes would be gratified, 
and she.would have gained the top of fashiou's 
tree, 

Mr. Sandford. Saville was nowhere to, be, found, 
He had left the card-room, and ene of the servants, 
in reply to questions put to him, said that he bad 
seen his master go downstairs to his stuxty. 

Mrs. Saville’s face darkened as she heard this an- 
nouncement, and taking advantage of ap opportu- 
nity she alse left the ball-room and souglt beg, bus- 
band in the retreat he had ehesen. 

He was. sitting in an arm-chair with. his feet rest- 
ing upon a footstool, smoking a, handsomely-carved 
meersg)aum pipe, the burning tobacco in the bow) of 
which eiwitted a hazy cloud ef slowly-curlipg smoke, 
His face wore an air of pre-eecupatzun, if oot of 
absolute dejection. 

Looking, up and perceiving tliat his wife was.s/.4 
intruder npen his privacy, he secmed wmieyen, rit 
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did not venture to make any decided remonstrance, 
knowing very well that ke would infallibly get the 
worst. of any verbal encounter that might take 
place. 

Mrs. Saville was not moved in the slightest at be- 
holding the sad, careworn look which sat upon his 
pallid countenance. 

She bad come down expressly to scold him, and 
ehe did not intend to spare Ler indignant comments 
upon his conduct. 

“Upon my word, Sandford,” she exclaimed, “ you 
grow worse ard worse. Fancy the master of the 
bouse leaving the ball-room as you have done. It is 
useless for me to try to make a position if I have te 
contend with your eccentricities.” 

“T only came downstairs, my dear, to have a quiet 

ipe,” he remonstrated. 

“ Thig is not the time for it. You know that it is 
three o'clock and the bulk of the people will not go 
away till five or six, therefore it is your imperative 
duty to be on the spot. If you are not a gentleman 
by birth or education, you can, it is to be hoped, 
assume the semblance of gentility at my dicta- 
tion.” 

This speech roused Mr. Saville a little from his 
fethargy. Putting his pipe down upon the table, 
he looked steadily at his wife, and replied: 

“My dear, you are the last woman in the world 
who ought to speak of antecedents.” 

‘Apparently there was nothing in this remark at all 

culated to arouse the wrath of the lady to whom 
it was addressed. It had that effect, however, for 
Mrs. Saville’s face became as red as fire, aud she had 
great difficulty in suppressing her rage. 

“You dare to taunt me!” she cried, with all the 
fiery force of one in whose breast slumbered a dash 
of the tigress; “you—yonu, wiio are no better than 
a midnight robber, a prowling thief, the stealer of other 
people's moneys—you, cowardly reptile, weak-minded, 
contemptible wretch that you are! I could place the 
felon’s fetters on your wrists this very night did I 
choose te do so.” 

Mr. Sandford Savillehad evidently touched a tender 
chord, and he did all he could to deprecate and allay 
the storm he had called into existence by the utter- 
avce of an unguarded speech. He turned pale, and 
@aid, in an anxious tone: 

“T wish to goodness, my dear, you would not be 
so passionate, and that you would talk in a lower 
key, for were the servants to overhear your not very 


fattering observations I might get into trouble. 
Just be good enongh to sit down, will you, and 


listen to me. Since you have introduced a disagree- 
able subject without your usual delicacy, I will say 
afew words that I have hadon the tip of my tongue 
for some time past.” 

“Say what you like, only be as brief as you can, 
for I shall be missed from the drawing-room.” 

“ Well, to oblige you, I will put the matter in a nut- 
shell. I suppose the door is shut, and that we are 
not likely to be interrupted?” 

“No—no. Go on.” 

“ Byer since the little affair at the bank,” continued 
the manager, “I have not been myself. If Frank 
Barclay—poor fellow !—had not been arrested for the 
crime which I committed, I should have gone about 
with a better and easier conscience ; but 1 swear be- 
fore heaven—avd I am not in the habit of taking 
emphatic oaths—that I have not had a moment's 
peace since Frank Barclay was committed for trial!” 
~ “ You cannot 5 

“Nay, bear me out,” said Mr. Saville, holding up 
his hand at his wife's interruption, in order to check 
ber. “I cannot sleep; I cannot eat; I am afraid to 
think; and come what may, if the jury find Barclay 
guilty, I will step forward and proclaim his innocence 
—I will, so help me, heaven !” 

Mrs. Saville looked aghast. 

“What!” she cried, with flashing eyes and heaving 
breast; “have you no courage—no self-respect—no 
aelf-love ?” 

“No,” he replied, shaking his head in a melan- 
sholy manner, ‘‘No—no—no; it is all’ gone—all 
tnocked out of me by the force of recent events!” 

*“ You cannot be so mad, so insensate, as to mean 
what you say, Sandford! Tell me that you only 
made that declaration about giving yourself up and 
saving Barclay so that you might frighten and annoy 
me! ‘T'ell'fhe tliat you didn’t’ mean it, there’s a good 
man, and I will forgive you everything. Speak the 

ruth, and say you didn’t mean it !” 

‘I have spoken the truth,” he replied, solemnly. 

“You have?” 

“Yes, I have, as I hope for mercy for my sins here- 
after. I will make atonement should it be necessary. 
{ could never look a man in the face again if L allowed 
that poor fellow f> be carted away to gaol, ‘to pine 
away and die in penal servitude.” 

“Yee—yés! That sentiment is all very fine,” said 
Mrs. Saville; “ but you seem to forget that the choice 
és between yOu and Barclay—oue of you the law must 
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have. If you save Barclay, it is you—yor—that will 
be carted away to gaol, to pine in penal servitude. 
How will you like that? How will you like workiug 
in chains aH your life, away from me, from your chil- 
dren, from every one ?” 

“T canuot help it. Perhaps the Almighty will sup- 
port me under it; but save Barclay I will, come what 
may--recat calum.” 

“ You wring my heart," said his wife, passionately, 
“and at the same time you enrage me to such a pitch 
that I could take a dagger and stab you to the heart. 
Do you know that you are ruining us all with your 
silly bamby-pamby philanthrophy ? You may,as you 
say, owe a duty to Barclay; but do you not owe a 
duty to your wife and family? Is it right to sacrifice 
these, because a terrible waight of shame and degrada- 
tion will fall upon us? ly’s prospects wili be 
blighted for ever. Have you forgotten we have a 
daughter to marry 2?” 

Mr. Saville was strangely moved. 

He loved his family, and he knew, as a practical 
man, that what his wife said was true. 

If he gave himself up to the law-officers, and was 
placed in the felon’s deek on the crown side at. the 
Old Bailey, every one would turn their backs upon 
the Saville’s, who would, to a great extent, become 
social outcasts and hunian pariabs. 

Many years, perhaps a lifetime, would they have 
to live in quarantine before they could purify them- 
selves sufficiently for a pardon to be accorded them. 
The whisper of scandal would always follow them 
wherever they went, and Sul remarks as “ Tliere are 
the Savilles ;” ‘‘ You remember the great .bank rob- 
bery, don't you? Ah, then I needn't enter ‘into par- 
ticulars!” would be made. 

“ Heaven bless Felicia! she is a good girl,” he 
said, in a lachrymose tone. “ Yet I am convinced that 
she would not efdeavour to dissuade me from my 
intention. Lam positive she would urge me to take 
the step, although in effect it would make her an 
orpben. Heaven is good, and would take compassion 
on her {” 

“T have no patience with you, Sandford,” said his 
wife, with great irritation displayed in her voice and 
manner. “ It is quite distressing to hear you talk. 
I think I should be justified in consulting a medical 
man about your sanity, for really you cannot be quite 
right in your head. I have heard you say that mad- 
ness was known in your family!” 

Mr. Saville laughed coldly, almost ‘harshly, as if 
the idea of being thought a lunatic was novel to 
him. 

“ Hear what I came downstairs to tell you,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Saville. 

wren.” 

“Lord Linstock is dead!" 

“ Dead ?” 

“Yes ; and consequently Valentine is the present 
lord, inherits all the property, and- is a man whom 
Felicia could marry at any time, if she only could be 
induced to take the trouble; no one ever catches a 
big fish without some exertion. [ know from my 
own observations that Mr. Bridgeman has a great 
fondness for Felicia ; and yet, when everything is 
going on well, and all our prospects are bright, you 
want to dash the cup of joy and satisfaction from 
my lips, and plunge me into an abyss of despair. I 
conjure you to pause. Think, think, Sandford, of the 
misery you will bring upon us!" 

“TI must do my duty,” was the stern, inflexible 
reply. og 

Regulus taking leave of his family to return to cap- 
tivity in Carthage could not have sliiowa more firm- 
ness. 

Mrs. Saville was about to say something, but she 
checked herself, looked down at the carpet tor a short 
time, and presently exclaimed : 

“You are out of sorts to-night: You will. think 
differently in the morning. Iam positive you do not 
really wish to bring an avalanche about our heads. 
Come upstairs with me. Come?” 

Reluctantly he obeyed, gave her his arm, and _ they 
ascended the grand staircase together. 

Hardly had they entered the room, howéver, 
before Mrs. Sandford Saville clutched lier husband's 
arms violently, exclaiming, in a hoarse, terrified 
whisper : 

“Look, look, Sandford! Do you see tliat mian ?” 

“Where, my dear ?” 

“ There—there ; to the right of you.” 

Mr. Saville followed the direction indicated by his 
wife's eyes, and saw the tall man who had appeared 
at the Mansion House when Francis Barclay was on 
his preliminary examination. 

“T see him. What of him?” 

“Tt is Zadok—Zadok Hoskisson, the mau. who—but 
you know the story.. How came he here? I fancied 
him in Australia, Oh, that the earth would open and 
swallow him up! I have éver dreaded him, My 
prophetic soul has al ‘ays brought him before me 
and predicted this meeting. Oh, it is awful !” 





The individnal to whom Mrs. Savile gave }}, 
name of Zadok Hoskisson bowed stiffly to her, ay; 
approaching her, said: 

“Permit me to congratulate you on your g00d 
ort this climate evidently agrees with 

rs——" 

He hesitated, adding : 

“ Shall I say——” 

“Saville !” she cried, hurriedly. 

“Oh, do not be alarmed,” continued Mr. Hoskisson 
calmly. “No one is within earshot, and I am surg 
your amiable husband would forgive a little familiarity 
from an old friend. Why, you may almost look upon 
me as your guardian !” 

He laid peculiar stress upon the word “ guardian,” 
and Mrs. Sayille became fhe colour of scarlet. 

“By the way, I must ask you to pardon me fo; 
talking of business, but this is such an admirable 
opportunity that I do not like to neglect it. The fact 
is, I want to open an account at the Royal Bubble 
Bank, and if 1 should be compelled, by the exigen- 
cies of commerce ”—here he amiled sardonically—* to 
overdraw my account a few thousands, of course you 
will not object to Saville’s honouring my dra(ts, which, 
as manager, he can easily do.” 

“ Certainly not,” replied) Mrs. Saville. “I have 
no doubt that you may rely upon Sandford’s kind- 
— to arrange that for you in accordance with your 
wish.” : 

“ Thanks—that is all I have toask. I wish you 
gocd night. Saville, I shall see you in the city in 
the morning.” 

He turned coolly.on his heel without waiting for 
Saville’s reply, and jeft husband and wife looking a: 
one another blankly and with consternation. 

Mrs, Saville was the first to recover her self-posses- 
sion and equanimity. 

“You must do as he asks, Sandford,” she said. 

“Tt is all very well to say that, but-———” 

“What ?” 

“I's a criminal matter, if they prove culpable 
negligence on my part.” 

“ What will that matter to you if, as you say, you 
ate going to save Barclay ?” ‘ Ly 

“Tam half distracted between one thing and 
another,” said the unhappy mav. “ But I suppose it 
will be al) the same a hundred years heuce—that's one 
comfort.” 

“ Zadok could.do me so much harm, You must con- 
ciliate him. I hope his appearance is not a bad omen. 
I hope that it does not prognosticate my fall. But the 
clouds are gathering around me, and there is no telling 
what the future may reveal.” 

With ‘these philosophic commonplaces on her lips, 
the lady sat down a /a dowager, and devoted her at- 
tention exclusively to her friends, who were beginning 
to take their leave. ; 

(To be continued.) 


you, 


Ir is reported that at the Exhibition of 1867 the 
Emperor himself will be an exhibitor, He will ex- 
hibit some model lodging-liouses for working men. 


A proposal has been made to attach, as travelling 
refreshment carriages to trains on leng distance 
journeys, a first-class djning-saloon, capable of dining 
about thirty, people, and an adjoiniug carriage, which 
would comprise a bar, larder, and kitchen. Passengers 
are to enter at one station, dine, and alight at the nexi. 


Some few nights ago, the keys of the Probate 
Offive, Doctors’ Commons, were abstracted by some 
persou unknown. Three or four days afterwards, on 
the dust being removed, the keys were found, as 
bright as ever, in the:dustman’s cart. On the morning 
that the keys were found, a large piece of charred 
wood was thrown into a kitchen of the office on the 
basement, in which a quantity of clothes were drying. 
This would naturally iead. to the-conelusion that there 
was a design on the part of some ‘one or other to 
make a boufire of the wills and titles to property of 
lialf the people in the kingdom. 


Ay Inpicnant Lapy.—An anecdote of Queen 
Charlotte, which, though notan instance of weariness 
of etiquette, shows, that, while she was usually 4 
slave to her own rules of form and ceremony, she 
could violate those of politeness and delicacy. 
Before there were any. railroads in England, the 
Royal Family used to travel to and from Windsor in 
carriages-and-four, and Queen Charlotte would 
sometimes honour one of her -nobility by a call in 
passing, and take lunch at the house. On one of 
these calls, she partook of some cake which she 
praised very highly. Some time after, the lady of 
the house sent a loaf of the same kind of cake asa 
present to the queen. This she repeated, at the same 
season, every year, until she received a message 
from Her Majesty that she should like a little more 
sugar in her cake. “Does she take me for her cov- 
fectioner?” exclaimed the offended Iady. She seut 
uo more cake to the Queea. 
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[CAPTAIN JOHN 


THE LATE CAPTAIN MARTIN. 


Tue late Captain John Bohum Martin, whose death 
took place, as our readers know, on the 1lith of 
January, when the ship London foundered in the 
Bay of Biscay, was in his forty-seventh year. Hav- 
ing from the age of boyhood always expressed a 
strong desire to select the sea as a profession, with 
the view of carrying out this wish, he was entered as 
midshipman in the East India ship ‘True Briton. He 
remained in that ship four years, making several 
voyages to Madras, Bombay, and Calcutta, and passed 
through the various grades of service with assiduity 
and credit, diligently attending to the study of navi- 
cation in its most scientific parts, in which he became 
thoroughly proficient. 

In the year 1840 he was removed as third officer to 
the ship Southampton, then a célebrated fast’ pas- 
senger-ship trading to the East Indies. Havingserved 
the prescribed period in that capacity, he passed suc- 
cessively through the further steps of service, prin- 
cipally inthe Maidstone, till he was appointed, in the 
year 1852, to the command of the Essex, and re* 
mained in her till 1856. He thet took the command 
of the Suffolk, a vessel expressly built for the Aus 
tralian trade, and desicned with all the skill, appli-+ 
ances, and cost requisite to make her the safest and 
fastest suiling-clipper afloat. | At® that period there 
Was active competition among ‘shipowners,’ both 
sritish and foreign, for the Australian “trade, in con- 
sequence of the great number of persons passing to 
and from Australia on the first distovery of the gold- 
liggings, as well'as the quantity of the precious inctal 
and other valuable cargoes earried ; it was ‘therefore 
the practice to place the finest ‘ships of the different 
owners on the same station, to start at the same time 
and for ‘the sathe ports. 


BOHUM. MARTIN. ] 


It is evident that scrupulous care was necessary to 
select the most trustworthy, skilful, aud experienced 
officers for the service, and no. owners had a better 
opportusity than Messrs. Wigram of. obtaining the 
most efficient commanders, as from the great number 
of their vessels, which were all of the best kind, able 
‘men were ambitious to take command in their service. 
‘The first passage of the Suffolk to Australia was made 
in an unusually short time, and bore favourable, com- 

| parison with the other celebrated clippers, such as 
the Marco Polo or the Kent, etc:; and a continued 
career of success enabled her’ to take rank before 
all other. ships in the same trade. Captain Martin 
made, altogether, ten voyages in the Suffolk to 
Australia and back, all very successful, sometimes 
sailing twice round the world in the short space of 
twelve months: No fatal mishap or irregularity ever 
vefel this vessel, but on the first trip, when she was 
caught in a violent burricané, ‘which carried away 
her topmasts, and for a short\time, crippled her; but 
the damage was speedily repaired while at sea, and 
the passage afterwards made in the usual rapid 
manner. Asa mark of esteem for the energy and 
skill he displayed on this occasion, a handsome tes- 
timonial was presented to Captain Martin by the mer- 
cantile pertionvf the city of London on bis return to 
England. Captain Martin was» tbherefure an_ officer 
of high reputation, and well conversant with the 
service, when he became commander of the London, 
towards the end of 1864. He made: two very rapid 
and successful voyages with that,;ship to Melbourne 
and back. ‘he third voyage was scarcely coaimenced 
when it was interrnpted by the terrible disaster we 
now jament. 

Captain Martin lias left a will, by which he be- 
qneaths the entire of bis property, amounting to about 
| 30,000/., torhis mother for her life, aud aiter ber death 








w iis Diothers aud sisters. He was unmarried.’ He 
left three brothers, one of them a civil neer in 
large practice, and two sisters. Through life he bore 
the reputation of being a singularly disinterested and 
noble-minded man; and by his last acts he fully sus- 
tained that reputation, and left a memory which will 
be honoured as long as true gallantry continues to be 
appreciated. When Mr. Greenhill, the second ergi- 
neer, described his last interview with the captain, 
he was well-nigh choked with emotion, and Mr: 
Clifford Wigram, one of the owners of the Londox, 
shed tears at the recital, 

Our portrait is from a photograph by Mr, Hugh 
Patterson, of Plymouth, taken about ten years ago. 


A PICTURE. 


Ovr on the beautiful lake my light canoe glides 
swiltly o'er its deep blue waters! While the sportive 
wiud, as it flits from shore to shore, fans into existence 
innumerable tiny waves whic appear to pursue the 
wiud in its aerial flight! LDeautifully appears the 
lessening shore in its bordering of green trees and 
luxuriaut pasture fields ! 

Serenely appears the surrounding lake of dee 
transparent waters! Beautiful, yes, tie Janiuenilt 
beautiful! I exclaim, as 1 drop the oars, and allovp 
my boat to drift as wiud and waves direct. 

Ceasiug to apply the oars, aud giving my whole 
attention to the contemplation of the lovely scene 
presented before my view, I am doubly impressed 
with its earthly grandeur, aud gaze, euchauted, on ite 
surpassing loveliuess. 

Wherever my vision wanders, it meets no object to 
mar the beauty of the scene. Aud,as £ gaze across 
the lake towards the distaut shore, | perceive a ra~ 
diautly-wibged butterfly flutteriug its wings in the 
nuouday aun, as it wings its way in thoughtless 
security, far out upon the waters. 

Leisurely it pursues its way towardg my_ boat, 
which is as slowly driitiug towards it; so leisurely 
that it seems to note the workings of the sunbeams 
as they rest upon its gold-tinted wings. A moment, 
aud it hovers in the air above my boat, spreading 
forth its broad wings to sport with the passing 
wind, 

Ah, thoughtless butterfly! in your all-absorbing 
gaiety you fail to notice the commotion of the waves 
beneath you, which bespeaks the presence of an ad- 
verse wind; but remain in blissful iguorance of yous 
danger, until the two winds, meetiug where you are 
poised in the air, hurl you like a falling leaf upon 
the waters; in vain you strive to regain your former 
altitude; you only contiuue to siuk uearer and nearer 
to the waters, when, as you make one last effurt at, 
self-preservation, you are hurled by the obdurate, 
winds upon the waters to perish. 

Ill-fated butterfly! I exclaim as I reach forth my, 
hand to rescue you from the destroyiug waters. 
But, alas! as L would enjoy tle pleasure of seeing. 
you revive again to animated life, as | hold you in my 
haud, [ am not permitted to enjoy that pleasure, but. 
am constrained to experience the saduess of seeing, 
you make a few faint movements of thy lustrous 
wings, one faint convulsion of thy delicate form, and. 
allis past! Thy innocent life is ended, and thy once- 
gorgeous being is all that remains to tell the story of 
thy gay existence. 

Aud, let that story be as pleasing as it may, it. 
cannot speak so expressive a moral as the occurrence. 
of thy death portrayed. And that occurrence, too,, 
which was so sadly simple, yet its illustration was as 
truthfully sublime, 

A sublimity, which, if viewed aright, shows the- 
errors of the gay and thoughtless worl); Hlustrates. 
in the fate of one insectile life the destiny of thou- 
sands of people, who start out in life as gay and. 
thoughtless as the butterfly, continuing their pleasant 
course so long as the wills of Fortune and the fickle. 
smiles of pleasure waft them onward; but. 89 soon as 
fate ordains their meeting with adversity they find 
themselves lacking the moral strength to endure ite. 
calamities—the buoyancy of spirit to dispel its hypo- 
chondria—and are borne down by their calamities to. 
perish where erst they wandered forth in gaiety and 
mirth. L. V. 

Tux Ambassadors of Morocco gave 10,000 france 
to the poor priur to leaving Paris. It seems a bard. 
tax and hardly noble to piuch strapgers and send 
round the hat for the poor ; for it is sevding, sound the- 
hat if it is known to be acustom. 

CALMs in the atmosphere contribute in the highess 
possible degree to the production and propagation of 
epidemic disease. We read in Maitland’s " History 
of London,” that for several weeks before the plague 
made its appearance in London, in Lt), there had 
been an uninterrupted calm. Diemerbroeck, in giving 
an account of the. plague at Nimeguen, mentions » 
similar coudition of the atinosplere. 
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Mux Sugar.- Milk contains a peculiar species of | 
sugar to.which the sweetness of milk is owing,;. When | 
the curd ss separated in the making of cheese, the 
sugar. remaing in the whey, and may be ob stained in 
the form of crystals by boiliag the whey to a smal 
bulk, and setting it aside to cool. This sugar is hard 
and gritty when crushed between the jteeth, Js less | 
soluble and less 'sweet than cane sugar. (In Switzer | 
land and some other cheese countries, it is extracted 
for sale, but the manufacture and consumption. of 
milk sugar is ov the whole very trifling. In plants 
it rarely occurs, the acorn being almost the. only 
com non vegetable production in which it has, as yet, 
been deteciéd 


ALI-BEN-IDDEM. 
—~>-—- —_—— 
CHAPTER 1i¥ 

AS thé Sth was ‘setting, on that same day, a young 
man stood upon an island of the gulf, about a mile] 
from the Egyptian shore, apd four or five miles south 
of “Haschid’s residente 

His form was tall, sinewy, and of a build fhat 
supplehess alone prevented from being massive. 

His ¢omplexion had bee bronzed by wind aud sun 
aud his ‘Hest: hardened by arduoas toil. 

With bis loug, dark Jocks flowing back on his 
shoulders, with a soul in, which the grand old heroism 
of other days was blended with the nobler sentiments 
of our'tiore refined epoch, with features that seem to 4 
have cauglit the deep and earnest expression of the 
Greek gods, with that simple majesty of bearing 
Which belongs to noble ad heroic men in allages aud 
wations, apd with eyes of fire from which every 
glance Was au indication of the most dauutiess 
courage. 

No observer could bave failed to see that he was 
ene of those lion4hearted and strong-handed repre- 
sentative nien, who ennoble and glorify the whole 
race, 

He was Yusef Kader, a sponge-gatherer, and the 
only son of an ayed couple who lived in a little cot- 
tage on the maialand, 

‘The boat lay near the off-shore end of the island, 
full of sponges 

He had beéu gathering them since noon, and his 
counténatice, as he finished dressing, and prepared to 
go othe, Was exprossive of satisfaction at tlie result 
of his labours, 

“T havé done well to-day,” 
rest bée‘with Allah!" 

He steppéd into his boat, and was about to set sail 
for the mMalufand, when his atteution was attracted to 
é suiall sail GOming down tlie and headed in 
sucha diteetion as to pass hin 

Its solitary occupant bailed our Lero, and rode but 
a few rods from hi 

“As besy ws ever, eh?” muttered this man, as he 
giancéd tt Mesponzes. “ Y: lucky,” 

“Well, Abdul, you mas my good 
you clidose. Come and help me gather this 
Itt dividé With You.” 

Tlie’ fac’ of th 
ginerdus offe 

He wes thie oni}, 
near the Kadefs. 

He was ratliei 
fact, a podd-atuied 
whom om’ Tiero Lac 
friended, 

“TY do it, 

declared 

w, frofit a man in 

wrtus, and I ehall 
ugh your kindness 





he thought. “ Let the 
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share wtune, if 


lot and 
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ed mother, residing 


Yusef, and teri thousand thauks te you,” | 
“Mcther gets.a small "lowatce, you 
Cairo, butit don't’ more’n half | 
be Ito earn all J can 


glad all 
Are the thick | 


new-comel 


brig itene 





sou of a widow 
bath mind and body—in | 
inoff fellow 


| 
be 


feeble in 
half-witted 
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nSslVe 
sisted and 
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Spouses 
Thave found @ large bed of them. You 
may Come as gatly a5 you please in the morning.’ 

Abdul Firther ¢ x pressé d his gratitude. 

“Your offer comes baudy’at this time,” he added, 
with a conidéataluir. ‘The truth is, Yusef, 1 am 

ngagéd to “Phirza, the principal maid of the lady 
lsolette, Alid’am savidg all the money,1 can for the 
niartiage. J have just beén ‘up to the castle to Aee 
ber. By the way,” he coutinued, _garrulously;™ tlie 
lady Igolette and her father got home this morning 
om Cairo. ‘Théy've bad & splendid visit. Whey 
ived ‘withthe viceroy all the tre they were there. 
Thirta says ‘the Prince Tharbic fel! iu Tove with tre 
J.ady Isblette wid proposed to her, “wud that they"re 
gving to be married 

Yusef'reeled: at this dec! 
deadty biow. Heasked 

“Do yu think the report true } 

“ Certain'’s sunrise,” rejoined Abdul.’ “I got the 
vews from Thirza, who kuows all that's going on, you 
way besure. The prince was wondrous tender to the 
Lady lsok-+tte, and every mo gave Thirza a huge 


bouquet to carry to het 


Ay 





- 
. 
f 
| 


| 


| 


imation. as if stuittén 


~ 


ning 


| secret, 


| birth should ever be solved,” he added, 


best school in Cairo, and he felt thay with such proofs 


Tt required all Y resis self-possession to conceal the 
effect of these observations upon him. He was glad 
when Abdal, after a few further remarks, resumed 
his way shorewards. He mused a long time upon 
what he had heard, and finally ejaculated : 

“ Married? So perishes my dream !” 

He seated himself in the boat, still musing earnestly 
and sadly, and the moments went by unnoticed. 
While he was in this abstracted mood, the elder 
an amiable old gentleman, came out of his 
on the shore, walked down to the beach, 
and rowed off to the island. Yusef did 1 
until his father was beside him. i 

“How’s this?” asked the latter. disc mother 
and I thought something must have iegagened, because 
you didnot come home.” 

“1 was merely thinking,” said lit hero. “Let 
ne show you the extent of my now eae be od.” 

He buised himself inthis way a few ents, and 
then he becani® abstracted again. There a 
interval of silence, during which tie old man aise 
looked thoughtful and anxious, and he said: 

“ Yusef, Lhave not come here rely 
your sponge-bed, but to have a gi : 
What has come over you? You donee i 
self lately, nor have the liglit heart 


Pl 


to look at 


fe 


of affection he had no reason to give way to com 
plaints and regrets. 

In the midst of his reflections he heard a bog; 
coming from the mainland, and his quick ear instant}, 
detected that it occupants were not rowing wiih th» 
noisy and hearty manner of his professional brethre; 
but appeared to be moving as silently as they could 

The next instant a dark object was outlin od in the 
loom, and every moment grew more clearly defined 


on ‘hi&sight, and he soon made the deiliens of three 


* ‘tien, and noticed a fourth figure in the midst, whict, 
could:not 


bo clearly perceive. 

y saw that some villany was 4-foot 
@ heard speaking in suppressed tones 
ipents showed that they had a prisone; 
pir midst. He had barely tise 1, 
ste himself under the foliage oy 
} strange boat grounded on tle 
him, and the three men leaped 
ing in their midst a woman. Ax 
t ‘made, the watcher heard one oj 
y: ““9F you will keep silent, lady, Vi 
on pet from your month. You can't be 
, Besides, your absence has not yet been 

2d, yea may not be for hours. Silence. 
tention of cur hero became wholly fixed 





have become silent and thoughtf 
saysad. Whatis the cause of 
have you on your mind ?” 

“ Nothing that I need speak of” 
with an evident struggle with hi 
suppose, if you please, that I have 
that can never be realized—that F * 
played the part of the wo vat Td 
it is s enougns” he 


J pohsibiity 
that you may gent g pore Birth, had 
decided me eee few words 
as possible let nie an ye he you &re not our 
sou !” 

Yusef started Fae tipon the old 
sponge-gatherer Ww ‘amak at “) be. 

“1 repeat— “mot our * ee end it’s high 
time tof Vill we be told so. The knoWleidze of this: 
fact may serve youyif ip rnepe for your tastés 
and characteristics. one | after 
my marriage, Twas ons On. he bes 
when I suddenly heard 
ing around I saw a baby in ye Oh » baby was 
yourself. Whereyou cathe from, end how you were 
leit so near me, without y on fe: one, Allah 
only knows. Not there ; 
some marvellous secret i thas premises, ° A Pc ig 
the Korau steadily fer six months, tw 808 af 
you were not a second prophist,) @uly foretold, 
but got no light on - the subject, The ‘rest of the 
story is that we've brouglit you up, tothe Vest of our 
ability, as our sev.” 

“And you have not the slightest clue to my pa- 
rentage?” asked Yusef, after a pause. 

“Not the slightest. But, whatever may be the 

you need waste no thou ght upon it. You'll 
some day be rich, and famous your goodness wilf win 
hearts and your iutelligeice command heads.» Iu a 
year or two you'll have mouey enough to go inte 
busindss in. Cairo where your talents will have a 
| better ehance than dn tyis Lumblé profession.” 

The old wan didnot linger upon lis comminica- 
| tidns aud prophecies) but -cousierately leit Yusef, 
and rowed slu why buck to the maiviand. 

Our hero searcely noticed bis withdrawal, por that 
the shades of night hed gat bered overthesceue. The 
paguish ol -bis sou! was terrible. 

* Novaheir son?” he-fiually said to himself, 4! This 
| fact makes another gulf bet ween Isolette and my love. 
Wliose’son am 1? = donourable»parents dc'not ddsert 
their echildven to Such @ manuer If theiseeret ofomy 
© the sulation 


wiil only show that L am nothing.” 

The moot) rose upon the scene abd lighted up the 
gulf with weird beauty ‘asthe moments passed away, 
but “Yusef’s-boat: still lwy under the stradow of the 
island, and be stil) sat there and wrestled with his 
great sorrow, 

TL® silenee resting over the scene was at length 
broken’ by ‘the creaking of -bloeke: aboard ship, and 
Yusef started to his feet and locked seaward. 

He saw that a large scliocontr had hove-to, mot 
more thati a quarter of wubile fron the island. 

“It must be that strange crwfit Fhave seeu cruising 
about the galf during the last few days,” he theught. 
“| believe there’s some mischief beuud up inher ap- 
péarance in these wilters.” 

Jt was indeed the vessel Velongiug to Ali. 

Yusef watched the strange craft awhile, and:then 
relapsed inty the: reverie! from whieh its arrival had 
aroused him. He recalled the kindness of his foster 
parents to him, and remembered how his. reputed 
father had toiled to send him several years to the 


foré him. 
piasiiy © Being on,” he thought 


Pitta a 
cowkl’ sed ene ls And scimitars of ths 


pe mie Bg Ta line moonlight, and their ap- 
nce ) Was in every’ ee rough and dauga 
mens ~~ 
Théy were the idiscrdants Ali had despatched i, 
that direction with iis captive. se 
hotgepento my pepe to Histéh, “etd soon heard 
sobs from the | 


“Tf you oe wii og yo Ale was heard say- 


ing, “take mo back to® 
Yuset did not wait to ig tory the conelusion of ths 


sentence. 
wie had recognized the voice as belonging to Tso- 


Unmindful of the odds against iim, he leaped 
eruss the intervening space, so that, even as the gir! 
paused in her appéat, she be! figs. manly form be 
tween her and her nn ah stood there like a 
lion in the way. 


euaseei 9 ’. 
LIke o flash of light was fle young sponge- 


gatherer’s sitet that darkness. 

“ Oh, is it nideed you, Yusef ?” cried Isolette. 

“ Yes, lady. come to save you. Go towards my 
boat," aud he raised bis oar. “1 will cover your 
retreat.” 

It was all he hud time to utter. 

Tie three ruffiaus bad recovered from their first 
surprise. 

With such cries as only baffled villains can give, 
they drew their scimitars and attacked the intruder 
with the ferocity to be expected from the selected 
tools of such a tmiscreant as Ali. 

One of thenr drew. &) pistol, mut our hero had placed 
himself so directly in front.of tie girl that the ruflias 
did uot dare to five upon him, lest isolette should .be 
injured, aud-he dropped it, 

Aud thus.the contest was begun, and thus the re- 
treat towards the boat was commenced. 

Yusef. needed, avthing but a glance, at the pale 
aud beantiful face, of lgulette; to nerve .his strong 
arm. 

His desperate efforts were not. unavailing. . He soon 
levelled his nearest and bravest, assailaut to the eart. 
with a sweep of the oar. 

The desceut,of a scimitac upoa she very haudle of 
thie unwieldy weapon with such forge. as to cut it iv 
two, warned him against trusting  lis.cause to it, auc 
he boldly and quickly sprang to tho: side of his pros- 
trate foe and segured bis sciwitar and pistols. 

“Oh, Aijlau be praised!” exclaimed Iselette, under- 
standing the value of this; movement: ..“\ If 1 could 
only help 

‘The rest. was lost in the dim of the fierce struggle. 
Yusef was unusually profieient iu the use of the 
sword and similer weapons, and a brighterlight came 
inte his eyes, and additional strength te his arm, 4s 
he felt the stout seimitar.in. his grasp. It was such 
an one as he had frequently practised with, during the 
years he had been. at school at Cairo, and asthe re- 
maining ruffians sprang towards him, hounding each 
other on vith , fierce cries,.be met them, with such s 
torrent of blows that they were uuuerved and con- 
fuunded. 

* Allah! what. manner of manis he?” exclaimed 
one of them.’ ‘This is, no mere sponge-gatherer. 
Now for him, both together !” 

A thrust through the body disposed of the speaker 
and his proposition, aud Yusef’s terrible attack upon 
the susvivor drove him back towards the water. 4 
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moment later the baffled villain wheeled and bounded | an 
nto his boat, leaping into it withsuch force that it sped | de 
«wiftly away from,the shore, 
im down in his retreat but did not care to do so. 

“Saved!” exclaimed Isolette,;as she placed herself | th 


trustingly under the arm of her rescuer. between two fires. 


“Oh, Yusef, what dol not owe you?” 

The hand whieh hadso recently been as stern as 

jron in the maiden’s defence, trembled like an aspen 
as sho grasped ity with impulsive gratitude and | w 
pressed it to her heart. 
“It is I who am dtheidebtor. in. this affair,” re- 
plied our hero, modestly. 
piness I can have to serve: you. 
men?” 

“I know not—probably some of those corsairs 
who still infest.the Arabian coasts. I was seized in 
the garden.” 

She briefly explained. 


“And the: villains were carrying you off into a | had already landed, at the bead of his men, and he 
now bounded after our hero, commanding : 


horrible captivity,” said Yusef. ‘A strange schooner” 
isoff the island—their vessel, no doubt.” 

“Yes, Ihéard them speak of it. Oh, what would 
have been my fate ?” a 

Isclette was further,expressing her grateful enfotions, 
when she felt a sharp pain inher side, and turned to 
behold @ frigltful spectacle. ‘Phe second ruffian’ had 
arisen in his dying agonies, and endeavoured to kill 
Isolette, making a furious lunge at her. with’ his 
simitar, but his. strength failed him atthe critical 
moment. ‘The weapon’ had merely inflicted a flesh 
wound, but his horrible appearance, as he stood rigidly 
erect, with glassy eyes, gave the girl such a shock 
that she fainted and sank into Yusef’s arms, at the 
same instant that her. assailant reeled and fell dead. 8 

“Oh, heaven, help me,” moaned Yusef, who thought 
the wretch had killed her. ‘* What lms he done? 
Speak to me, Isoleite.. What can I do? 


Yusef might have cut | that several men had come from the 
schooner in @ boat; amd were now disembarking 


feeling that the new-comers avere jenemies. 
completely surrounded, yet you’ shall not be taken 


sought, with a generous self-sacrifice, to prevent Y usef 
“It is the greatest bap- | froma struggle which she saw must prove unavailiniz, 


Who are these | but she might as well have talked to a stone. wi 
return, 


thrust upon him. 

men acting under thestimulus of a prospéctive ransom, 
as he readily imagined, hig position was one in which 
few men would haye maintained theit calmness and | t! 
courage. 


vance to this lady except over my dead body. Back!” 


Help! help!” } or his stern demeanour, or both combined; caused the 


d apprehension. Even as Isolette and her brave 
fender moved in the direction intimated, they saw 
mysterious’ ver 
ou 
© off-shore end of the island, thus placing him 
“Allal:t we're lost!” he whispered, instinctively | “IL 
* We're | fat 


ithout a struggle!” 
Isolette, ou seeing the number of the roffixhs, 


With the fierceness of an enraged tion, he caught 


her up in his arms, and bounded towards his boat, | Ur 
exclaiming : 


‘*Make way here! T must pass!” 
As quick as these movements had been made, Ali 


‘Close in upon him, before and behind! I do not | hi 


want you to fire—yow might hurt the lady. Cut him | im 
better go back to the Point and await me there. It 


own with your scimitars ! 
The new-comers all sprang to the assault. Ww 
‘*Heaven help us!” was all Lsolette could sav. 

The great soul of Yusef rose to meet the emergency ir 
Surrounded—his retreat cut off—beset by a band of 
fa 


“Back, sirs!” he exclaimed in 4 deep voice, as his | 2 
cimitar flashed in the moonlight. “You cannot ad- 


The princely bearing of the yonng sponge-gatherer, 


As he strained the helpless form ito his breast in a] assailants to pause in their attack. They were | ® 


paroxysm of anguish, he noticed the blood flowing | e 
freely, over her dress, and his terrible apprehensions } a 
were confirmed. Binding a scarf about her waist, he 
called frantically upon her name, bore her to the water, 
and bathed’ her face, and then gazed ia hushed terror 
upon her white features. 

How like death her state seemed ! 

And it was now, in that moment of agony and fear, 
that the sponge-gatherer realized the full extent of 
the affection which months and years of simple and 
casual acquaintance had arousediin his heart. 

With those pallid features before him, and with that 
helpless form resting upoa his knee, ashe continued 
to bathe her face, he kuew what it was tolove—what 
it was to confront the terrible possibilities of losing 


the soul and life of another. 





utterances that cannot, be forgotten. 
admiration she bore hint, the anxiety she felt for his 
safety, and, better than all, the warmer feelings which | ® 
were filling her whole soul to avert 


of the weapons of the combatants, and her terror and 
anguish were excessive; yet amid all the wild emotions 
of her soul, she experienced a thrill of proud joy. It 
was something to have gained the insight she now 
her—what it was to have his soul andlife bound up in | had of Yusef’s nature—something to possess such a 
defeuder—something to read his noble devotion iv 


vidently debating how to get at him to the best 
dvantage. 
“Oh, Yusef!” whispered Tsolette. 
Simple in itself, the exclamation was one of those | ” 
It attested the 5 


owing. 
The pause was ended—the asgailants came on! Pp 
The terrific combat was begun. 


Isolette held her breath at the flashing and clashing 


h 


“Oh, speak to me, darling !" he exclaimed. “Is | the light of this terrible struggle! 
this death ? Is there nothing ‘i “ Angels of darkpess!” exclaimed Ali, as he saw |° 
His emotion choked his utterance, how our hero stood up to the fight. “Whet sort of | § 


He could not see the loved face for the mist that 
gathered in his eyes. 
He poured fortha torrent of loving words, address- 
ing her by every endearing.title, and more than once 
pressing his lips to her pale brow. 
He was engazed im these blended demonstrations 
of terror and affection, when she suddenly moved and 
pened her eyes, 
“ Oh, excuse me, lady” he suid, abashed, 2s he set 
her upon her feet. “1 feared you weredead!” 
“It’s not a dangerous wound,” she said, as the rosy 
hues of life came bag k to, her face. with interest. “1 
am not augry, Yusef.” 
The face of the young sponge-gatherer glowed. mere 
at this assurance than jt had done in the heat and «x- 
‘itement of the. conflict... The next. instant, heyr- 
aver, the blood. reecded from his countenance, and 
1@ became deadly pale, as. .selette could see in. the 
moonlight. 
‘Are you injured 2” she, cuted, in alarzy,.as. Are took 
hold of him, 
Ue recovered, himself. 
‘It's only.a th ong ht,” he said, 
{the great gulf between, ys.” 
* Yusef!” 
‘ You are not angry, lady?” 
No,” answered .Isolette, with flushed cheeks.and 
lrooping eyelids, .“* What. is, the meaning, of this 
emotion. What. gulf is there between us?” 
Ere another.word conld. be said, a boat. wag heard 
coming from the direction of, the mainland. [t. ad- 
vanced swiftly, and, was soon visible, it coutained 
Ali, Thurbat, and the remainder of their followers, 
who had come with the latter to the Point. It also 
contained the mau who lad fled from before our bero’s 
prowess, He had met his employer coming off to the 
island, and hail explainedithe state ef affairs to him. 
Yusef saw all lis peril at a glance. 
“ Quick !?"he whispered, taking the maiden Sy the 
hand.’ “ Weimay yet escapé them! This way! ‘To 
my boat !” 


‘a passing glimpse 


aman have we stumbled upon here? 
him! 


that, the assailants did not dare to use their pistols, 
and fearful was the havoc the heroic sponge-gathere: 
made among them. With swift and resistless movye- 
ments of the scimitar he had secured, he cut the 
looking upon him. of one man, rnn through a second, and nearly lopped 
off the right arm of a third from hig body, bunt the 
numbers of bis foes at Jength prevailed. Assailed on 
each side as well as in front, covered with numerous 


Down with 
” 


All together! 
The maiden kept so close to her gallant defender 


( 


head 


wounds, frem which the blood flowed copiously. 
hlinded by acut over his right eye, he was struck 
senseless to the ground by a cowardly blow from a 
ruffian, who had ereapt up behind him, and the dearly- 
bought victory of the assailants was won, 

The girl was secured. 

Yusef lay weltering in his blood on the sands. 





CHAPTER Vil 


Tre person who had come im ‘charge of the’ men 
from the schéoner was Ali’s'‘brother. He was a rough- 
looking fellow, and had been summoned from an 
ignobke obscurity to‘take partvin the chamberlain's 
plans. He and Alii saluted each Other over their pro- 
strate foe, and Thurbat was introduced to his uncle 
After the trio had conversed a few momeftits, ‘they, 
turned theit attention to business! 

“Whe point is, Hemon,” whispered’ Ali, ‘to obtain 
.@ ransom ‘for this girl: To do ‘this, her wealthy 
father must thi:+« that she has béen'séized by Arabian 
orsairs. ‘Phat’s the character we must personate.” 

Hemon bowed. 

“We must accordingly carry the girl ‘to the 
schoener,” proceeded thé chamberlain. This is your 
ees of the business. ‘CoHect/ yout dead and prepare 

back to your vessel.” 
he order was promptly obéyed. 

“Put the lady in ‘the’ boat,”a\lded Ali, Wand see 








The sentence was succeeded! by a cry ot eurprise 





that.ehe keeps gaiet-” 


“ He may kJbhyon in his wrathand sorrow.” 


ith the girl as they deal 


ing chamberlain was on his way to the castle. 


the shore, in the direct 


owing to his enlarged knowledge of r 


seaward,” he muttered. 


rock-stairs we have mentioned, 
amid a hushed and awed silence. 


The poor girl was ennai from the side of her 
unconscions. defender, 


whom she had been endea-~ 
wing to restore to his senses, and thrust into the 


boat with thedead and wounded, and pushed off for 
the 
* Les mesay one word more, 


schooner. 

brother.” said Ali. 
am zoing to enter into negociations with the girl's 
| shall 


her, This is my part: of the busines. 
beard the lim in:his den—visit him boldly at hia 
own horse.” 

‘'There’s danger in so doing,” replied’) Hemon. 


“ Well, the risk must be taken. You mnst deal 
with me. Ln case | do not 
you'll take care that [Tam fully avenged. 
iderstand ?” 

Hemon again nodded, and tock his departure for 


the schooner. 


Ali and Thurbdat, with their three surviving ‘men, 


vere left on the island. 


* You hea. d what I soil?” said the chamberlain to 
s son. “Vl goalone to las :id’s, in the beatbelong- 
¢ toour nnknown warrior, You and the’boys hail 


ill not take ine long to arrange this affair of the 


ransom.” 


“ But do you intend to'give the girl up?” asked 
hurbat, 
~No q 


T can got the ransom without. IT shall keep 


her in our hands until you can make terms with her 


ther. Our love-making and money-getting lie in 
same channel.” 

Thurbat expressed his satisfaction at these views, 
id set dut for the Point, attended by the three 


men. 


Ali: spurned the vneonscions body of Yusef with 


his foot, and hasteued to the boat with which our 
hero had been gathering sponges during the after- 


oon. 
Its load was soon thrown overboard, and the schem- 
“Thus fer, all goes gloriously,” he thought. | “T 
vust retoin the gitl after obtaining the ransom." 
Unused as he was to the management of\a boat, 
e had quite an arduons row before him ; ‘but he did 
ov care. 

He worked away in silence, making satisfactory 
rogress. His thoughts continued as basy as jubi- 


laut. 


He at length saw lishts flashing hurriedly along 
ion of Ifaschid’s hose, 

“'The absence of the fair one has been discovered,” 
e muttered. “L will arrive in timo to spare her 


friendsa painful search !” 


He held on his way, now moving quite rapilly, 
wing, 

He was soon near enough to the shore to hear the 
onfused/vojces Of Haschi-!’ whorwere wildly 
earching for their young mistress. 

The gratified schemer set up a great ery. 

“Let them know from the start thu she's cone 
“| dou't want then prowling 

” 


8 servants 


wher 


ward 


yn laund—neither to the waci nor else 


The boat continued its way sore aul was 


goon near enough, in the sheen of tie moonlight, to be 
visible from the castle. 


Another series of cries from Ali attracted alleyes 


to’him, and he was hailed by several voces at once, 
all desiring him to land and explain. 


When it had become fallyevident that he wascoming 


ashore, there was a general move on tbe part of tie 
servants towards the 


landing. 
A moment later'the boat reached the foot of the 
and Ali sprang ont 


He was met by Haschid, whose countenance sliowed 
what he had saffered during the last half bour, and 
they saluted each other, 

““] am Barbarigo the Corsair,” then said Ali. “I 
Lélieve [ have the honour of addressing bdrl- 
Haschid.” 

“Tam he,” replied the old man.’ “I can’t say. that 
I am familiar with your namecor tifle; bub, Lam 
anxious to know what has’ brought you to my pre- 
Berice.” 

The bereaved old father’ suspected the miserean t's 
mission ohly too well. ‘he grim announcement of 
the arch-plotter bad been suggestive to him. 

“ You shall soon hear,” said Ali.’ ‘I am here on 
h little business transaction whieh concerns your 
daughter. She was seized this evening in your 
garden, and is now'a captive abvard. of my vessel.” 

The old mérchant’s mein indicated the emotion he 
paperionced->s sudden and irrisistible terror. 

‘My daughter?” he manage -d to articulate, 

“Yes; ‘The simple factiis,” and he looked ag quiet 
as if ‘he were discussing some petty barter or sale, “ | 
havenot been very fortunate lately in my profession, 
and have:been compelled by one cause and another to 
replenis!) my purse from yours by-this process,” 

‘A burning flash of wrath came over Hasvhid’s face 
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and he raised his aand towards his servants, who 
were pressing down the rock-stairs and ranging them- 
eelvesaround. Ali caught his extended arm, with a 
omntSe agility, and half drew a pistol from his 
pocket. 

“Let me suggest a little reflection and calmness,” 
he said, with a countenance as implacable as death 
itself. “I-cam shoot you and myself before your 

veervants can seize me, and what then? Why, your 
daughter would experience a fats to which in con- 
parigon our deaths would be simple blessings.” 

Haschid felt the fiendishness of the. speaker, and 
@avk back upon one of the stone steps leading to the 
castle. 

“Villain ! 
demanded. 

“ As I observed, she is aboard of my vessel.” 

“And your terms ?” 

“Twenty thousand pounds, to be paid to me this 
tight.” 

«A long pause succeeded. Ali seated himself on 
the stone-steps, and quietly looked seaward. 

“Very well, sir,” finally said Haschid; “ bring 
my daughter here, and I will pay you the ransom 
you demand.” 

The self-styled corsair crossed his legs and smiled, 
in his peculiar, wicked manner; and the two men 
again looked at each other several moments in silence. 
Ali was in no wise discomposed by this scrutiny, 
but,-on-the contrary, rather pleased by the emotion 
the troubled glances of Haschid displayed. He re- 
joiced in the knowledge that the money would be 
forthcoming. 

“What security have I,” he demanded, in his hard 
aud cold voice, “that you will not kill me on the spot, 
or arrest me for punishment, the instant the girl is 
again in your hands?” 

“Security 2? You havemy word of honour. Bring 
my daugiiter to this spot, and I pledge my most 
sacred word to pay you the twenty thousand pounds 
you demand, and will assure you an unmolested re- 
curn to your vessel.” 

The old man might have added that he had sworn 
fn his own soul to spend five or ten times the amount 
ofthe ransom, if necessary, to bring the corsair to 
condign punishment, at theexpiration of the obliga- 
tion Le had taken. 

Ali shook his head. 

“I know that I couldn't be trusted so far as you 
ask me to trast you,” he said. “ Without expressing 
avy doubts of your word I wish to say that | should 
not feel safe in bringing the girl here. You'll excuse 
the fact, I'm sure, in view of the utter extinction of all 

onfidence which results from my profession. Sorry 
to appear hard in my terms, but this is no time to 
trifle.” 

He looked as grim as a hungry tiger. 

“ Well, how do you propose to return my child 
and receive the ransom?” asked Haschid, after a 
pause. 

“In the simplest manner possible. An hour hence, 
I will appear on a certain island, attended by one man 
and the girl, and you can meet me there, attended by 
ope men and the ransom. We'll then exchange 
our treasures, and you'‘and yours can go your way, 
while I and mine proceed ours: What can be 
better ?” 

The off-handed mannerin which Ali uttered this 
proposition did not blind Haschid by its nature, He 
aaw thatthe corsair could place men in waiting at 
¢he rendezvous, and retain the money, the girl, and 
even himself. 

He remarked as much to the visitor. 

“Can't help that,” was the response. 
your chances.” 

A cold sweat broke out on Haschid’s brow. He was 
tempted to seize the bold villain before him, and 
make Isolette’s restoration a question of his life or 
leath; but the awful perils to which she was exposed 
caused him to dismiss the thought. He reflected a 
few moments, and then said: 

“T accept your terms, as hard as they are. When 
and where sliall we meet you?” 

“T'ill send a man to guide you to the rendezvous, 
in about an hour.” 

“Very well. I will not fail you.” 

Ali soon took his departure, in a state of the most 
lively rejoicing. Haschid gazed after him, with a 
meaning light in his clear eyes. 

“Undoubtedly, the villain intends to trick me,” he 
adliloquized. He intends to keep my poor lsolette, 
and secure the ransom. But let him beware! If he 
brings his crew to the rendezvous, I'll have twenty 
or thirty of my men looking out for his vessel at the 
¢ame moment.” 

He instantly armed twenty of his servants, provided 
them with a good night-g'sss, and sent them seaward 
ia boats, with orders to creep up near the corsair 
sessel, and ready to seize Ler at any signs of a combat 
oe any of the islands. 

“ We shall havea rendezvous on one of them, in 


What have you done with her ?” he 


‘You take 


the course of an hour,” he said, by way of final in- 
struction. “ If. the rascal brings hisicrew with him, 
you'll learn the faet from our pistols, and must preci- 
pitate yourselves on the schooner aud seize her.” 

This was the thought which had caused Haschid to 
accept the corsair’s one-sided proposition. As a pre- 
caution against treachery, it seemed to have solidity 
and practicability; but the old man grew nervous 
over it -after his boats had gone,.and he suddenly ex- 
perienced a shock of terror and agony, as he reflected 
that the probable result of suchacheckmate would 
be the instant death of his daughter. 

His resources seemed inadequate to the emergency. 
He felt that he was at sea, without charts or compass. 
All was dark and threatening before him. 

(To be continued.) 





OLD CASSAM’S SLIPPERS. 
AN ARABIAN TALE. 


THere formerly, lived at Bagdad an old shop- 
keeper, Abou Cassam by name, much celebrated for 
his avarice. Though he was exceedingly rich, his 
clothes were composed of shreds and patches; his 
turban, of the coarsest. Jinen, was,so filthy, dirty, and 
greasy, that its original colour could no longer be.dis- 
tinguished; but of all his wardrobe (the ,whole, of 
which he carried on him) his slippers merited the 
particular attention of the curious. The soles were 
ornamented with immense hobnails, and the uppers 
were apparently nothing but patches. During the 
ten years that they had been slippers, the most skilful 
cobblers of the country bad exhausted all the ingenuity 
of their art in collecting and drawing together the 
ruins. They had even become so weighty as to bea 
proverb; and when his townsmen wished to speak of 
anything as peculiarly burtlensome, the slippers. of 
Cassam were always the objects of comparison. 

One day as the merchant was walking in the grand 
bazaar of the city, some one offered to sell him a con- 
siderable quantity of crystal; he quickly concluded 
the bargain, as it was a very advantageous one. 

Having learned some days after that a ruined per- 
fumer, had been compelled, as a last resource, to sell a 
quantity of the finest rose-water, the merchant profited 
by the misfortune of this poor man, and purchased 
the rose-watec at lesa than half its value. 

This good fortune put him in a good humour; in 
place of giving a great feast, as was the custom of the 
Eastern merchants when they made a good bargain, 
he found it more expedient to venture the expense of 
going to the bath, where he had not been for a long 
time. 

As he was taking off his garments, one of his friends 
+-or at least a person whom he took to be such (for 
misers very rarely, have friends)—told him that his 
slippers made him the Jaughing-stock of the whole 
city, and that he ought t6 purchase others. 

“1 have been thinking of that for a long time,” re- 
plied Cassam; ‘‘ but these are not so much worn out 
that I cannot wear tlem some time yet.” 

During this conversation he had entered the bath- 
room. Whilst he was bathing, the Cadi of Bagdad 
came in also. Cassam having finished before the 
judge, passed into the outer room; he dressed, but 
sought in vain for his slippers; but in the place of 
them, he found a beautifal new pair. 

Our miser persuaded liimself—because he wished it 
—that he who had spoken so well had left them as a pre- 
sent, and put them on, and left the bath in very good 
spirits, because he had been sayed the mortification of 
purchasing a pair of slippers. 

When the cadi' had finished bathing, his slaves 
hunted everywhere for his slippers—but they found 
uone but. a vile pair,of leather ones, which were dis- 
covered to be those of Cassam. 

The eunuchs pursued the supposed cheat, and 
brought him back accused of theft; the cadi, after 
having again changed slippers, sent him to prison. 

Money was necessary to get out of the. claws of 
justice; and as Cassam was reputed to be at least as 
rich as be was avaricious, they did not let him escape 
without paying a pretty large sum. 

On his return home, the afflicted Cassam, in spite, 
threw his slippers into the Tigris, which flowed under 
bis windows, 

A few days after, some fishermen, drawing a, net 
more heavy than usual, found in it the slippers of 
Cassam. The nails with which they were covered had 
broken the meshes of the net. 

The fishermen, angry both at Cassam and the 
slippers, took it into their heads to throw them into 
his house, through the windows which he had left open. 

The slippers, being thrown with some force, struck 
the vials which were in. the window, and knocked 
them down; the bottles were broken, and all the fine 
rose-water was lost, . Imagine to yourself, geutle 
reader, if you can, the grief of Cassam at these accu- 
mulated disasters. 





““Oursed slippers!" cried he, tearing his beard, « yo, 
have caused me great losses. [ 

le sighed; and taking a shovel, made a hole in \j, 
garden to bury his ruined, though still beloved, sijoo. 

One of bis neighbours, who, fora long time, hiad , 
spite against himysaw hith replacing the earth. H. 
immediately ran. to tell the governor that Cassam had 
dug up a*treasure in his garden; he only wished ty 
excite the cupidity of the commander. 

It was. useless for our miser to say that he had not 
found a treasure, and that he had only buried his olq 
shoes; the govervor had calculated on getting the 
money, and poor Cassam was not set at liberty until 
he had paid another large sum. 

Our man was desperate, and wishing his slippers 
destroyed with all his heart, went to throw them into 
the aqueduct some distancefrom the city. He believed, 
for once, that he would hear nothing more of his 
slippers; but the evil one, who.'wes not yet tired of 
playing tricks, justly directed the slippers to the smal! 
opening of the aqueduct, and they stopped the flow of 
water. 

The overseers of the fountain hastened to ro- 
pair the damage. They found and carried to ths 
governor tlie old shoes of Cassam, declaring that they 
had done ail the mischief. 

The. urifortunate master of the slippers was scnt fo 
prison and condemned to pay a fine far heavier than 
the two first ones. 

The governor who had punished the crime, pretend- 
ing to be very’ liberal, returned the precious slippers 
to the owner. 

Cassam, inorder to. prevent any further evils that 
they might cause, determined to burn them; and as 
they were perfectly soaked with water, he placed 
them in the sun on the terrace of his house. 

But fortune had not yet exhausted all her arrows 
against him, and the last which she had reserved for 
him was more cruel ‘than all the rest. A dog, belong- 
ing to one of the neighbours, perceived tlhe slippers, 
and jumped from the terrace of his master: to that of 
our miser; he took one of the slippers in his mouth, 
and.while playing with it, let it fall into the street. 

This nnlucky old shoe fell directly on the head of a 
lady who was passing at the moment. The terror 
and the violence of the: blow occasioned a long and 
dangerous illness 

Lhe husband complained to the cadi, and Cassam 
was condemned to, pay a fine proportionate to the 
magnitude of the injury of which he was the cause. 

_He returned home, and taking his two slippers in 
his hands, returned to the cadi. 

* My lord,” said) he tothe cadi, with so dolorous a 
visage that the judge could not restrain his laugliter, 
“here are the fatal instruments of all my troubles. 
These cursed slippers have at length reduced me to 
poverty; condescend to have them arrested, in order 
that the misfortunes which they wil! still undoubtedly 
occasion may not be imputed to me.” 

Lhe cadi could not refuse his request ; and Cassam 
learned, $o his cost, the great danger of not frequently 
changing his slippers. v. C 
—_——s 


Sucu is the enormous bulk of the atmosphere, that 
even if there were no restorative or ,enovating 
agencies in operation, no less a period than 800,000 
years must elapse before the animals living on the 
surface of the earth could consume the whole of its 
oxygen. 

Tre Jockey Cius Frower Grru.—Tsabella, the 
bouquetiére of the French Jockey Club, who was 
lately attacked by two men in the streets of Paris 
and valiantly drove them off, must now be a person 
of some means, for she receives a great many valu- 
able gifts, and the monopoly of the flower trade on 
the race-courses should be very profitable. It is the 
custom for the winner of the Derby to present her 
with a dress of his own tarf colours. That which 
sbe received this year from M. Charles Lafitte, who 
figures on the correct card as Major Fridolin, was a 
wonder in its way, and was due to the famous man- 
milliner Worth. The colours were light blue and 
white, the buttons were jockey caps of silver, the 
waist buckle was a silver saddle, and horseslioes, bits, 
curb-chains and stirrups hung from every possible 
and impossible part of the dress. Isabella hasa great 
ss and good looks, but can hardly be con- 
sidered as the type of the ideal flower girl, being less 
remarkable for beauty than for heslth and strength, 
of which latter qualities her recent exploit has shown 
the value. 


Tue Feast or Cuerries.—There isa feast cele- 
brated.at Naumburg, called the “ Feast of Cherries,” 
in which troops of children parade the streets with 
green boughs, ornamented with, cherries, to com- 
memorate @ triumph obtained in the following manner. 
In 1432 the Ilussites threatened the city of Naum- 
burg with immediate destruction, when one of the 
citizens, named Wolf, proposed. that all the children 
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in the eity,-from seven to fourteen years of age, 
sould be clad im mourning, and sentas supplicants to 
sieenemy: Procopius Nasus, chief of the Hussites, 
was so touehed with this spectacle, that he received 
tue young supplicants, regaled them fruits, and pro- 
yised them to spare the city. ‘The children returned 
crowned with leaves, holding cherries, and crying: 
« Victory !"— Phillips's Fruits of Great Britain. 





TEMPTATION. 
——< 


Br J. F. SMITH, 
author of “ The Will and the Way," Woman and her Master,” 
é&e., de. 


, 


CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Why should we weep when children die? 
‘They ‘scape the hand of thought and sin: 
Stretched in their innovence they lie, 
Fair as the first-pluck’d flowers of spring. 
Birthday Ode. 

Tiere is nothing in humanity more engaging than 
cuildhood. Its graces and affections, like the tendrils 

{the young vine, twine themselves so closely round 
the hearts of those who are its support and guide, 
that it becomes almost impossible to separate them. 

Felix Gatrachi, the only child of the singer, had 
iaherited the characteristics of both his parents. He 
was gifted, beautiful, capricious, passionate, and 
generous—the pet of his father—the idol of his 
wother- who loved him—as ‘mothers only love— 
with that deep devotion whicli sees into the future. 
Lhe defects— the very genius of her boy alarmed her. 

On Fanny’s first introduction to the house, the 
spoiled urchin regarded ber with jealousy and dislike. 
He could not endure the thought of another sharing 
the caresses of his parents. ' 

At the end of a week he tolerated her, and before 
a uonth had elapsed could not endure her a moment 
from his presence; for no sooner had he discovered, 
with the intuitive perception of his years, that the 
little stranger was no rival in the affections of madame, 
but merely an object of her benevolence, than he made 
ter his companion, his playmate, his friend. 

[t was beautiful to watch the two children—so dif- 
ferent, yet each equally lovely; the boy, his hair and 
eyes dark, like most of the infants of the sunny south 

-impetaous, wayward, yet generous—at one moment 
quatrelling with lis playmate, because she could— or, 
as he poutingly declared, would—not understand him 
ihe next, throwing his little arms around her, and 
passionately kissing away the tears his fury had drawn 
irth; the girl fair—oh, how <azzling fair!—her 
features radiant with the holy innocence of childhood 

-her hair floating in masses of natural curls over her 
ueck and shoulders, 

As they sometimes stood with their arms enter- 
laing each other, watching some object from the 
window, or gazing on the toys and flowers which, 
wit!) maternal fondness, madame frequently surprised 
them, they reminded her of the twin angels of night 
and morning. 

{un the midst of the elegance and luxury which sur- 
rounded her, Fanny did not forget her old friends at 
st. Martin’s Court. Whenever Sally, the young 
painter, the aged actress, or any of the inmates of her 
former home came to visit her, Felix, toys, amuse- 
meat, all were abandoned. 

She sprang into their arms with the pure, eager 
love of childhood. She was too young to know in- 
gratitude—or, as Madamé Montereau would have ex- 
pressed it, to feel the independence of the heart. 

It was only by making him sketches and yielding 
to all his humours, that Barry succeeded in reconcil- 
iag the boy to his visits. 

How frequently has the climate of England proved 
fatal to the children of the south—especially when 
tansplanted at too eatly an age to her humid soil? 
Despite the cares, the tender solicitude with which 
Madame Garrachi watched over her child, a slight 
hectic cough settled on his chest—the forerunner of 
that fatal disease, consumption, which has desolated 
40 many a once happy home by robbing it of its most 
graceful ornaments, 

‘he mother became alarmed. The signor, who had 
by this time fallen completely into the toils of the 
artful Mademoiselle Cherini, only “ pooh-poohed,” 
and langhed at her fears. The first fine weather, a 
litle sun and fresh air, he declared, wo:i!d set all to 
tights, She, listening to his hopes, rather than her 
convictions, believed him. ; 

{he sun came at last—as he generally comes in 
Hugland, like a lazy laggard, half-ashamed to show his 
lace; the air, too, blew freshly— but the cough of little 
Uelix inereased. Madame insisted on sending fora phy- 
sician : her husband went for one, but took care to in- 
forma Lim on the way of what he termed his wife's uu- 
founded apprehensions. : 

The mau of science received both his cue and /is 
fe before making his visit. 











“See how thin heis!” objected the anxious mother, 
her féars but half allayed by the assurance that there 
were no symptoms of consumption. 

‘* His age, madame ?” 

“Bight years, sir.” 

The physician declared that he was merely out- 
growing his strength. 


“T told you so!” exclaimed the signor, in a tone of | 


satisfaction—for he well knew that uo persuasion or 
motives of interest would have induced her to remain 
another day in England, had she really been con- 
vinced that the life of her boy was in danger; “ you 
are too anxious !” 

His wife looked at him reproachfnlly, as if to ask 
whether it were possible for the heart of a mother to 
feel too anxious where the life of her only child was 
at stake. 

Independent of the heartless father’s desire not'to 
separate himself from the syren who had enthralled 
him, Signor Garrachi had another, and, if possible, 
a yet meaner motive: the opera season was but half 
over, and madame’s engagement was a most lucrative 
one. 

“Still,” said the physician, hesitatingly—for the 
man had some conscienee—“ we cannot be too careful: 
the curse of our English climate undoubtedly is con- 
sumption. Prevention is better than cure: what I 
recommend is change of air.” 

‘“Ttaly !” exclaimed the singer. 

Her husband looked dreadfully annoyed. 

“Humph—no! too warm! climate too exciting! 
replied the medical man; ‘might produce the effect 
to which at present there are only slight—very 
slight—predisposing causes. What 1 should recom- 
mend would bea few miles from Loudon—Surrey, for 
instance. Ha!” he added, as if suddenly recollecting 
something, “I have hit on the very place. A friend 
of mine, who has retired from practice, has a deligit- 
ful retreat near Richmond, 1 know that he has occa- 
sionally accommodated invalids, He is skilful, kind, 
and But perhaps madame would consider the 
distance too far, or tiie terms——” 

“Are of vo importance, compared with the health 
of mys boy!” interrupted Madame Garrachi, pressing 
Felix—who began to consider the visit of tue man 
in black a bore- to her bosom. ‘“ When can | see 
him ?” 

‘lhe physician offered very considerately to drive 
over himself; in fact, the house was his. own, and the 
retired medical man whom he had so highly recom_ 
mended, was no other than bis father-in-law, who 
conducted it for him. 

It was not the first instance we have seen of science 
playing into the hands of cupidity. 

In three days the boy was takey to Richmond; at 
the end of a month the disease had made such rapid 
advances that it was pronounced dangerous to remove 
him. 

Then it was that Felix reaped the reward of his 
kindvess to Fanny. His little playfellow waited 
upon him with the most untiring assiduity ; sat en- 
tire days by his bedside, endeavouring to amuse 
him—to sovthe his fretful humours and impatience. 

Never was the devotion of one human being to 
another more touching and complete. Three nights 
a-week, despite the grief which consumed her, 
Madame Garrachi continued to, delight the audience 
of the King’s ‘Theatre; every other moment was 
passed with her dying boy. Little did the Duke of 
This and my Lord ‘hat, as they wondered at the ex- 
quisite pathos of her strains, imagine that they were 
wrung from the agony of her maternal heart—that 
her very soul was, incorporated with them, Never 
had she been so popular or so wretched. 

Rumours of the /iaison between her worthless hus- 
band and unprincipled rival had reached her, but they 
scarcely augmented her sorrow: the first overw'ielm- 
ing grief rendered her comparatively insensible to the 

ain of tie second; probably, too, her soul was armed 
by the shield of scorn. 

Perhaps she ceased to consider him as tke lover of 
her youth—the husband of her choice—the being to 
whom she had confided the happiness of her life, and 
the rich treasure of her love: for behind the spacious 
mask, she saw the mercenary, heartless man who had 
speculated upon her genius—her rising fame—and 
indulged in an easy, luxurious existence from the ex- 
ercise of her talents. 

lf it were so, it was fortunate for herself—for let 
the heart once despise the being to which it has clung 
through good and ill—feel that the idol it has wor- 
shipped is of clay, instead of gold—and the cure is 
half complete. ‘I'here may still be regrets, tears, and 
agonies—yet they are but the throes of an expiring 
passion—the straining of the chain before it breaks— 
the struggles of the suake as we uncoil its deceitful 
folds from around the heart, to let it beat more freely. 

Signor Alberto frequently wondered, as he gazed 
on the thoughtful featares of his wife, whether the 
rumours of his infidelity had reached her—for not one 


” 





| word of reproach or expostulation had ever passed 


her lips. She endured her misery in silence—hers 
were the wrongs 

Too prouc ris—t Y tears— 

The Niobe phere apa a ee 

In his vanity he imagined that she loved him still, 
and chose te ignore the truth, for fear of losing him 
entirely. 

This idea, which none but a mind void of delicacy 
and honour, could have entertaived, added to his 
fatuity and confidence. 

Mademoisselle Cherini felt that she had destroyed 
the happniess of ler rival. and yet her triumph was 
but half complete—the genius of the woman she hated 
remained unsubdued. It required the loss of a purer 
love than the Italian's to crush the energies of his 
gifted wife. 

If at times her voice flagged, or she appeared ab- 
sorbed and regardless of the scene, it was only 
necessary for Madame Garrachi to hear her enemy 
speak—to catch her insolent smile—and in an instant 
she was herself again—would pour forth a gush of 
melody modulated by such exquisite science, that 











even her husband would pause to iisten to her, and 
mentally ask himself what were the attractions which 








diverted his affections from a creature so gifted— 
so profitable. 
(To be continued.) 








EVA AHSLEY. 
—————_—>__-—- ——_ 
CHAPTER LIV. 
LEON THE INFLEXIBLE. 


Leon ASHLEY assumed bis place in the society of 
his native country without question or audible com- 
nent. 

Those who remembered the circumstances which had 
occurred so many years before, were impresse! with 
the belief that a fair duel had ended fatally for one 
party ; and, after so great a lapse of time, it would be 
useless and unfriendly to take any legal steps against 
the survivor. 

The social prestige of his family sustain d@ him. and 
in a short time the most prominent people w thin 
visiting distance called-at Arden Place to make the 
acquaintance of the family, and congratulate Mr. 
Ashley on his return to his native land, 

As the heiress of so magnificent an inheritance, 
Evelyn attracted much attention ; but the visitors ob- 
served the coldness with which her father listened to 
praises of her, and the subdued -petulance with which 
he treated her before strangers. 

The supposition was that he hated her becanse he 
was in a measure dependant on her, and much sym- 


| pathy was felt and expressed for her unhappy 


position in the house every one believed to be ber own. 

Day after day Hessie avas sent for from Arden 
Place, and sometimes, at the imperious command of 
Ashley, detained for a week at a time; yet Mrs. 
Ashley was powerless to set forth her higher claim to 
the society of her danghter. 

Ashley seemed fascinated, enthralled by Bessie’s 
mere presence, and the lovers began to hope every- 
thing from the influence she seemed to be acquiring 
over him. 

With gentle despotism she refused to listen to him 
when he spoke of her future union with Wentworth, 
and she insisted that she should be left free to know 
and appreciate her newly-found father before she was 
called on to accept any one as her husband. 

Such sweet flattery as this lulled the evil spirit with 

which she had to deal with temporary rest, and 
Ashley almost ceased to torment poor Evelyn with his 
incesgant watchfulness. 
But she was fully conscieus that a Cerberus not less 
keenly interested in keeping her out of Wentworth’s 
reach never relaxed her vigilance. Augusta assumed 
the office of spy on her stepdaughter, and assiduously 
kept herself informed of every movement she made ; 
but slie performed her office quietly, and the poor girl 
was thaukful for the respite from the harsh language 
she was accustomed to receive from her father, though 
she knew she was under strict espionage every hour 
of her life. 

In spite of the diversion made in her favour by 
Bessie, she dared not attempt to write to Frank, 
for she knew that her portfolio was daily ex- 
amiued, and when she had once supposed herself free 
from surveillance, and availed herself of the oppor- 
tunity to dash off a line to Frank, the head of her 
stepmother was suddenly thrust over her shoulder, 
and her voice asked : 

“To whom are you writing, love? You can have 
no correspondents in this country, and your father 
will be displeased if you attempt to commun.cate 
with a certain person. Don’t annoy him, Evelyn, for 
his health is still in a very precarious state, and the 
result may be fatal if he be thrown into one of his 
violeut paroxysms of passion.” 
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From that day Evelyn forbore to make an effort to 
address the lover she was never permitted to see ex- 
ept in her father’s presence; for Frank's home was 
xt Ashurst, and the haughty treatment he received 
rom his uvcle caused him to present himself at his 
liouse as seldom as possible. 

Bessie was the only channel of communication be- 
tween the lovers, and she sustained the spirits of both 
by carrying constant messages between them, even 
while Mr, Ashley supposed she was gradually making 
up her mind to accept the destiny which had been pre- 
pared for ber. 

No mention of another lover was made, for Bessie 
had exacted from Mrs. Ashley a promise that she 
would keep her secret till Delancey appeared on the 
scene to plead his own cause. 

Her mother would never have consented to such an 
arrangement if she bad vot seen in the marine intelli- 
gence an account of severe gales, in one of which it 
was stated that the slip, Osprey, commanded by 
Captain Martin, had been so severely injured, that on 
her arrival in Liverpool it was found necessary to 
place her in dock for repairs. 

So Mrs. Astley had more time to breathe, and 
Bessie gained her point. Mr. Ashley remained iu 
blissful ignorance that the imperious charmer who 
had taken his heart by storm was actually betrothed 
to one she loved with all the passionate fervour of her 
nature, 

When Bessie was at Arden Place she relieved Evelyn, 
in a great measure, of her onerous duties. She read 
aloud to Mr. Ashley in ler turn, and was always ready 
to sing to him, accompanying herself on the guitar, 
the only instrument on which she could perform. 

Her voice was a delicious soprano, and she played 
skilfully enough to enchant all who listened to her 
though she made no pretensions to much musical 
knowledge. Bessie had been entirely educated by 
Mrs. Ashley, and the squire had been so well satis- 
fied with her attainments that he had not considered 
it necessary to send her to a finishing school. 

‘the days rolled onwards and even Bessie’s heart 
quaked a little when the end of the stipulated two 
mouths drew near without auy apparent change in the 
lovers’ favour. 

She clearly saw that the time approached in which 
she must strike a decisive blow, and ascertain deti- 
nitely what the fate of Wentworth and Evelyn was 
to be, before she could ask from the latter the fulfil- 
ment of her pledge. 

Frank had already chafed and murmured at the 
delay, declaring it to be useless, but Bessie represented 
to him that just now it would be impossible for 
Evelyn to escape from the espionage in which she 
was held, end unless some skilful diversion were made 
iu her favour, she did not know how an elopement 
could be managed. 

To this he testily replied: 

“ You can manage that as you do everything else, 
Bessie; for you twist us all around your fingers just 
as you please.” 

She faintly smiled, and said: 

‘* Don’t be unjust to me, Frank. If you only knew 
how tired 1 am of playing the part that is forced on 
me, you would not speak as you do. I sometimes 
think 1 am a treacherous and undutiful child, to 
wheedle my father as 1 daily do, to gain some end of 
my own; but somehow I bave never [elt as if 1 owed 
him the obedience of a daugl.ter; fondas he is of me, 
I have never experienced for him any emotion stronger 
than compassion. He isso violeut, that | tremble as 
the time approaches to unveil my heart before him, and 
show him that he has been resting on treacherous 
hope in believing that 1 would hold you to your troth 
with me.” 

Wentworth saw that she was wounded by his fate 
words aud he penitently said: 

“ Forgive me, Bessie; but [ am so unhappy—so 
uncertain of what a day may bring forth, that I am 
keptina continued state of wretched expectation. If 
I could see Evelyn alone—could receive the assurance 
that the promise will be kept if we can succeed in 
releasing ber from the captivity in- which she is held, 
[ could bear this suspense better; bat sheis so timid, 
so fearful of her father’s malediction, that I have 
little faith in the fulfilment oi pledge. She will 
be sure to shrink back at the last moment. 

‘| have done all that I can to re-assure you on that 
point, Frank. I cannot answerfor Lvelyn’s courage 
at the last; but I know that she loves you with all 
her heart, and you must content » urself with that 
vertainty till the time arrives to test Lier fortitude in 

iolating her father’s commands.” 

“Well, she has not wach longer to debate the 
question,” he gloomily replied, “for in another week 
the time agreed on expires, aud two weeks from to- 
day the wedding at ‘The Oaks takes place. Mr. De- 
laneey will then appear on the scene, andformally make 
known his pretentions to your hand, Oh, Bessie, 
what au explosion there will be!” 

‘The first explosion caused by your elopement 
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with Evelyn will blow-us up so effectually, that what 
there is left will be prepared for anything,” she re- 
plied, witha sparkle of her old humour. “ When 
Ernest comes to pick me out of the ruins, [ think my 
father will be too much subdued to say no to his pro- 
posal.” 

Frank shook his head dubiously, but he was some- 
what comforted, and he sent innumerable messages 
to Evelyn when she returned to Arden Place. 

Mrs. Ashley during all these weeks was ina state 
of wretched indecision. 

She often accompanied her daughter on her visits 
to her stepson, and frequently tendered her services 
as reader, for he had weak eyes and never read a line 
himself. ‘ 

To her extreme annoyance, she found that the 
influence she hoped to gain over the irritable 
sensualist was entirely superseded by that of Bessie. 

In her presence he scarcely seemed to notice any 
ene else, and although he was studiously polite to 
Mrs. Ashley, he manifested no pleasure ih her society ; 
in fact, it seemed rather a restraint upon him. 

The youth and freshness, of Bessie possessed an 
inexpressible charm to the worn-out man of pleasure, 
and as she sat on a low ottoman reading to him, he 
would amuse himself for hours playing with a tress 
of her hair, unwinding it from the shell-like ear, and 
twisting its golden length around his fingers. 

He declared that Berenice’s hair, which has given 
name to one of the constellations, was never more 
beautiful than hers, and lavished on her the flatteries 
which, in his youth, had made him irresistible to 
most women. 

If Bessie did not love him she was not insensible to 
the homage he offered her charms, and she received 
it in such a manner as to fill her mother with 


in. 

Mrs. Ashley often felt as if it would be impossible to 
keep her disgraceful secret much longer. Her child 
must be all her own, and not be called on to render 
filial attentions to a man whe had no claims on her, 
and especially to such a man as she knew Leon 
Ashley to be. 

Many times sho felt tempted to draw Bessie 
forcibly from his side, proclaim aloud the sin of 
which she had been guilty, and bid him find the long 
lost daughter of Eva Weston, and restore her to 
her rightful position. 

But the dread of scorn from the world, the fearful 
rage of this human tiger, should her evil deed be dis- 
closed to him, deterred her, and heart-sick, she turned 
away with the feeling that her sin had found her out, 
and its results would yet bring her to the dust with 
shame aud abasement. 

Bessie saw that she was ‘depressed and annoyed, 
and by attention and tenderness when they were 
together, she endeavoured to raise her falling spirits. 
Poor child! at this time she had both hands and 
heart full herself without attempting to give comfort 
to another; and her time was so fully occupied by 
Mr. Ashley's exactions, that she cou'd scarcely com- 
mand an hour to reply to her lover's letters, which 
came to her regularly under cover to Kate Welby. 

In her turn she sent them over by Wentworth, 
who, at this uncomfortable time, was almost a daily 
visitor at The Oaks. 

When Delancey first asked Bessie to be his wife 
she had fully explained fo him the peculiar position 
in which she was placed, arid he understood why 
some diplomacy was necessary before he could make 
known his pretensions ‘to her hand with any prospect 
of success. 

In two more weeks the brilliant wedding of Miss 
Welby was to be celebrateil ; the invitations had been 
sent far and wide to the friends of both families, and 
Bessie had promised to lay aside ber mourning for 
that evening, and actas bridesmaid to her friend. 

She had succeeded in obtaining from Mr. Ashley a 
promise that Evelyn should also be present on that oc- 
casion, and with much trepidation, couragedus as she 
was, she decided tiiat she must approach the dreaded 
subject of her own position towards Frank, and ascer- 
tain if Mr. Ashley could be induced, on ‘any reason- 
able terms, to sanction the union of the lovers. 

On the afternoon of the day on whicl she held the 
foregoing conversation with Wentworth, she sat beside 
hin with the guitar on which she had been playing, 
thrown on the floor near her. 

He seemed in an unusually good humour, and 
laughed and jested with her’in the most agreeable 
inanner. 

Augusta listened to the playful badinage with feel- 
ings that were far from agreéable, and she at length 
said : 

“If you were not Leon’s daughter, I should be des- 
perately jealous of you, Bessie. - You have completely 
rivalled me, and you are the only creature who seems 
free from constant réproof in his presence.” 

Her husband turned a frowning brow towards her, 
and angrily said: 

‘Madam, I wonder that you should linger near me. 





I can dispense with your presence now, as the ov}y 
one who cares to understand me is near to ministe; 
to my wants. Evelyn has been absent from the 
room some time, and you had better look after her 4: 
once.” 

With a crestfallen air Augusta left the room, ana 
Bessie said : 

“Oh, papa, how can you treat Mrs. Ashley « 
cavalierly? She loves you, and would be glad to be 
everything to you if you would only permit her.” 

He curled his lip and indifferently replied; 

“She does not amuse me, aud that is of more con- 
sequence tome now than being loved. I was in 
fatuated about that woman once, but after the firs; 
bloom of her beauty passed away, there was nothing 
left to careabout. Poor Augusta only bores me now 
If she only possessed a tithe of your brightness, oj 
your wit and fun, I should still have some pleasure in 
her ministrations, but she is dull. Do you know. 
Bessie, I do not know what IT should do without 
you.” 

“ Tf.I am so necessary to you, how will you consent 
to give meupto Frank? You insist that I shall hold 
him to his troth, yet you would be unwilling to see 
me go with him,” 

He impatiently replied : 

“ Frank isa nuisance tome. He is not worthy of 
you, for the simpleton actually prefers that little 
nobody Evelyn toyou, my bright Peri. I almost wish 
that my father had not made such a will. It is too 
bad that you must eventually accept him; but such a 
gem as you are, Bessie, must have a magnificent 
setting, and [ shall have nothing to give you.” 

“Then let Frank repudiate the bond himself and 
give theestateup tome. He is perfectly willing to 
do this, and accept Evelyn’s hand and fortune in lien 
of those he relinquishes. I, on my part, pledge my- 
self to settle on you the half of the income which 
Frank gives up, and , 

She had thus far spoken so eagerly that Ashley 
could not interrupt her, but he now burst forth with 
the first imprecations he had ever used in her 
presence. After exhausting the first violence of 
his wrath in a yolley of curses, he savagely went 
on: 
“So you, who I believed true'to me, are in leagus 
with Frank and Evelyn. You ask me to let the im- 
pression go abroad that you have been refused, jilted. 
Don'tanger me, Bessie, for I begin to find it pleasant 
to have something to love and forbear with. Hear 
my ultimatum—Evelya shall never marry Frank 
Wentworth, nor any other mav. She is too de’icate 
tolive many years, ard she probably inherits tie 
taint of insanity which is in the Arden blood. 
not that a sufficient reason for keeping her always 
under my own eye? I know that she clierishes a sen- 
timental attachment for my nephew, and I do not 
regret it, for when you and he find that you mus: 
marry each other, Evelyn willgradually make up her 
mind that her destiny is that of single blessedness. 
It is the only safe one for her, as you will see ii 
you reflect upon the antecedents of her mother’s 
family.” : 

Bessie summoned courage to remonstrate : 

“Dear papa, believe me, Evelyn is in no more 
danger of losing ber reason than I am, that is, unless 
you thwart her passion for Frank. In that case, th 
evil you dread might be brought on by the sufferings 
of her mind. They love each other too well for me 
to be willing to step between them, and [ entreat 
that you will listen to my prayer in their behalf wit!- 
out manifesting such violent anger.” 

‘Bessie Ashley,” he. said, with stern emphasis, 
“from no other person would I listen to such words 
at all, and you abuse the influence you have gained 
over me, when you dare to bring forward a petitic: 
1 haye sworn not -to grant. It is my unalterable 
determiuation that your union with Frank shall take 
place at some future day. We need be iu no hurry 
about the time ; you are young enongh to wait, an: 
as you are both silly enough to think love of mor: 
value than worldly prosperity, I will give you time \» 
come to your sober senses,” 

“Oh, paya,” she passionately criéd, “after what 
has passed between Frank and Evelyn, | caa newer 
marry him, It would be shameful for me to du such « 
thing ; it would break my sister’s heart, and make 
Frank hate me.” 

“ What right had your sister to.attempt to rival you 
She knew the compact that binds you and Frank tw 
choose each other ; knew that it would be ruin to one 
or both to repudiate it. Let her silly heart break: 
and as to my nephew, there is little fear that he wil! 
not, in time, adore such a woman as you are, [ have 
no doubt on that score.” 

‘“'Then your will is immutable?” she asked, with a 
strange glitter in her eyes. 

“Immutable as fate itself. I shall take good care 
that Evelyn has no chance to play me false; a cov 
stant watch shall be kept over her. [ will command 
Augusta not to lose sight of her while Frank remains 
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in the neighbourhood. 


Why don’t he go on his 
travels? He has seen nothing of is own country, 
and there is as much worth seeing ou this side of the 
water as on the other.” 

» The winter season is not the usual time selected 
fur a tour of pleasure,” replied Bessie, with a peculiar 
smile, “but I believe that Frank intends to set out on 
his travels very soon. But he does not wish to go 
aione, and perhaps he may ask you for a companion.” 

“He need not ask for you yet awhile, and as to 
|.velya, she is quite out of the question. Come, sing 
to me again my nerves are all unstrung from dig- 
useing this unwelcome topic.’ ed 

Bessie took up her e+ ma struck the nll a 
uiscordant manner, and rising, said : 

“L beg you will excuse me, papa, for I am too 
much disturbed in mind to sing at present. Bealiles, 
| promised Minny to return to Ashurst before night, 
sod | must set out at once to reach’ there before 










dark.” 
“Confound Minny! I believe sli@<fs jealous. of 
soar stay near me, I have seen J at us 
we are together in a way I te like. SI 
(uinks, because she has i chi of you a 
your infancy, that her fh YOu ate superior 
wine.” illne LY ‘| fast. 
~ Her claims are indegd gteat, #ir, for she has ‘been |. 
more than @ mother to’ owe to ll that I am 
sue educated me, for my prin sand from her 


| wast have caught neryou so often 
ompliment.” . 

“You are » gealolis advocate, Miss Ashley, but I | 
ish you would not speak of my stepmother as 
sie were ti fo more of your affection than you 
\sstow On thé, Since you must go, give me a kiss, 
vad be sure to d0me back in the morning.’ 

“| shall be certain to do that,” she significantly 
vsptied, and stooping over, she lightly touched her 
lips to his forehead. 


ae 


CHAPTER LV. 
THE EAVESDROPPER. 


1 Lytn@ into the apartment in which Evelyn sat 

ith her fancy work, guarded by her stepmother, 

Hessie said: 

Papa wishes you to go to him, I believe, Mrs. 
\siley. JT am compelled to go back to Ashurst to- 
ight, 80 F cannot remain any longer with him.” 

With a dark look, Angusta arose at once, aud said, 
viii an accent of pique: 

“| suppose he can tolerate me when you are not 

ithin reach. Bessie Ashley, the time will come to 
sou, as it. has to myself, when that icy hearted man 
vill cast you off as unfeelingly as he does me. 1 love 
im—you know that 1 do—yet—yet you come between 
‘im aud me every day, every hour.” 

bessie’s forbearance was almost worn out, 
‘sit a8, if she must burst into tears, 
svntvolled herself, and quietly said : 

“ Do not blame me, mamma, for what 1. cannot 
help. L would willingly give placeto you if 1 were 
ver mitted to’ do so. 

* Don’t tell me that —I know better,” was the pas- 
sivuate response. “ Can 1 not seefor myself that your 
head is as much turned by his flatteries as my. own 
ace was—alas! somuch the worse for me! But ‘if 
yoo were fifty times bis daughter, 1 would not 


” 


and she 
but she 





‘ and 

What furthershe might lave said was cut short by 
« violent ring from the bell Ashley usually kept be- 
vide him, and Augusta hurried away to obey the 
*.utnons 80 peremptorily given. 

bessier looked after her with an expression of 
painful surprise, but she had no soover disappeared 
than she turned to Evelyn, who was anxiously regard- 
iug her face, and said ; 

* We have net amoment to lose, Evelyn, for some 
ue W a be sent hither to overhear what I have to say 
ed you.” 

She paused, asif uncertain how to goon, and Evelyn 
grew white as she whispered: 

‘Whatisit, Lessie? «Somethings painful, 
vers well see.” 

“Only this: That there is no hope save in your 
wn energy and Frauk’sdevotiou.. He insists that | 
suuli.eventually become thé wife of F'rank,and openly 
ivclares his determination-to prevent you from marry- 
tug atall, Oh, Evelyn, if you fail Frauk now, in his 
desperation, Lam afraid he will be capable of giving 
you -wp, and consenting to fulfil the contract out of 
spite, 

» How can you say such a thing of so noble a man 
1s l'rank?” replied Evelyn, almost angrily. “I will 

ttailbim. J am madeso wretched here, that any 

nge must be for the better. I place: my fate in 


1 can 


» hands and yours; nud bid you act for me. What 
a think right 1 will do.” j 
Now. I know you for my trae sister,” exclaimed 


promise you that. you 


sie, delightedly, “and | 
home to consult with 


| ani oie 


‘ e rescued, 


constant dread of that fearful man it is our or- 
| tune to claim for our father, I am unnat ‘Bilp- | Ww 


Frank to-night. He shall write out our plans in 
detail, and I will find means to give you the letter 
without any ove being aware of it.” 

“ Yes-+I understaud; but mamma is coming back ; 
I hear her stealthy step approaching,” whispered 
Evelyn, in great agitation, aud the next moment 
Augusta opened the door,and commanded Evelyn to 
go to her father immediately. 

Without daring to glance toward Bessie, she 
gathered up her work and left the room, accompanied 
by her stepmother. 

“ Poor slave!” sighed the young girl. ‘She never 
knows what it is to draw a free breath. She lives in. 










pose, for I have no soft feeling, for hitt i can 
excuse his conduct towards poor Evelyn.” )) 

She sighed as she donned her ik. 
for the afternoon was so mild that ® Over 


on horseback. a 
when she found herself. mout bd on pigh 
i. 


mé teed, flying over the ground that.’ 
a Arden Place aud Ash t, ot 
and she felt her courage rising t and 
Eibe difficulties that arose Salers Se thick ‘and | 





hi Was gethering when slie dismounted at, 
the r of Ashurst, and mild as the weal or was, 
th fa ae through with het rapid rid through 


bright fire burning, and tea teady 
a; on gots she made eh 3 al pres at 
rom 
ies fe aheatth, broug meh back brightness to | 
d Seger hee te; for to be loved aid 
shed gis i ppinessof Beasie’s life, 

Her gay pred aera hoak the evening almost 
odubipeed 1 Frank that nothing had ocourred during 
her abserice to depress her, but as t were 
separating for the night she found an opportanity to 
hea to him, as she believed unnoticed by Mrs. 

i 

bs oma back here in an hour, Frank. I have some- 
thing important to communicate to you,” 

Mrs. Ashley’s ears were exceedingly ‘keen, and 
more acute than Wentworth, she had seen that in 
spite of Bessie’s gaiety, something was lying heavy 
at her heart. She caught the drift of the low- 
breathed words, careful as Bessie believed she had 
been to evade her notice, and she vainly asked her- 
self what her daughter could possibly have to say to 
Frank which required such secresy ; aiid why was it 
so pressing that it must be told that very night. 

Torturing her mind with vain conjectures, Mrs. 
Ashley hastened ber night toilette and dismissed her 
servant, that she might be frée to act as she might 
deem best. 

Wrapped in her heavy dressing robe, she sat 
gazing in the fire and thinking over the words she 
had overheard. Kepulsive as such a course would 
once have been to her, she aow determined to be 
present at that mysterious interview, and stealthily 
learn What confidence her daughter had to make 
to Frank. 

If she could only gain. the sitting-room without 
being detected, she could easily conceal herself in 
one of the deep recesses im front of the windows, 
over which heavy curtains fell. Once securely 
eusconced behind the folds of the drapery, she could 
hear.all that passed botween the two, and take her 
own measures accordingly. 

She set her doov ajar,. and eagerly listened for 
Frank’s step as he retired to his own apartment. It 
was so long before she heard any movement from that 
direction, that she. began to fear he would defeat her 
intentions by awaiting Bessie’s return without going 
to his: reom. 

But he.at length came out, and no soouer had the 
glimmer of the light he carried in his band been shut 
from.the hall by the: closing of his ‘door, than the 
excited watcher flitted noislessly from her room, 
descended the. thickly-carpeted stairs without an 
audible footfall, and as silently entered the lower 

apartment. 

The ruddy glow of the fire caat:its warm gleams 
ou thecrimson covered furniture and flickered over the 
pictures on the walls. The air of luxury and comfort 
which pervaded the room caused: her to mutter : 

“Can those two young simpletons be plotting to 
throw away such a home as this? Maduess such as 
that must be circumvented at any cost to myself. No 
—I am not wrong in doing anything that will save 
my child from ruin.” 

Fearing that Wentworth might speedily return, 
Mrs. Ashley, after hurried glance around, ensconced 
herself on an Ottoman behind the curtain, nearest the 
fire. She had taken the precaution to wrap herself 
in a large shawl before coming down, and she pro- 
ceeded to make herself comfortable in her place of 
concealment. 





chair usually stood, and she arranged this with the 
folds of the curtain in such a manner that she could 
easily see all that passed in the room. 

With little fear of being detected, she then waited 
in breathless impatience for the return of the two ou 
whose confidence she was about to intrude in sv 
unjustifiable a manner. 

The house was buried in that deep silence 
comes with night in the country in the cold se. 
the year,and with ears sharpened to painiul acute 
ness, Mrs. Ashley could detect no sound of ajproaci 
ing footsteps. 

Five—ten minutes, and then the door was open 
Sibout the slightest premonitory warning, and Wen: 

.came in, wearing a pair of soft slippers, and 


Which 
ison of 


‘bearing in one hand his portfolio, aud iu the other his 


lamp. 
He bn the table near the fire, placed them upon 
it, and’ sat down with his head resting upon his 
hand, his @yes fixed upon the glowing ¢ coals with a 
dreamy oH very sad expression. 
had» not sat thus many moments when his 
thoughts wers interraptel by tie appearance of 
She came in witha frightened expression, 
and said with a shiver: 

_ Iwas afraid to bringa light past Minny's door. 
$ pho should see if, @nd I am all iu a tremor at 
ving tocome down that dark staircase iuto the 
k-looking hall @lone, Ob, Frank! I[ do not 

Tight to weet you in this clan 

re was ne other chauce to inform 

rou of the result of my conversation with my father 
re I teehee to him to-morrow.’ 









about that, Bessie. You and I 
| foigetlior as brother and sister, and 
there is no more harm ia your meeting me here to- 
night than if we really stood in that selation to each 
other. .I amin a tremor of anxiety to hear what 
passed between you and my uncle. From your manner 
to-night I atsured favourably.” 

“Then my ) spivita wofully deceived you, poor Frank. 
I was happy toescape from the depressing atenoxphere 
of Arden Place, andthe sight of Minny’s affectionate 
face brightened me up a little; but in reality my 
heart was very sad and apprehensive.” 

‘On what grounds, Bessie? Don’t torture me by 
circumlocution, for I cannot bear much more than L 
have already endured. A more miserable wretch than 
I have been for the last two months it would be hard 
to find. How did you introduce the subject to your 
father, and what did he say?” 

“I believe he introduced it himself, and I tvok 
advantage of the opening to speak out. Itis of no 
use, Frank ; we shall never gain hisconseut to violate 
the conditions of grandpa’'s will, and he vows tliat 
Evelyn shall never marry. Do not feel hurt when I 
tell you what he said of her, for it is necessary that 
you should know it.” 

‘“What was it? I promise not to feel annoyed at 
you for repeating it, Bessie.” 

“ He insists that she has no constitution, and must 
die early ; and—and he said that she isliable to mental 
derangement. You know that ber mother died in a 
maison de sante, but I do not believe that my sister 
has any taint of madness, in spite of papa’s asser- 
tion.” 

Wentworth uttered an exclamation of rage. 

“T tell you what my uncle tmeaus to do, Bessie; 
he will torture my poor darling till he drives her to 
madness ; but he will first get some settlement from 
her which will enable him to retain her fortune, and - 
at his death give it to Maitland.” 

“Oh, Frank! Frank! how can you suspect my 
father of such turpitude as that? If I could believe 
it, the little affection I have tried to cherish for him 
would die out at once.” 

“ Bessie, | cannot help speaking the truth, even if 
it does destroy your respest for my uncle, Ho is a base 
and heartless man; and I tell you he only hopes that 
such a fate may come tomy poor Evelyn. She is in 
no more danger of losing her reason than I am, if | 
can rescaé lier from the inférnal power of the man she 
is bo unfortuuate as'to call father before he has time 
to-carry out the infamous programme I believe he has 
laid out.” 

“Don’t forget that Mr. Ashley is my father, too," 
pleaded Bessie. “You have much to bear, but I can- 
not hear him spoken of with such bitterness with- 
out extreme pria. You know that his will is indomit 
able, and he has vowed to me to-day that I shall 
hold you in honour bound to me. I saw Evelyn a 
few moments before | left, and warned her on what 
shé must decide.” 

“And what did she say?” he eagerly asked. 

“She is wearied out with the life they lead her, 
aud she told me that any escape from it will be 
welcome. She leaves her fate in our hands.” 

Frauk sprang up, exclaiming : 

* Eureka! then we'shall baffle my uncle yet. Oh, 
Bessie, you are the dearest girl and the best of 





Immediately in ferout off the recess a large arm- 








frieuds, to bring me such news as this.” 





Bessie apprehensively said: ! 
“Hu-ush, Frank. You forgot that this interview | 
must be kept a profound secret from every one; and | 
if you go on so, Minny may overhear you, and come | 
duwn to see who is making such a noise. We should | 
be in a pretty scrape if she were to do such a thing !” | 

“Ob, bother about Minuy! ‘Tell me all about 
my angel, and the ways and means to evade the 
Argus eyes set to watch her ’’ 

“Well, sit down quietly, and listen to my plan. | 
On this day week Kate's wedding takes place, and I | 
have wrung from papa a reluctant consent that 
Evelyn shall go toit with me. Mrs. Ashley is to | 
accompany her as a sortof body- guard, but when we 
are once in the crowd that will be there, it will be } 
easy enough to find some one to occupy her attention | 
a few moments in which Evelya can be spirited | 
away. She must seize that opportunity to join you, | 
and before my father could hear of her evasion, you | 
might take a night train and be far beyond pursuit.” 

“ Yes,” assented Frank. ‘So far, so good, if we | 
can only carry your idea out. The difficulty will be | 
to throw Aunt Augusta off her guard.” 

“Oh, we shall manage that some way. Bat it will 
be best for you to goaway fora season, and give the 
impression that youintend to be absent some time, 
You can leave Rufus Welby to make such arrange- 
ments for you as will ensure success to your elope- 
ment. He has entered heart and soul into your in- 
terests, and he told me, the last time I saw him, that 
he would do all that is in his power to see you and 
Evelyn. He seems deeply interested in all that con- 
cerns my sister.” 

“ Yes, he pities her, as everyone else does who has 
had an opportunity of seeing how she is treated. I 
shall call on Rufus in the morning, and eusure his 
assistance.” 

“ You must go away to-morrow, Frank, but I will 
communicate with you through Rufus. You can re- 
main in the neig! bourhood incognito, and make your | 
appearance at The Oaks on tle morning of the 
wedding, at the hour agreed on for the elopement.” 

“Nothing could be better, Bessie, and I consent to | 
yourentire programme. I can trust you to spirit | 
Evelyn away from that detestible step-dame of hers. 





You are too clever to be outwitted by such a woman 
as Aunt Augusta.” 

“I will do my best to bring the affair to a lappy 
termination, and I do hope that your disappearance 
will put an end to the necessity for so much deception 
on my part. I sometimes feel as though I am a 
domestic Guy Fawkes, though I trust that our plot | 
will not meet the fate of his.” | 
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[LEON THE INFLEXIBLE. ] 


“ Only keep Evelyn’s courage up, and I have no | 
fears for the result, for there is no traitor to betray | 


us.” 
Tbe concealed listener winced, and made an in- 


voluutary movement, which Wentworth detected, and | 
he turned his eyes to the spot from which it proceeded | 


with an expression of eager inquiry which caused 
Mrs. Ashley's heart to die within her. 
If he should draw aside the curtain, and discover 


her in the contemptible character of an eavesdropper, | 
what could she say in her own defence that would | 
| that can be necessary, and now I will retire and leave 
| you to write your letter to Evelyn.” 


restore to her the respect of the young plotters—save 
her from the contempt of her own child? 

Frank hurriedly said : 

“T surely heard a movement in that recess, Bessie. 
I will go and see if there is anyone there. It would 


be terrible to have our plans overheard and exposed | 
| and sat down to his task. 


hereafter.” 
“ Oh, nonsense, it is only the wind—it is beginning 


| to rise—don't you hear it moaning through the trees ? 


No one can be there, so sit still and listen tome. Let 
us complete the details of our enterprise, for this is 
the last opportunity we shall have for doing so. 
There can be no one in the house at this time of the 
night but those who belong here. The servants 
have gone to bed, and Minny is safein her own room.” 

“TI suppose you are right, Bessie, and we are the 
only night owls abont just now. In the first place, 
I must write to Evelyn, and give her an account of 
what we have agreed on. I brought down my port- 
folio for that purpose.” 

“That is exactly what I was going to propose. I 
will find the means of transfering your letter to her 
without suspicion, though I know that we are con- 
stanily watched when we are together. You must 
have it in readiness, by morning, as I promised papa to 
return to Arden immediately after breakfast.” 

“Vou left my unele to believe that you may even- 
tually yield to the fate they all seem bent on forcing 
on us. Minny is as bad as he is on that point.” 


‘Don't say anything against Minny, for you kaow | 


she loves us both, and thinks she.is acting for the 
best, though she takes a wrong view of what will 
make us happy. 
tinue to act a part to my father? He has not the 


} faintest suspicion that I have a lover of my own; that 


I am as anxious to escape the shackles they would im- 
pose on us as you cam be, and I dread the hour in 
which that revelation is made to him.” 

“And well you may. I know somethiag of my 


| uncle's white rages, and I shrink from the thought of 


what you may have to bear. If he proves unmanage- 
able, what will you and Delancey do?” 





What could I do, Frauk, but con- | 
} Bessie ; and for ouce I shall try my powers of persua- 
| sion against yours with success. 
| one step between myself and ruin, and I must take 11, 


| that night. 
j 


(Manea by, i sg 





She sighed heavily, then half smiled and said : 

* We may be forced to follow your example, bus 
that shall be the last resouree with me, It wil! Le 
enough for me to help one child ‘to desert him, wit) 
out running away from my father myself.” 

An hour was spent iu arranging the minutest 
details of the proposed elopement, to which Mie 


| Ashley listened with suppressed breathing, treasuriny 


each particular in her memory for future use. 
At length Bessie arose snd said: 
“Ihave spoken of everything I could think of 


Wentworth bade her good night and went with her 


| to the foot of the staircase, holding the light till sh» 
| descended and had time to take refuge in her own 


room. He then came in, closed the door carefully, 

Page after page was filled, and the weary watcher 
thought he would never end the outpourings of his 
love. She was afraid to make the slightest movement, 
lest his quick ears should detect it, aud she sat chilled 
and wretched, wondering if he would ever cease. By 
this time the tire had died down, and the room was 
beginning to grow cold, the rising wind forced 
passage for itself around the old-fashioned window, 
and filled the recess in which she crouched with the 
cold outside air. 

Frank himself at length became conscious that be 
was growing chilly, and he threw the brands together, 
hastened to a conclusien, and to the intense relief of 
Mrs. Ashley, he gathered up his writing materials, 
and passed from the room without casting a glance 
behind him. 

After waiting a:few moments to assure herself that 
there was no danger of his return, she crept from her 
hiding-place’ and stood a few moments before the 
dying tire. Asudden blaze that flashed up from ap 
expiring fire-brand revealed her face, wearing a pale, 
set expression, and her locked lips unclosed tv 
mutter : 

“Who would have believed that their rebellion 
could have reached such a climax as this! ‘There wi)! 
be more than one visitor at Arden to-morrow, Miss 


There is vow but 
cust what it will to others.” 

She glided up the darkened stairway, gained her 
own room, and was soon in her luxarious bed. But 


there was little sleep for the guilty lady of Ashurel 


(To be continued.) 
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THE 
OF THE SEASON 
By W. E. Cuapwick. 


CHAPTER XLV. 
Who ‘scapes the snare 
Once has a certain caution to beware. 
Chapman. 


BELLE 


But now so wise and wary was the knight 

By triall of his former harmes and cares, 

bat he descry'd and shunned still his slight : 

The fish that gnce was caught new bait will hardly bite. 
Spenser. 


Docrork Mure and his companions continued to | 


kuock loudly at the door of Walter's rooms, demand- 
ing admittance; and Parkin for some time continued 
to reply to his demands that Le had received orders to 
keep out all intruders. The policeman, at length, 
urged by the doctor, commanded the valet to open the 
door without further delay, and Parkin felt that a 
crisis had arrived which required a change of course. 

“Yes, yes!” he shouted. “In a minute, when I 
see how the patient is.” 

Retreating from the ante-chamber to the studio, he 
looked from the window of the latter apartment, and 
Was justin time to see the fugitive disappearing 
around the first corner. Encouraged by the sight, 
Parkin busied himself for some minutes in the studio, 
paying no attention whatever to the’ remarks of: Dr. 
Mure and his assistants; but after a delay sufficient 
to enable the fugitive to attain some distance, be ad- 
mitted the pursuers. 

“What do you mean by keeping us out all this 
while 2” demanded the doctor, in a rage, ashe entered 
the ante-room. 

_ “Lought not to let you in at all,” replied Parkin, 
in equal wrath. “I shouldn't think you'd have the 
faee to come back here after being kicked out-——” 

The doctor interrupted him by flourishing the 
paper he had exhibited to the policeman in the street, 
aud exclaiming : 

“T have here a warrant to take the person of John 
Joues, an escaped lunatic, and return him to my 


licensed asylum, and I demaud Lim to be' given up to | 


me immediately.” 

“I don’t know avy such person, Mr. Bowen,” said 
the valet, with sarcastic emphasis on the name lately 
4ssumed by tlie doctor when acting as nurse. 

The doctor flashed angrily, ‘aud replied : 

_ “No evasion! You know very well I refer to the 
sick person in the other room.” 


| “Oh, you ao!” said Parkin, coolly, inwardly de- 
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| lighted at the lengthy parley he was holding with the 
pursuers. 

The doctor replied by bidding his assistants to 
| fullow him, and proceeded through the studio to the 
| bed-chamber lately occupied by the invalid. 

Hisrage at finding it deserted was so great as to 
render him momentarily speechless. 

‘* How do you intend to take the sick gentleman, 
Mr. Bowen ?” demanded the valet, with a provoking 
smile. 

The doctor turned upon him fiercely, finding his 
voice, and declared the fugitive must be concealed 
somewhere about the rooms, adding : 

“He couldn't possibly leave the house yet, not 
having sufficiently recovered from his i]}ness.” 





Parkin smiled more provokingly than before. 

A survey of the chambers speedily assured the 
pursuers that they were not likely to afford a hiding- | 
place, and they reluctantly returned to the ante- 
chamber. 

They had scarcely done so when Walter made his 
appearance. 

Dr. Mure seemed inclined to slink away upon the 
entrance of the young artist, but the latter quietly 
intercepted his flight, demanding what he wanted. 

“What right have you in my chambers, Mr. 
Bowen, or Doctor Mute?” he concluded. ‘“ What 
business have you to take advantage of my absence 
to come here and annoy my guest? What are these 
men doing bere with you ?’’ 

The policeman explained how he had _ been enlisted 
in the doctor's cause, and why they had come. 

The artist glanced towards the studio, asif he feared 
the conversation might be overheard by its object, and 
said, hanghtily: 

“T shall not give up my guest to Doctor Mure, be 
the consequences what'they may. He is saue, and | 
the doctor will be obliged to prove the contrary before 
he can take him away. | 

| 





“T see that the lunatic has very’ skilfully imposed 


upon you, Mr. Loraine,” responded the doctor, with 
“Perhaps you believe his mania 


pretended meektess. 


| to be the truth——” 


*T do,” was the response. 

A look of fear and anxiety: flitted over Mure's fea- 
tures, and he said : 

“'Then you ti:iak his name is not Jones ?” | 

The artist replied in the affirmative. 

‘he doctor scanned Walter's features earnestly, | 
and made up his mind that the secret of the fugitive’s | 





identity had not yet been revealed to him, the fact 
| that the artist made no allusion to the name of his | 


| “Where can he have gone? 


| SUM ah 
Bi 





guest confirming this belief. He therefore drew a sig) 
of relief, and demanded: 

“T want to know where your valet has hidden him 
He is not in your rooms.” 

Walter directed a quick glance at his valet, who 
siniled reassuringly, and said, addressing Mure : 

“He's where you won't find him, Mr. Bowen. Il'y 


j this time he’s out of your reach.” 


The doctor started, grew pale, aud cried out: 

“We are fools--dupes! ‘The man we met on the 
stairs was the lunatic in disguise! And while we 
have been losing time here he is getting beyond our 
reach!” 

With a look of rage at the triumphant valet, the 
doctor rushed from the room, followed by his as 
sistants. ‘ 

Gaining the street, Mure eagerly questioned the 
waiting coachm«n in regard to the direction taken by 
the seeming patriarch who had passed out direct)y 
after their entrance into the house, aud was directed 
aright. He immediately set out in quick pursuit, 
followed by his assistant, the policeman’ returning to 
his duty. 

“What does all this mean, Parkin?” asked the 
artist, after the departure of his pursuers from his 
chambers. 

The valet explained the proceedings of the doctor. 

“And where is' my guest?” ingaired Walter, 
anxiously. 

“I don’t know, sir, but he’s surely safe. After you 
went away he walked about the studio a little and 
said he felt quite well, sir... He then sat down by the 
window, and was praisin’ your pictures, sir, when al} 
of a sudden he turned faint-like and told me to_look 
out of the ‘window. I looked, sir, and saw By. 


| Bowen, or whatever's bis name, a walkin’ up and 


down on the other side of the street, looking up at the 
house.. ‘hen another fellow as watched us ever 


| since Bowen went away crossed over and tallied to 


him, and up came a policeman, and they got a coach 
and came for the sick gentleman.” 

“ Well 2” 

“ Well, sir,” continued the valet, “the gentleman 
said he wished lied told you something, but it was 
too late. ‘Then L thought of them patriarch clothes 
of yours, which you wore at that fancy-ball, sir, and 
as they don’t lool: a bit outlandish, I dressed the gen- 
tleman up in ‘em, and he slipped downstairs as they 
came in. I saw him turn the corner!” 
“How unfortunate!” exclaimed Walter anxiousiy. 
I am sure he-had no 
money wit» him-—-—” 


“ Begging your pardon, sir, he has. I geve tim 
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my purse, which had the ten pound in it you gave me 
yesterday, sir.” 

The artist felt a little reassured by this announce- 
ment, but he wished again and again that Le had re- 
mained at home with his guest. 

“He was in no condition to flee in this way!” he 
said aloud. “He may have a little strength at first 
on account of his fears, but he is likely te be ill again 
in consequence of this excitement. You think, 
Parkin, that some one bas watched the howe Bimee 
yesterday ?” 

“Yes, sir. The same person that came with 
Bewen has been lounging about this street @ver sittce 
Bowen left. I’m sure now he was on the Wok-out to 
see when you should go out !” 

“1 gee!” cried Walter, thoughtfully: 
wanted to take him in my absence! 
followed to Lord Clair’s, and back again. 
to me,” he added, speaking to himself, “ 
gentleman's enemy feared that I was gol 
steps against him! Would that I could’ ‘ 
mystery! Would that the fugitive had told me ! 
himself! He will be likely to return when | 


abouts. 1 will therefore remain at home an 


“This is the sitting-room, sir,” she said, setting 
the light upon a chiffonier. “It was the drawing- 
room, but I've been obliged to let it on accountof the 

death of my husband. There'a 8 bed-room off it!” 
The. fugitive surveyed 
finding that they were vel far fariaied 

kept. Oy hg ows were ctirtained ant 

addition vy green shu whigh , 

or lowered at will by s pon Ay ‘ing 

through theig interstices the docu; 


could surveyjthe st hii 
This arraj ic med 
security, an eagerly 
rooms per week. - 
“T shall want a gw 








tidings of him!” } 

Retreating to his studio, which seemed 
desolate without the guest to whom he/had 
s strongly attached, Walter endeavoured fo ea! 
auxieties and exercise his patience. , 

Two hours bad nearly elapsed whém Parl 
tered with a letter, just brought by the postn 
ir oe in a trembling and evidently f 

t proved to be from the fugitive, a 
4 dana 

it was very cautiously worded eviden 
some apprehension that it might fall | on 
and stated simply that hoot was 
safe, but that hw Bro 3 dot return : 
— without being seen seen by Me cate 

ould, therefore, iid & place of concéslment #4 
write again. 

‘Vhs letter allayed Walter's apprehensions, and he 
awaited with 1é88 anxiety the promised second letter. 

Un finding hinisélf in what was to him a wilder- 
ovss of houses, the fugitive had first thought of 
hastening to the resideuce of Lord Clair, whither 
Walter bad gone. Apprehensive as be was, however, 
it seemed to him more than probable that Walter had 
been followed to his destination by oneof the Dr. Mure’s 
myrmidons, and that he himself would be discovered 
by his enemies if he went to his lordship’s residence 
in search of his friend. He then thought of going 
into a shop and writing a note to Walter, beyging 
him to come to him and appoiuting a rendezvous, but 
le reflected that such a proceeding would be looked 

by his enemies, and Walter's movements would 
ve watched, 

It was imperative to relieve the artist’s anxieties, 
aud he finally summonel courage to venture into a 
pastry-cook’s shop and call for pen and paper, as well 
1s food. It was here he had written the letter Walter 

veived, and he himself dropped it in the nearest 
pillar-box on resuming his wanderings 

*T can only avert evil from Mr. Loraine and my- 
self.” he thought, as he passed on through the quiet 
streets, “by leaving him alone, and proceeding to 
work out my destiny by myself! I must gather a 
little more strength, and can then get on well without 
his aid!” 

(.rowing tired, the fu 
« quiet-lookiug hotel, and procnred 
in which he remained until evening, 
©: the time a prey to terriul: fears. 

With the approach of darkness, he entered the 
sirvets agaip, feeling safer in the fresh air than im the 
hotel he had quitted. He had effected a change iu 
his disguise and had taken a stimulant to keep up 
his strength, and now began to thiak of providing a 
pace of concealment for the night. 

With this view, he consulted the notices.on the 
houses of “apartments to be let,” with eager interest, 
but he felt averse at making his wants known lest 
iu some way he should come id coutact with his: pur- 
suers. 

At length, as he began (to fee] very weary, he 
came@mpou a quiet little brick dwelling, having be- 
its door a bill stating that apartments within 

vuld be let to a single gentleman, and that no other 
lodgers were taken. 

| his notice the fugitive read by the ‘light of the 
street lamp, and after looking up and down the street 
to see if he were observed, he knocked on the door of 
the dwellibg. 

His summons was responded to by an elderly woman, 
tu whom he stated his wish to look at the room to be let. 
!” was the hospitable reply. “VH 


Ld 


hauds, 


sitive soon again stopped at 
a private room, 
every moment 


side 


* Come in, sir! 

ow them to you!” 

Ske closed the door behind the gentleman 
1 him through a lighted passage, up « 


aud 
thighs 
-rooiu. 


changed his chair » i u 
length. “I will devote day 6¥ pn 
to getting strong enough to 
that nan ollow the detach 


I will claim my rights! I 
here! Doctor Mure certainly find me 
pains I have taken to-day to throw 


all the 
my track!” 

The fugitive'’s thoughts soon became indistinct, and 
hesavk into a doze from which he was finally 
awakened by the entrance of his landlady, who set 
about laying the table for dinner. 

The lodger made inquiries about her family, ete., 
while she was thus engaged, finding that it consisted 
of a mother and two daughters, living upon a smull 
but certain income which it was desired to eke out by 
taking a single lodger. 

He was quite relieved to. discover that there could 
be no possibility of Dr. Mure’s finding him in his 
present home, these women of course not being in the 
way of the doctor's inquiries. 

‘The diuoer of roast lamb and green peas was, soon 
placed upon the table, and the fugitive found that he 
possessed a hearty appetite, in consequence of the 
day’s exertions, that was quite in contrast. to his 
recent weakness. 

After the simple pudding had been served, with a 
cup of coffee, the ladger called for a pen and ink, 
and proceeded to indite another letter to Walter Lo- 
raine, informing bim that he had found a safe hiding- 
place, and that he found himself quite stroug and 
well. He begged the artist not to be anxious on. his 
account, as he had money sufficient for his wants, and 
he concluded by stating that.iu a few days he hoped 
to have the pleasure of unveiling the mystery by. 
which be was surrounded, and declaring his ideutity 
not only to Walter but to the world. 


word of the letter, so that if-it should fall by accideat 
into the wrong hands no clue,,could be found to the 
whereatiouts of the writer. 

Whev he had finished swriting, and had sealed and 
addressed the letter, the fugitive put it in his breast- 
pocket, murnquring : 

“| must drop this letter into a box at a. distance 
from my present quarters. IL.will even take a cab to 
a distant part ef the city for the purpose, in order 
not to leave the faintest trace by which my enemies 
may find me!” 

He sank into a reverie from which he occasionally 
started to glance apprehensively and suspiciously at 
the door, as if he expected to see his pursuers enter. 

lt seemed hard to- realise that he was free—iree at 
last! 

The delicious sense of freedom he now enjoyed 
had not been his in his wild flight along the seashore, 
for the fear of pursuit had absorbed every thought and 
called forth every energy. It had not been his when 
recovering from his fever he had received the teuder 
and filial attentions of Walter. Loraine, because he 
had known that his retreat was known to his enemies 
aud had feared their arrival at any moment. 

Sut in this quiet lodging which he had gained by 
the exercise of every precaution he had surely nothing 
tor fear 





liutoe the drawing 





The utmost caution was shown inevery line and | 


| ghastly you look, my 





Thus he thought, but the sufferings of years coy|, 
not be forgotten in a moment, and even in his greatos: 


delight. he indowe his exultation to glance at tig 
shutiorydy or the door with shuddering ap) :¢ 


| have changed all this!” }, 

r week I shall be again b 

a mad-house, or I shalj }. 
ter and my rights! A sing), 

for it!” 

bed, and was soon lying i, 
gneayoaring dismiss ever, 
Paviteed g self to sleey 

like @ weary 


3 to. every on 

. The countess 

patie aS interview 

“refused her uest, alleging 

would cause bim-the most inteuse and painful 
lent to wel a in the present stage of his 
isease. Her eae had then sent him s 
him to allow her to send 

but this request had no: 

ith impatience and contempt, but 

d a peremptory denial, and the countess had 


desisted from her efforts to see or contribute to the 


comiort of her husband, taking refuge in flie society o/ 

Tomlius, who listened patiently to all her com- 
plats : 4 Lady Geraldine, too, remembering how 
well she had succeeded in interesting the earl in 
Walter's mysterious guest, essaye | to gain admittance 
to the library, but his lordship betrayed positive fea: 
on hearing her gentle voice at the door, and she was 
obliged to retreat, full of alarm at his strange 
behaviour. 

The page kept his post just outside the library 
evidently watching for a knock upon the street dov: 
that never came, for at every sound of a visitor he 
would start up, with his hand on the knob of the 
library door, as if to announce an expected arrival, 
and every time he sank back with a look of disap- 
pointment. 

On the particular morning to which we have draws 
the reader's attention, the pazé appeared more nervour 
and expectant than usual, starting at every sound as 
withan expectant look which soon faded, giving 
place to one of annoyance and sorrow. 

But at length a peculiar knock, the same thatalway> 
announced the earl’s mysterious visitor, caused hin 
to spring to-his feet with a look) of. relief, and he 
hastened to the door in advance of the footman, whe 
had: been dozing in his chair. 

The person whom he admitted was disguised »: 
ugual, but the page recognized him, and, conducted 
him, to the library, ushering him: into his, master’s 
pee, then. -resuming his. position outside the 

oor. 

The visitor found the earl cowering in his. chai: 
and, .as be entered, his lordship started up in a wild 
fright, putting out; both handsasif to ward off an ex 
pected blow. 

“Oh, it’s you, is it,” said the nobleman, as the new 
comerjadvanced to his side. “How Jong I have 
waited for you!: What.Jias delayed you?” 

As he spoke, the earl clasped his hands over. hi- 
heart, which, with its tumultuous, irregular beatings. 
seemed to swell withia him to twice its usual size 
and beat, wildly agaiust its bars like a bird in the at- 
tempt at escape. 

'*T came as soon as 1 could, my. lord,” replied tle 
visitor, removing his hat, and, revealing his faee & 
be that of Dr..Mare...“i..iave been detained by 
unexpected circumstances.' But how, white. aud 
lord? What can be tie 
matter ?” 

“Oh, it’s only that old heart-disease, doctor,” re- 
plied the earl. , “This excitement—that is, I've hai 
some, excitement, lately, and; it injures me! At 
times it seems to me as though my heart would 
barst.” 

‘’he doctor loeked grave, and said, 

“You ought, to. do something for it, my lord. 
Your disease is very serious, and [ must say candidly 
you seem to be getting worse every time 1 see you 
You do not look uvarly so well as youdid the, other 
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pight. If you object to employ your family physician 
ny lord, I might prescribe for you.” 

No, no!” interrupted the earl, with a shudder, 
hat did not escape the keen eyes of Dr. Mure. 

You're well enough fn your way, doctor, but, really 
_[have no néed ofa physician ; it is singular how 

-eryone combines to annoy me about my disease, 

hen all I require is perfect quiet, and fréedom from 
excitement. But you haven’t told me yet of your 
euccess. The lunatié is dead ?” { 

“Not yet, my lord.” 

The earl turned an angry, frightened glance at the 
doctor, and pressed his hand closer over his heart. 

“T have had some annoyances and drawbacks since 
rour visit to Mr. Loraine’s rooms,” remarked the 
joctor, deprecatingly, “and they have prevented my 
visiting you since that night!” 

» You don’t mean to say that the person has es- 
-aped ?” demandedthe earl, hoareely: 

“Oh, no, indeed, my lord... 1 will explain eyery- 
(bing as it happened, and you shall judge for yourself 
of my faithfulness. After letting you out of Mr. 
Loraine’s house tliat night, I returned to the sick 
nap, and not to lose time, immediately mixed for him 
adraught that, if he had taken it, would have put 
an end to him and his schemes for ever.” 

“Then he didn't take it?” inquired the earl, breath- 
loealy. 

* Xo, my lord, as you shall see, As T handed it to 
\im, 1 noticed that he was recovering his conscious- 
yess and reason, and I hastened to induce him to 
drivk it. My efforts were of no avail, and I tried to 
jour the drag down bis throat, but he recovered his 
senses fully in the struggle, pulled off my disguise, 
wd gave a yell that would have aroused the seven 
sleepers.” 

The earl gave a hollow groan, and clutched at 
lis side, as if the pain at his heart had become unen- 
lurable. 

“And then, my lord,” continued Dr. Mure, ‘before 
Tcould reeover mys«lf or snatch back my false hair, 
Mr. Loraine and his servant rashed into the room, 
and the patient told them who I was, and I was igno- 
miniously expelled from the house.” 

“But why didn't you come here immediately and 
tll me all this?” demanded the earl, hoarsely and 
shrilly. “ By this time everything i¢ known. Who 
is that coming? I—I hear some one! Oh, my 
lieart {” 

He had started up wildly when declaring that he 
leard the approach of some one, but he now sank 
hack, ghastly and death-like, his eyes starting out, bis 

ath coming in gasps, and his fingers clutching 
‘antically at his heart. 

“Oh, my lord,” cried the doctor, in affright. “What 
en I do? Noone is coming. [ have not told you 
all!” 

The earl showed signs of getting better at this an- 
nouncement, and Mure seized a flacen that stood on 
he table, and sprinkled a quantity of the perfumery it 
ontained in the face of the earl, then chafing his 

ands and loosening his garments. 

‘I—I feel better!” gasped his lordship, after 
several minutes had thus passed. ‘‘Go on. I want 
‘0 hear more.” 

Mure resumed his seat, remarking: 

“| quite thought that attack too much for you, my 
lord. ‘There’s no need for such excitement. After 

aving Mr. Lorainé’s chambers, I thought of coming 

you, but concluded to spare you all anxiety, and not 
me until I cauld make a favourable report.” 

His lordship began to breathe more freely. 

“| had some of my men with me, or new, at band, 
ny lord, and set a couple of them'to watch the house, 

ue of then to follow Mr. Loraine wherever he went, 
uid the other to let mé know of his first absence from 
his rooms, it not being easy to take the patient during 
his presenee, And then I concocted a warrant ‘on my 
wn hook, to take the sick man with, and showed it 
® & newly appointed policeman, who knew more 
‘bout Irish bogs than letters, not ‘being able to read 
a word, althougiv lie pretended’ he could. ‘Enlisting 
lim, and taking my man, I went up to Mr. Loraine’s 
lambers, gained admittance after some time, and 
ownd that the patieit had fled upon getting ~wind of 
ny approach——” 

“ What 2” 

“Yes, my ford; but wait and hear all—I_ have not 
yet finished. While there, Mr. Loraive came in, and 
{ made the discovery that the very cautious patient 

ad not even tdld him his history nor given’ him the 
aintest élue to his identity.” 

The earl uttered. a cry of joy. 

“ And then, ny lord, 1 pursued the fugitive, in com- 
pany with my assistant, the policeman dropping off 
ipon his beat, quite contented with ‘the liberal fee { 
had given him, and suspecting nothing whatever of 
the trol. I and’ my assistant followed ‘the ‘track of 
the fugitive, who was singularly’ disguised, atid last. 
Light we came upon ‘him in a house where hevhad 


safe custody, and no‘ one suspects anything about 
him !” 

His lordship was rejoiced at this statement, and re- 
garded the doctor with keen scrutiny, becoming quite 
satisfied of his truthfulness and sincerity. 

Suspicious as was his nature, he would have taken 
the alarm immediately if he had been less absorbed in 
his own emotions, and had noticed the frequent ap- 
prehensive glances the doctor cast in the direction of 
the door. 

In truth, the doctor and his assistant had searched 
diligently and unremittingly for the fugitive, had 
traced him through several streets, had found out the 
first cabman he had employed, had been driven to the 
spot where the invalid had ‘first alighted, but beyond 
that could discover no trace of him. 

The quarter of the town to which the fugitive had 
first. proceeded ‘was at a long distance from the one 
to which he had driven in the'second ckb, and the 
latter vehicle had not been taken from a cab-stand, 
but ‘had happened to be passing at the moment he sig- 
nailed it. 

These facts, coupled with the other precautions 
adopted by the fugitive, completely baffled his pur- 
suers,and Dr. Mure’s statement of havilig yer 
him was simply a fabrication to allay the ear!’s fears 
and fo gain money. 

He had, however, not yet given.up the pursnit, 
having stationed one spy in the vicinity of Walter 
Loraine’s residence to watch for the return of the 
invalid there, or to follow the artist, should he set 
out to visit the fugitive elsewhere. He had also sta- 
tidned an able assistant tiear the mansion of the Farl 
of Montford, and between these two he hoped soon 
to effect the recapture of the fugitive. 

“Doctor,” said the earl, in a hoarse whisper “ we 
must prevent any future escape! You must put him 
out of the way without delay. You understand?” 

“fT do, my Jord, I will obey your commands, 
The next time I come here | shall bring positive proofs 
of his death. Or would you prefer to see him for your- 
self?” 

“Oh, no,no! Iconld not look upon him dead!” 
cried the earl, with a shudder. 

The doctor smiled so significantly that his lord- 
ship started, demanding hurriedly what it was he 
suspected, that he should look so strangely. 

“The trath, my lord !” was the cool response. 

“The truth! Why, why, doctor, you know whe 
the patient is! I’ve told you Y4 

“Yes, my lord, | know who the patient is!” re- 
plied Mure, emphatically. “I have listened for years 
tohis talk—if you will, his ravings! I know the 
whole story!” 

The earl seemed hardly to possess life enough 
to murmur: 

“ Well, what do you want to keep it all secret ? 
You know you're implicated, too!” 

“I know it, my lord, and I shall confine my de- 
mands to something ‘reasonable—say double my pro- 
mised reward!” 

His lordship hastened to promise this, and ensnre 
the continued secresy of the doctor, who then said: 

“Tf you could give me some money to-day, my 
lord, 1 should like’ it very much. My expenses 
have been heavy of late, these assistants requiring 
good pay and support!” 

“True,” answered the earl. “TI will give you 
something now, but the larger part of your reward 
will be paid only when you bring me the proofs 
of his death. It shall be ready for you whenever you 
come !” 

The doctor looked a little disappointed that he was 
to have butasmall sum until the death of the fugitive, 
but he concealed the emotion, watching the earl un- 
lock a drawer in the table beside him and produce a 
single himdred-pound bank-note. 

‘As deeply in debt as his ‘lordship was, he always 
managed to have a supply of money om hand, per- 
haps with a view to paying Doctor Mure. 

Hauding the bank-note to the doctor, he repeated 
his remark that the-entire sum promised should be 
ready for him whenever he should bring the informa- 
tion of the fugitive’s death, and he then made several 
inquiries in relation to the present whereabouts of 
the invalid, all of which the doctor answered with- 
out hesitation, having prepared his, replies before- 
hand. 

When the investigation was concluded the doctor 
arose, saying: 

“T shall retarn in ‘a day or two, my lord, with 
proofs of the—-the lunatic’s death. In the meantime, 
have no afxieties whatever in regard to him. He is 
safé in my keeping,closély guarded, andin a continual 
state of stupor, under the influetice of drugs, so that 
there can be no possibility of his escaping or making 

you trouble. Meanwhile, my lord,” he added, ** if 
you'll allow me to make a suggéstion, I would beg 
you fo seé a doctor-——” 

“Nonsense |” interrupted the earl, impatiently. ‘' It 








found refage, and ‘took- him prisoner, He is now in 





is true that at timesimy heart seems gnawed by a vul- 


ture, and at other times to be squeezed between iron 
fingers, and again seems to swell almost to burstiny ; 
but it is in consequence of my late excitement. [ 
am not at allold yet, and my family were renowned 
for their long life and excellent health. I shall live 
forty years yet, if I am reasonably careful.” 

“You may, if you are very careful, my lord,” said 
Dr. Mure, impressively; “ but if you allow yourself 
to become excited easily, you may drop off withoura 
moment’s warning.” 

The earl received this statement as emanating fron 
a desire to practice upon him wit: medicines, 4» | 
dismissed it without further thougiit. 

The doctor soon after took his departure. 

When he had gone, the earl, reassured by Mure’s 
false assertions in regard to the fugitive, arose, flingin.: 
aside the shawls with which he was encumbered, and 
summoned his page, who seemed surprised. on enter 
ing, to behold the favourable change that bad taken 
place in his lordship’s aspect. 

“ Turn off the gas and open the curtains, Julian.’ 
commanded the earl, walkiig toand fro. “I feel 
better—in fact, quite well again.” 

The page expressed his pleasure at his lordship's 
recovery, aud hastened to obey his commands, while 
the earl quitted the library and proceeded to the 
morning-room, the resort of the family after break- 
fast. 

At the moment of his entrance it was occupied by 
the countess, the Lady Geraldine, and Mrs. Vornlins. 
The former was discussing with the latter the pro- 
priety of giving a ball during the illness of the earl, 
and lamenting that his singular malady should have 
increased just as she was in the midst of her bridal 
festivities. ‘The Lady Geraldine was seated at a little 
distance, engaged with the morning paper, and quite 
oblivious of the conversation between her companion 
and the countess. 

The ladies looked: up in surprise at the entrance 
of the earl, the countess having been informed that 
very morning by the paze that bis lordship’s illness 
was becoming greatly aggravated. 

It was easy to see that he had been very ill, both 
in body and mind, and his hair looked mach wiiiter 
than when he had last appeared in the family growp. 

Geraldine arose with a smile to greet her uncle, and 
express her pleasure at his recovery ; but he touched 
her hand but coldly and lightly, and seemed to shrink 
from her kind congratulations, 

I'm very glad that you are better, Egbert,” said 
the countess, coming forward, with a winning smile. 
“But you look like a ghost. What have you been 
doing to yourself? Your hair is quite grey, and 
your face is all wrinkles. You actually look ten years 
older than you did the other day.” 

[have been ill, Justina,” replied the earl briefly, 
as he took a seat. 

“True, Kybert; but von might have had a doctor, 
or, at least admitted yourown wife to your presence. 
But L suppose you are more used to the attentions of 
your page.’ 

The earl assented, and the countess seated herse!f 
beside him, forgetting her late anger against him, and 
endeavouring to divert him by her gaiety and good- 
humour. In this she was soon successful, the earl 
flinging aside all disturbing thoughts, and seeming to 
experience a pleasant relief in listeuing to the court 
gussip with which his wife entertained him. 

Mrs. ‘Tomlins, on being noticed by the earl, offered 
her congratulations upon his recovery, and then 
glided from tiie room, leaving the family alone. 

“Don't go, Geraldine, dear,” said tiie countess, as 
the maiden seemed abont to follow her companion. 
“| need your services with youruncle. IL want a 
grand ball, you must know, Egvert,” she added, 
caressingly; “a much grander one than that you 
gave lately. I’ve, hadso many calls, and been invited 
out so much already, that 1 really onght to give one 
next week. .Will you be well enough then, Lgbert, 
and shall[ send out the invitations?” 

‘Lhe earl. reflected that before the next week should 
have arrived, he would probably be possessed of 
proofs of the fugitive’s ‘death, and he. granted his 
wife's request, remarking that the gaiety that would 
be afforded by a ba!l was all that was required to quite 
restore his health and give the proper tone tu his 
mind. 

* And this evening,” he added, “if you ladies are 
disengaged, I shall be happy to escort you to the 
opera. Our .box, you know, is engaged for the 
season.” 

Both the Lady Geraldine and the countess were 
passionately fond of music, and aceepted the invita- 
tiou, while venturing to remoustrate against a pre- 
nature use of the earl’s, newly-recdvered strengti. 
His lordship smiled, and, declaved. that -he should be 
quite well by evening, his récovery being always as 
sudden as his attacks of illness, 

‘Lhe Lady Geraldine spent most of the day in ber 
own apartments, bat when evening came made her 





appearance in the drawing-room, dooking quite regal 
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ia her beautifnl.evening dress. The countess was 
awaiting her, and stated that the carriage was in 
waiting, and that the earl would be down directly. 

Even while she. was speaking, his lordship eutered 
the room, looking much betser than his wife had ex- 
pected, in full evening dress, and he escorted ihe ladies 
to the carriage. 

As they descended the steps of the mansion, the full 
ligtt in the corridor behind them revealed their per- 
sons distinctly, and they were not unseen. 

At a little distance from the mansion stood.a well 
and fashionably-attired gentleman, Jcaning upon a 
walking-stick. There was nothing remarkable in hig 
appearance, bis bair and long whiskers being of the 
fashionable colour,.and curled, and. his dress being 
very quiet, and there was nothing singular in the fact 
that as he was approaching t!\e mansion he paused to 
notice the egress of its inmates. 

And yet that well-dressei, quiet gentleman was no 
other than the mysterious {ugitive. 

With the money given him by Parkin, he had pur- 
chased his present attire and disguise, and had, with 
many changes of cabs, come to the vicinity of the Earl 
of Montford’s residence for the purpose of dropping 
into a letter-box his note to Walter. 

What other motive had actuated him in coming to 
this particular spot remains to be seen. 

The fearful, frightened look that had hitherto cha- 
racterized him, had altogether disappeared. His 
countenance wore an expression of coolness, calmness, 
and eelf-reliance. His eyes bad a look of determination 
and courage, and his bearing was full of resolution 
and self-possession. 

That he was still weak was evidenced by the fact 
that he leaned rather heavily upon his cane; but he 
was stronver than might have been expected, con- 
sidering his recent attack of fever. 

He looked a little surprised when the door of the 
mansion was flung open, and the countess, robed in a 
dress of silken tissue, scarlet in hue, contrasting with 
her swarthy complexion, swept down the marble steps 
and was assisted into the carriage by an obsequious 
footman. 

But when the radiant Geraldine, with her white 
opera-cloak falling accidentally from her snowy 
shoulders, followed the countess, the fugitive breathed 
hard, setting his teeth firmly together to prevent the 
utterance of a sound, and tightened his grasp upon 
his walking-stick. There were sudden tears in ‘his 
eyes as they rested upon her glowing beauty, and his 
lips quivered with strong emotion, showing that his 
being was stirred to its very depths. 

A moment later and the earl descended the steps, 
and at the sight of him the fugitive’s countenance 
grew stern and hard, and his lips acquired ‘an almost 
fierce expression. 

The earl stepped into the carriage, gave the order 
to the footman, in a tone sufficiently Jond to be heard 
by the observer, and the vehicle then whirled away 
with its living. freight. 

For a moment or two the fugitive looked after ‘it, 
end then he resumed his walk, passing the mansion 
with an unusual stateliness of bearing. 

He had scarcely passed it when he encountered an 
individual who seemed to be strolling up and down 
the street while waiting to be joined by a friend. 

This person he recognized as one of Dr. Mure's 
keepers—the same one who had accompanied him to 
Walter's chambers. He was the one stationed by the 
doctor in the vicinity of Montford House, to watch 
for the fugitive, should he attempt to effect an entrance 
there. 

As the fugitive recognized this man, he became 
paler, realising that Lis way was heded about with 
perils and difficulties, and that he needed to exercise 
the utmost caution and cirewmspection. 

But his pallor was his only sign of emotion. 

The man looked at him keenly, as he looked at 
every passer-by, but not a muscle of the fugitive’s 
countenance flinched, and he gave not the slightest 
token of recognition, but walked carelessly and clowly 
onward, even twirling his stick as he proceeded, that 
he might not seem as weak as he really was. 

The keeper had no suspicion of his identity, and 
after his first keen, quick glance, did not look at him 
again. Still the fugitive did not feel safe until he 
had placed several streets between himself and Mout- 
ford House. 

“Ihave seen that my way is not clear,” he then 
mused. “If { proceed as I intended, I shall be taken 
by Mure and his assistants, who are on the watch 
for me. I must arrange another plan. I should 
like to see her again!” he added. “I had sucha 
brief glimpse of her on her way to the carriage. ‘hat 
keeper failed to recognize me, and I shall be quite 
safe in following them tothe Opera.” 

Acting upon his impulse, he signalled a passing 
cab, and was driven to the Opera. 

He easily succeeded in obtaining an obscure seat, 
quite at the back of the house, where he was not 
likely to be noticed, and from this position he found 





that he had a very good view of the boxes, severa!,of 
which were already occupied. 

Caring nothing for the music under the pressureof 
his anxieties, he gave himself up to watchipg the oc- 
cupants of the earl’s box, bestowing almost, exclusive 
attention upon the Lady Geraldine. 

If the maiden had looked radigntly, beautiful when 
passing from her residenve to the carriage, she looked 
far more so now, when sparkling with auimation and 
pleasure. 

Her dres8 looked#imple yet very elegant, and her 
shoulders were now covered with acostly lace, which 
seemed only to enhance her beauty.. A curl or two 
strayed from her bands of hair, which, were orna- 
mented with a magnificent spray of diamonds,set, to 
represent flowers. A few ornamentsalso adorned her 
arms and throat, but they were scarcely noticed in the 
splendour of her beauty and loveliness. 

The fugitive gazed at her like one in a trance, ber 
every movement being noted with a sort of adoring 
look, Once, as she smiled, in response to a remark 
from the countess, he half-opened his arms and started 
tp from his seat, but he remembered himself in time 
to escape observation from his neighbours. 

Noticing that she smiled and bowed to some one 
in the box opposite her own, he glanced in. that 
direction, and beseld Lady Rosenbury, charming in 
her mature beauty, accompanied. by Raymond, Lord 
Rosenbury. 

He saw that her ladyship, whom he seemed, to 
recognize, greeted the Lady Geraldine with a fond 
smile, and he also saw with what. eagerness, Lord 
Rosenbury obtruded himself upon the maiden’s notice, 
His greeting was returned by a bow of marked 
coldness, which seemed to. discomfit his lordship, but 
he appeared reassured when the earl beckoned him to 
his box, 

After communicating with Lady Rosenbury, Ray- 
mond left her, soon. after reappearing in the; earl’s 
box, where he seemed to meet. with a cordial recep- 
tion from all except the Lady Geraldine. 

It was interesting to watch the studied coolness 
with which the maiden treated Rosenbury, and how 
little it seemed to affect him, he appeariag uot even, to 
notice it. 

As he watched the scene, the fugitive seemed to 
comprehend thoroughly the situation of affairs, aud a 
strange menacing smile rested for a few minutes upon 
his stern lips. 

As he continued to regard the Lady Geraldine, 
there seemed to be something magnetic in his gaze, 
for the maiden moved uneasily, and a look of sadness 
rested upon her face like a cloud obscuring the 
splendour of the sun. 

And then she turned her head, her gaze wandering 
over the house, at length resting upon the earnest face 
of the fugitive. 

As she did so, it seemed to each as if each had ex- 
perienced a magnetic shock ‘ 

‘The Lady Geraldine grew pale and leaned forward, 
with an eager expression, as if wishing to obtain a 
better view of the fugitive, and he returned ber gaze 
for one moment, and then leaned forward, weeping 
silently. 

For a moment only he gave way to emotion, whieh 
to his neighbours seemed, if they noticed it, but the 
effect of the music, and then he subdued it by a vio- 
lent effort and. lifted his. bead, a look of triumph 
in his eyes, and a smile of exultation on his lips! 

Geraldine had turned away her gaze on his stooping 
forward, and when she looked again, impelled by a 
strange fascination she could not comprehend, the 
fugitive bad left the building. 

(To be continued.) 
—_—__—_——_— 


Tue wife of a Bristol physician has passed the 
examinations necessary for her admission into. the 
profession of medicine, and she now assists her hus- 
band iu his practice. 

PorsoXep Wixe.—Messrs. Boudet, of Castelmoran, 
were convicted at the Imperial Court of Agen, in 
France, of selling wine containing a quantity of 


litharge, to reduce the acidity of pricked wine. Three 
persops had died in consequence of drinking it, and 
several others had their limbs paralysed. ‘The judge 
sentenced them to one year’s imprisonment, and im- 
posed a fine of twenty pounds. 


Ir appears from a return just issued that the net 
income, for educational purposes, of the Blue-coat 
School for the past year was upwards of £42,000. 
What a glorious sum would this be were it expended, 
as was the original intention of its pious founder, 
Edward VI., in the education of the poor! It was 
established “for the reception of helpless orphan 
children,” but it gradually became appropriated to 
children of a class above. 


Tre Turory or A Brick.—A doy hearing his 
father say, “T'was a poor rule that wouldn't work both 
ways, said, “ If father applies this rule about his work, 


I will test-itin my play.” So, setting up a row of 
bricks, he tipped over the first, which, striking ¢,, 
second,.caused.it to fall on the third, which oyor. 
turned the fourth, and so on, until allthe bricks },, 
prostrate, “ Well,” said the little boy, “each rij 
has knocked down its neighbour. I only tipped oy, 
Now I will raise one, and see if he will raise i, 
neigh bours.”, He looked in vain to see them rig. 
“Here, father,” said the boy, “tis a poor rule tha 
will not work both ways. They knock .each other 
down, but will not raise cach other up.” “ My gon 
bricks and nankind are alike made .of clay, active jp 
knocking each other down, but not disposed to hel) 
each other up.” . “ Father,” said the boy, “does th, 
first brick represent the first Adam?” ‘The fathe 
replied ; “When men_ fall, they love company ; by: 
when they rise, they love to stand alone, like yonder 
brick, and see others prostrate around them.” ~ 


$———EEIaEaE 
DR. LIVINGSTONE ON THE SLAVE TR\DE. 


Next forenoon we halted at the village of our old 
friend, Mbame,..to obtain new carriers, because 
Chibisa’s men, never before having been hired, and 
net having yet learned to trust us, did not choose to 
go further. t 

After resting alittle, Mbame told us that a slays 

rty on its way to Zette would presently pass tlirough 
ie village., “Shall we interfere?” we inquired of 
each other. We remembered that all our valuable 
private baggage was fn Zette, which, if we freed the 
slaves, might, together with some Government pro- 
perty, be destroyed in retaliation; but this system of 
slave-hunters dogging us where previously they durst 
not venture, and on pretence of being “ our children” 
betting one tribe against another, to furnish them- 
selves with slaves, would so inevitably thwart all tho 
efforts for which we had the sanction of the Portu- 
guese Goverument, that we resolved to run all risks, 
aud put a stop, if possible, to the slave-trade, whicl 
was now following on the footsteps of our discoveries. 
A few minutes after Mbame had spoken to us, the 
slave party—a long line of manacled men, women, and 
children—came wending their way round the hill and 
into the valley,.on one side of which the village 
stood. The black drivers, armed with muskets, and 
bedecked with various articles of finery, marched 
jauntily in the front, middle, and rear of the line, 
some of them blowing exultant notes out of long tin 
horns. 

‘They seemed to feel that they were doing a very 
noble thing, and might proudly march with an air 
of. triumph; but the instant. the fellows caught a 
glimpse of the English, they darted off like mad into 
the forest--so fast; indeed, that we caught but a 
glimpse of their red caps and the soles of their feet. 

The chief of the party alone remained, and he, 
from being in frout,-had his hand tigltly grasped by 
a Makololo.. He proved to bea well-known slave of 
the late Commandant at Zette, and for some time our 
own attendant while there. On asking Lim how he 
obtained these captives, he replied, he had bought 
them; but on our inquiring of the people themselves, 
all, save four, said they had been captured in war. 

While this inquiry was going on, be bolted too. 
The captives knelt down, and,.in their way of ex- 
pressing thanks, clapped their hands with great 
energy. 

They were thus left entirely on our hards, and 
knives were soon ‘busily at work cutting the women 
and childrenloose. It was more difficult to cut the 
men adrift, as each had his neck in the fork of a 
stout stick, six or seven feet long, and kept in dy an 
iron rod which was riveted at both ends across the 
throat. With a saw, luckily in the .bishop’s baggage, 
one by one the men were sawn out into freedom. 

’ ‘Phe women, on being told to take the meal they 
were carrying and cook breakfast for themselves and 
the children, seemed to consider the news too good to 
be true, but after a little coaxing went at it with 
alacrity, and mades capital fire, by which to boil 
their pots, with the slave sticks and bonds, their old 
acquaintances through many asadnight and weary 
day. 

Many were mere children, about five years of age 
and under. One little boy, with the simplicity of 
childhood, saidto our men, “ The others tied and 
starved us, you cut the ropesand tell us .toeat; what 
sortof people are you? Where did you come 
from ?” 

Two of the women had, been shot the day before for 
attempting to untie the thongs. This, the rest were 
told, was to prevent them from attempting to escape. 
One woman had her infant’s brains knocked out, be- 
cause she could not carry her load and it; and a man 
was despatched with an axe, because he had broken 
down with fatigue. Self-interest would have set a 
watth over the whole rather than commit mur sr; 
but in this traffic we invariably find self-interest 
overcome by contempt of human life and by blood- 





thirstiness.—Livingstone's Expedition to the Zambezi. 
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——SSSSo : — 

Curron SuspeNsion Bripce.—We have heard 
that the directors of this company have determined to 
recommend @ dividend at the rate of two-and-a-half 
per cent. per annum, for the six months ending the 
sist of December. ‘The Jast, and, indeed, the first. 
dividend was at the rate of five per cent. per annum, 
therefore the present is a very serious falling off. We 
understand, bowever, that the decrease is owing 
mainly to the large local rates which have been 
charged upon the work. We believe that the bridge 
as been assessed at something like 8002. for the 
somersetshire side, and 800/, for the Gloucestershire 


side, 








DORA NEAL. 


j CHAPTER I 


Turhke are few men who reach the age of thirty- 
five without being able to look back on many errors, 
wavy follies; and it may not be amiss to hold up 
a beacon-light, a warning signal for those who, with 
the flush of youth warm on the cheek, and its dews 
still bright and clear op their buoyant hearts, are 
peating out on life’s solemn voyage. 

As | sit here writing, on this splendid autumnal 
morning, thought goes back over the lapse of years, 
aid memory brings before me, with startling vivid- 
ness, the scene I am aboat to paint for you—a quiet 
sea-side village—the yellow sands of the beach strewn 
with pebbles and shells; rocks draped with fantastic 
weeds; a bold cliff jutting into the waters; a few 
birds idly skimming the waves; and beyond an un- 
pretending inn, and a few brown cottages to the left, 
entirely tenantless in winter. 

Such was the place whitherI had gone in my 
twentieth summer to spend acollege vacation, and 
accompanied only by my friend, who, like me, pre- 
ferred that to any of the more fashionable resorts, 
where our sisters and friends were flitting away the 
eeason, 

An abundance of sea-fow] haunted the rocks, and 
what with hunting and fishing, our time passed 
pleasantly enough. 

Occasionally we read Shakespeare, or dipped iuto 
some charming ronance, or passed au hour in sketch- 
iog, and on the afternoon of the last day of sum- 
mer, 1 was attempted to sketch the sea-view from 
the cliff where I had perched myself. Suddenly a 
boat shot into sight, a graceful sail-boat, with two 
fishermen to manage it, and a grup in whom I began 
to feel a deep interest. 

“There,” [ exclaimed, “the boat is just what I 
wanted to make my sketch complete, and will give it 
amost picturesque, effect! Those fishers are as 
worthy of notice as any ever seen in the Bay of 
Naples, and L will copy them to the best of my ability. 
But what is that ?—semething still more attractive, I 
declare!” And 1 leaned forward to obtain a better 
view of the other occupants of the boat. 

One was a slender, delicate woman, apparently an 
invalid, with what appeared perfectly inscrutable fea- 
tures, but I did not read human nature with such 
ease at that age as I do now, and felt. a thrill of 
genuine compassion as I gazed at the wasted cheek, 
the broad, white forehead, and the thin hands, so 
transparent that you could have traced the path of each 
blue vein beneath. 

Her head leaned wearily against a young girl, who 
seemed to mo the very incaruation of youth, beauty 
and innocence. 

Her abundant hair had the purplish bloom of a ripe 
damson, and nothing could have been richer than the 
heavy loops visible beneath the brim of her light chip 
hat; her eyes, which were bent on the lady, were of 
the darkest brown, and filled with a yearning tender- 
aess which would bave touched a less susceptible heart 
than mine; but, .in the faultless chiseling of the 
features, the crystal clearness of the complexion, and 
the vivid scarlet of her lips, she bore a strong re- 
wmblance to the woman I at once supposed .to be her 
mother. 

The white summer robe, a searf gathered gracefully 
around her, and now and then floating on the wind, 
formed a lovely and striking picture, bat the stranger’s 
greatest charm was her evident unconsciousness of 
her own attractions, 

Her sole thoughts seemed to be anticipating the 
wants of the lady she was supporting with such 
tender care, and I admiringly watched her as she 
smoothed the soft hair from the invalid’s brow, 
arranged the shawl, and drewthe fleecy hood over 
her head, to shield her from the cool sweep of the 
sea-breeze, 

“1 don’t wonder the old masters could paint if they 
had such a face to inspire them,” I said, audibly. 
“Perhaps the fair unknown may prove my inspira- 
tion, and I shall yet be an artist who will astonish the 
world !” 

Aal spoke, I sketched the figure of the young girl, 
sad endeavoured to do justice to the charming origi- 
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nal, but disgusted with my failure, threw it into the 
sen, restlessly chafing against the crag, where the 
waters were seldom quict. 

On, on drifted the little boat, till its white sails 
werea mere speck in the distance—on, op, till it was 
entirely lost to sight. 

An hour went by, and the soft clouds which flecked 
the sky like a swan’s snowy plumage, had grown dark 
and stormy, and surged to and fro like tumultuous 
sea-waves; the waters had grown wrathfal with 
omens of a tempest; the idle birds wheeled dizzily 
amid the spray, which began to break over the 
beach, and the wind-music struck into a stormy key. 

Where—where was the little boat with the pas- 
sengers who had awakened such an interest in 
me? Would it outride the storm? Would the 
sturdy fishers bring the boat and its occupants safe 
to land? 

Though the two ladies were strangers to me, I 
asked myself these questions with an anxiety which 
told how strong was the impression which had been 
produced upon me, and finally launched a boat and 
started in pursuit. 

I had rowed but a short distance when I perceived 
the little craft of which I was in search, and in tones 
which rang over the waters like the blast of an Alpine 
horn, I shouted : 

“ Ho, there! are you all safe ?” 

With what eagerness I listened to the reply which 
soon came ringing to my ears: 

‘No! no!” came from one of the men; “ didn’t 
you see the handkerchief Miss Neal was holding up 
asa signal of distress? A flaw of wind struck us; 
our sails are in tatters, and we can't keep afloat much 
longer. Besides, the ladies are drenched with rain 
If you can help us, beara hand! Beara hand!” 

A few steady strokes sent my boat so near the ill- 
fated craft that I could see the marble face of the 
invalid and the tremulous lips and pallid face of the 

frl. 
BN Save my mother!” she exclaimed, as I shot 
alongside. “In such an hour I have no tliought of 
myself!” 

“Heaven helping me, I will save you both,” I 
replied; and with all the gentleness I could summon, 
I lifted them into the boat. 

“We will take care of ourselves,” cried the fisher- 
men; ‘trow back to the shore, and give not a thought 
tous. This is not the first time we have seen a boat 
go to pieces in an August gale,” 

Thus we parted, and though the waves ran high, 
and the storm-clouds hung heavy above, we reached 
the shore in safety. ‘Then I led the ladies I had 
rescued to their lodgings in a quiet cottage not far 
from that where we had taken up our qnarters, and 
was overwhelmed with thanks for the “ noble part I 
had acted.” <As I left the house, two cards were 
slipped into my hand, and I read, as follows, in a 
clear, delicate, chirography : 

“Mrs. M. B. Neal.” 

“ Dora Neal.” 

** And,” I said to myself, “I shall consider this as 
good as an invitation to call, and leave no honourable. 
means untried to gain Miss Dora's acquaintance.” 

With these words I walked back to my lodgings, 
and sat on the piazza, recalling the particulars of my 
meeting wiih the fair stranger; the gentle ways which 
had charmed me, the shy droop of her eyelids, the 
unconscious tremor of the slight fingers as I clasped 
them at parting, and wondering if I had not indeed 
met my ideal, in the sweet, young stranger, when a 
figure I could have sworn was hers came flitting to- 
ward me. She had put on a cloak, but her head was 
uncovered, and her hair damp with rain-drops and 
ocean-spray, while her face had a look of thoughtful- 
ness beyond her years. 

“I must beg pardon for again intruding upon you,” 
she said, ina voice of pathetic sweetness, “but what 
canI do? Iamanutter stranger here, and know not 
where to send for a physician for my mother, who is 
very ill. The shock she has just had has prostrated 
her once more, andI fear hemorrhage of the lungs 
will ensue unless she has immediate attention.” 

“Dr. Richards livesin an adjacent village,” I re- 
plied; ‘‘ and I will go for him as soon as possible.” 

** How long will it-probably be before you return ?” 
she asked, in a low, earnest tone. 

“ Not more than an hour, I hope, and meanwhile 
you must be as brave and calm as you can. Avoid 
all excitement in her presence, if you would prevent 
serious consequences.” 

‘‘Be assured I shall do my best,” she said, sadly, 
and glided away. 

When she had gone, a second and wiser thought 
crossed my brain, and I followed the new sugges- 
tion. 

“ Telling my friend the circumstances, I begged him 
to go for the physician, while I should remain with 

the invalid and her daughter during his absence. 
Then I hurried to the cottage, and Dora sprang to 
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“ [tseemed cruel to leave you alone with your sick 
mother,” I o!-erved, in explanation of my course : 
‘“tand therefore I have come to share your vigil and 
assist you, if ned’ be, while my chum goes over to call 
Dr, Richards.’ 

She softly murmured her thanks, and entered 

the invalid’s room, and I sat down to await the 
physician. 
By the light of the argand lamp, I could distinguish 
the simple furniture of those sea-side cottages; the 
straw matting on the floor; the white musliu curtains 
flowing over the windows; the cane cliairs, the ma- 
hogany ‘table, the mantelpiece, with its branching 
coral and beautiful shells, and the small mirror in its 
twisted frame; but the guitar, lying on the low 
lounge, the work-box, with its delicate implements, 
and the portable writing-desk, could have belonged to 
no other than Dora Neal. 

Do not laugh, sober reader, when I add that I 
cautiously picked up a spray of mignonette she had 
dropped, and was tempted to purloin a little lavender 
love, lying on the stand. Through the door I could 
eatch occasional glimpses of the girl’s loving adminis- 
trations, and now and then she came out and ad- 
dressed afew wordsto me. At length the doctor 
arrived, an after first shaking hands with me, was 
uskered into the invalid’s room. 

My eyes followed him as he bent over Mrs. Neal, 
and when he came forth my friend and I accompanied 
him to the door. 

“ Isshe really if,” asked Wilbur,“ or is it only 
@ nervous attack?” 

“ The lady has been ill, and is still delicate ; she 
needs good care. But though her lungs have been 
weakened by a severe cough, [I do not apprehend 
consumption.” 

“Did you tell her daughter so ?” 

“ Yes; butshedid not. appear to be as much re- 
lieved as I could have hoped. It is evident she's 
very anxious about her mother, for she told me, 
when I left her, it wasthe only friend she had in the 
world,” 

“ Poor girl!” I exclaimed,and Dr. Richards walked 
off, whispering : 

“Good night, Bryant—don’t let pity deepen into 
love!” 

I smiled at the sally, and when my friend and I had 
again offered our services in case they should be 
needed, we took our leave. 

‘Lime rolled on, and scarcely a day passed in which 
IT didnot meet Dora Neal. Her mother was still 
feeble, but she insisted that the girl must have fresh 
air and exercise, and it was a pleasant task for me to 
guide her feet along the rocky path, to walk with her 
on the yellow sands of the beach. or give her a sail in 
a boat I had christened “Dora.” Every heart has 
its goldenage, and that was mine. 

What mattered it to me, though the distant woods 
flaunted in gorgeous dyes, and then put on a sober 
russet, that the autumn was wearing away? What 
though the habitués of other sea-side resorts were 
flying to their homes like a flock of birdy emigrating 
to the sunny south land? What though duty 
called me to the classic halls where president and 
professors were wondering at my protracted absence ? 
Life’s*‘ charming cup” had been held to my lips, and 
I could not thrust it aside. 

One evening I sat on the cliff, which had been my 
favourite haunt, watching the silvery sp!endour of the 
moonrise, the tremulous gleam which shot across the 
waters, and the mellow radiance that gilded the rocks 
along the coast. 

I had waited in vain for Dora Neal, and her 
presence had now become essential to my happiness. 
Suddenly, however, I heard a step, and in spite of 
the chagrin which had prompted me to pay her off in 
her own coin and keep aloof from her, should she 
make her appearance, [ soon found myself hastening 
to meet her. 

“Good evening, Mr. Bryant,” she said, in her most 
winsome way. “Has anything happened, for you 
look grave and sad?” 

‘I believe I havea fit of the blues,” I replied, 
gazing down into her face; “this is a lonely place 
without company.” 

‘‘ But you have your friend,” interposed Dora, with 
a faint smile. 

“ My friend is a good fellow, and I have a sincere 
liking for him, but his companionship is not enough 
now. The day has seemed a month long, Dora, and 
you must know the reason why; you have perversely 
kept in the house from morning till night.” 

Again her eyelids drooped, the smile faded from her 
scarlet lips, and every feature grew mournful indeed. 
“T have hadagsad and busy day, Mr. Bryant,” she 
murmured, and I could see tie tears gush through Ler 
jetty lashes, 

“What do you mean?” asked; “is your mother 
worse ?”” 

“Yes,” and her voice sank into a whisper; “the 





meet me at the door. 





sea-air has not proved as beuneticial as I could have 
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hoped, and thengh she has begged me to stay, I fear 
the worst if we do not have an immediate change of 
climate. To-day I have been packing, and to-morrow 
we shall leave, probably for ever.” 

“ To-morrow!” I exclaimed ‘‘I am sure you are 

reasonably alarmed, and your removal is premature. 
Dr. Richards told me that though your mother’s lungs 
were weakened by a cough, he did not apprehend 
»onsumption.” : 

The girl shook her head dissentingly, and turning 
her great wistful brown eyes toward me, faltered : 

“ All our family have gone that way. I bave good 
reasons for the deepest anxiety, Mr. Bryant, and—and 
if she dies, I shall be all alone in the world.” 

“Dora, dear Dora,” I cried, sinking at her feet, “if 
the blow you so much dread should fall upon your 

mg head, you will not be alone, for my love shall 
shield and protect you, if you will but accept it. I 
would lay down my life for you, Dora. I could ask 


no greater boon tha" to call you mine, to have you | 


the light of my home as yon are the joy of my 
heart. Tell me, oh! tell me whether I may hope for 
a return !” 

Her little hand nestled in mine like a snow-white 
love, a sudden light shot into her tearful eyes, and 
she faltered, while a burning blush swept o’er her face : 

“You cannot hold me dearer than I hold you, 
Arthur Bryant; this quiet sea-side village has been 
a Paradise for me, because of your companion- 
ship.” 

At her confession, I broke into a lover's rhapsodies, 
and thought myself the happiest youth in the uni- 
verse, but when I begged for a troth-plight, she drew 
back, and said, gravely: 

“Not yet, not yet! I should be wronging you if I 
consented to a betrothal, when you know so little of 
me.” 

“T do not understand you, Dora Neal; you are my 
ideal, the only woman I shal! ever love, could I live 
to the age of the old patriarchs!” 

She averted her head, and I thought she must be 
in some severe mental conflict by the tremor which 
crept through her slight frame, but finally she riveted 
Ler eyes upon me, and resumed: 

“ Arthur Bryant, I do not doubt you think yourself 
sincere to-night, but it may be a passing fancy as 
evanescent as the foam on the wave.” 

“There you are unjust,” I observed, with a lover's 
vehemence. 

“ No,"she rejoined, steadily, “in this, if in nothing 
more, | am just. Love requires a test, and I have 
decided a plan which will prove yours.” 

“ And what?” 

“'lo-morrow I shall leave you and go away with 

y mother where [ hope she will regaia her 
health.” 

“Oh! Dora, Dora! let me follow 
you—I cannot live without you ~ 

She hesitated a moment ere she resumed. 

“No, Arthur, we will go alone; itis the middle of 
October now, and for three months you must neither 
see nor write to me. At the expiration of that time 
you shall be informed where Iam, and come to visit 
me. Then your love will be put to a test, and I 
shall be proud and , happy sonsent to a betrothal if 
dear, dear Arthur, 


you still wish it. 
have grown very d me in these few 


you. I implore 


} 


Good-n 
tor you 
weeks.” 

1 folded to my heart, and tenderly kissed her white 
: laiming : 

“T accept your conditions, Dora; what an age three 
months seem in perspective !” 

She did not speak, but her sorrowful face told me our 
parting cost her a keen pang, and when I rung her 
hand at the door of the c yitage, her eyes shown 
a midst of tears. 


brow, exc 


rongh 
—- ~ 
CHAPTER IL 
Tue day of Dora Neal's departure saw our trunks 
packed, aud when the lumbering staze-coach rolled 
up to the inn-door, we took passage. As we passed 


he cottage where: Mrs. Neal and her daughter had | 


aken lodgings, Dora and her mother appeared on the 
steps, and 1 handed them in. 

Both were quiet and lady-like; but the thick veil 
worn by. the girl entirely concealed her face, save 
when ag | assisted her to alight at the railway station, 
a gust of wind blew itaside. How beautiful she was, 
and how sweet the memorics L was to carry back 
with meas I resumed my studies! I stood watching 
her till the carriage bad wiirled her out of sight, and 
then joined my friend. 

A week later we had returned to college, and 
three mouths dragged wearily by. At the expiration 

f the time, I received the following note from. Dora 

Neal, it was written on rose-tinted paper, sealed with 
a French motto. and exhaled her favourite perfume, 
With a lover's eagerness I opened it, and read as 
follows: 
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“Dear Arntnur :— At last, at last our probation is 
over, and the love you professed for me on the night 
of our parting by the sea-shore, is to be put to a test. 

“My mother and I have been spending some time 
at a friend’s, and I think her quite revovered. 
We are now in London, where we shall remain 
for several weeks, and there [ hope to mect you. 
shall await your coming with keen anxiety ; though 
the world may not dream a burden lies heavy at my 
heart, and it is for you to say then, whether I am 
taking too great a liberty, when I snbscribe myself. 

“ Your own Dora.” 

Dora’s missive aroused the queries and conjectures 
which had perplexed me during our separation, but 
with the buoyancy of youth, I would not think evil, 
and dreamed on. 

Indeed, I felt so sure of her being the perfect 
realization of my ideal, that I would have challenged 

uybody who had hinted that she was not the fireside 
ungel I believed her to be, devoted to her sick 
mother, till she had met me. I therefore resolved to 
obey her summons, and obtain leave of absence from 
college until the commencement of the following 
term. 

My tavo sisters had been. teasing my father to go to 
London, and the old gentleman could not resist our 
combined entreaties. He therefore gave me a liberal 
sum to defray our expenses, aud we started for the 
city to which girls of rank and fashion look forward, 
like Moslem pilgrims to Moscow. 

On reaching London, we enstalled ourselves at the 
most desirable hotel, and after dinner | took my way 
to the street and number which Dora had given me 
on a pretty card enclosed in her nete. The name on 
the door-plate was not Neal, but I thought it might 
be a loarding-house, and rang the bell, The door 
was soon opened by a servant, to whom [ said: 

“Does Miss Dora Neal reside here?” 

The man looked confounded, but at this juncture a 
voluble French maid sprang into the hall, « xclaiming: 

“'Tis ma’'amselle—entrez, entrez, Monsieur.” 

As she spoke I crossed the threshold, and was 
ushered into a drawing-room where a handsome 
woman advanced to meet me with well-bred ease, 
When greetings had beeu exchanged, and I had ex- 
pressed my satisfaction that Mrs. Neal’s health had 
been restored, I inquired for her daughter. 

“T will go and call her,” replied the lady, but pre- 
sently she re-appeared. 

The next moment I again stood face to face with 
Dora, and ere long laughingly queried what was to 
be my love-test. 

“[ cannot to-day find courage to tell you, but. to- 
morrow you shall know.” 

With these words she adroitly dismissed the sub- 
ject, and chatted on, recalling all our pleasant com- 
panionship at the seaside. 

I was invited to stay and dine, dinner being served 
in Mrs. Neal's private room. ~ My hostess presided in 
the most dignified manner possible, and wheuever I 
looked up, 1 could see Dora's face in tie full flush of 
youth and beauty. 

Everything ought to have passed off delightfally, 
but {though I dared not acknowledge it_ myself, she 
did not seem quite the Dora whom [| had befriended 
in the hour of need, whom I had loved, as I thought, 
with a love which could know no change. 

Some subt'e charm had gone, fading like the velvet 
green of the wood-moss, when the summer sunshine 
glares upon it; or the delicate bloom from the rose, 
when shrill winds sweep by—but still I allowed 
myself to dream en. 

The next moruing I received a second note from 
Dora, which ran thus: 

“Dear Arruvr,—I shall not be able to call on 
your sisters to-day, as you requested, but if they 
would like to go to the theatre to-night, ny mother 
will be happy to have them occupy her box—No. 7. 

“ Yours in baste, 
“ Dora.” 

I had scarcely laid down the dainty sheet, when I 
heard an imperative rap, and who should walk in but 
Dr. Richards, the physician who had twice visited 
Mrs. Neal during her stay at the sea-shore. Of course 
| expressed my delight at meeting him, for previous 
to his being called to Mrs. Neal, I had been’ obliged 
to go to him with a hand I had injured with my fowl- 
ing-piece, and we were therefore well acquainted. 

“ By-the-bye, Bryant,” he said, with his own 
peculiar smile, “I have the strangest thing to tell 
you. I went to the theatre last night, and they had a 
fairy scene—a pretty sight, aud in the queen of the 
faries, dancing like a sylph, £ saw a familiar form 
and face.” 

“ And who was she, pray ?” 

“Her professional: name is TLeoline, but she is 
otherwise known as Miss Dora Neal.” 

“ Impossible, Dr. Richards!" and I felt the warm 
blood mount to my temples. “There might have 
been a resemblance, a strong resemblance, L allow; 





— 


but the idea of Miss Neal—the quiet, modest Mic, 
Neal—being a public dunseuse, is an. absurdity, | 
shall take it upon me'to refute sttch a slander !” 

“ Young man!” exclaimed the doctor, “I see T hay. 
touched you on a tender point, and I regret you ar 
so deeply interested in one you cannot respect. [to 
member, I warned you, for I know more of humay 
nature than you do, and feared you might fall jn: 
some snare.” 

“Your motives may he kind enough,” I replied. 
“but [ am certain you mistake,” 

Well, there is one way of settling the matter !” 

“* How?” : 

“Go to the theatre, and satisfy yourself by personal 
observation,” said Dr. Richards, as he walked away. 
leaving me in a perfect whirl of contending emotions, 

I now recalled language I could not before unde, 
stand, and the note I liad just. received. . 

All day I kept aloof from her, but night found ne 
at the theatre. 

I had decided to accept her mother’s box, and was, 
with my sisters, soon seated in it. 

The new play {iad proyed very popular, and the 
house was crowded with the beauty, rank, aud 
fashion of the capital. 

The flash of jewels, the toss of plumes, the s!ow 
of costly robes, the waving of fans in the perfume 
air, formed ‘a most imposing array, and had I wt 
been occupied with other thoughts, I should have 
shared my sisters’ delight, 

More than one lorgnette was levelled at the latter, 
for both were young and beautiful, and presented 4 
strong coutrast—the elder being a brilliant brunette, 
the other a perfect blonde. 

But [ couid not enjoy their triumph, for I was im- 
patiently waiting fur the curtain to rise. At length 
the orchestra began to play—slowly, as if drawn up 
by some wizard power, the splendid drop-curtain rose, 
and the play commenced. 

By referring to the bill, T had ascertained that the 
fairy dance, in which Mademoiselle Leoline woul! 
appear, was the first scene of the second act, and me- 
chanically I watched the diferent actors. 

I was trying to believe the good doctor had made 
a mistake, and Dora Neal and the danseuse could 
not be the same, when the curtain once more arose, 
and revealed a scene i had never befure beheld 
equalled on the stage. 

That indeed was fairy-land—the velvet grass and 
mosses, the cool, dim vistas <f greenery opening on 
every hand, the delicate flowers, blooming on shrub 
and tree, the silver jet.and low murmurs of a fountain, 
the domes, mitiarets, arabesqnes of an euchauted 
palace fit to be ‘Titania’s home, the fairy waiters 
standing by the gilded portals, how exquisite they 
were! 

The orchestral music now sank into the strains of 
a bewitching waltz, a German composition as ethereal 
asthe dancers, who flocked toward the green before 
the fairy palace. A burst of. applause heralded the 
approach of the danseuse, and there she came, gliding 


| through a dim vista—the radiant, bewildering Leo- 


line. 

1 lifted my opera glass and scanned her intently, 
and I can see her to-day, after the lapse of fifte en 
years, just as she looked then 

She wore a muslin skirt, so profusely covered with 
spangles that it seemed one gleam of silyer; a white 
velvet bodice, with pearls drooping from cach 
shoulder, and coiled around her-waist; a tiny golden 
crown encircled her lead, aud from each poiut blazed 
a diamond; her small right hand Nelda golden wand 


| tipped with jewels, and as she circled through the 


inazes of the dance, she wayed it gracefully to and fro 

But while the audience watched her with an «i-. 
miring gaze, I sat bitter and cynical atthe truth which 
forced itself upon me. 

That young syren “had figured as the dutiful 
daugiter in the quietest of sea-side yillages ;” tl ose 
eyes had dared look tenderly into mine; that hand 
had been clasped in undeserved tenderness—tlie 
radiant Leoline, and shy Dora Neal were the same—! 
had been basely deceived. 

I now realized what indescribable charm I. had felt 
to be wanting during my visit to her lodgings, aud 
understood the a'lusious which had hitherto been 
vague and indistinct. r { 

She did not appear to notice me while the fairy 
scene was being euvacted, but when at the close of the 
enteriainment, she was ealled before the curtain, aud 


| with wiite arms wreathing aloft, and feet half buried 


in the flowers which rained around her, bowed her 
acknowledgments, our eyes met in an earnest, in- 
quiring gaze. 

{ intended that mine should be eloquent with the 
bitter scorn burning at my heart; and. for an justant 
she grew deadly pale, but then regained her self- 
possession. 

The curtain had scarcely fallen,. when I was 
beckoned into the stage box, where I found Mrs. Neal 
gathering her thick shawl about her. 
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“ Well, Mr. Bryant,” she said, earnestly, “you have 
ty-night seen my daughter in ber true character.” 

“Yes, madam, I begin to understand bow I have 
een misled; I shall never put any faith in woman- 
ood again, never love or trast more, what may 
prove as illusive as the mirage of the desert.” 

“You speak bitterly, Mr. Bryant.” 

«] feel at warfare with alletie world, madam; it 
was heartless to practise such a ruse.” 

“Here comes Leoline!” rejoined the woman, “I 
will leave her to make her peace with you,” and she 
swept from the box. 

In another instant her daughter entered ; she had 
awn @ red opera cloak over her stage dress, and 
from the white silk lining of the hood gathered abvat 
hor face, it gleamed out pale and statuesque, as if it 
had been hewn frow marble. 

“Arthur,” she faltered, do you still wish for a 
betrothal 2?” 

“No, no, the dream is over; as Dora Neal, I loved 
you—as Mademoiselle Leoliue, tie danseuse, 1 despise 
you, and scorn your arts.” 
“Arts!” she echoed, drearily “Ob! Arthur; 





cume into the green-room and let me explain.” 

] reflected a moment, and then resiguing my sisters 
to the care of Dr. Richards, and a certain friend whe 
had made his way into our box, followed the 
dgnseuse into that nondescript place, the green-room 
of a theatre. Remuants of stage wardrobes, with 
other paraphernalia, which looked course and gaudy 
away from the glitter of the footlights, littered the 
room; the few fairies who lingered there seemed like 
ordivary mortals, and the manager was scoldiug the 
vall-boy for some omission of duty. 

The dahseuse pointed me to a seat, and moving to 
the manager, Whispered a few words in his ear. The 
room was immediatcly cleared, and I was left alone 
with Leoline. For a time a painfal silence reizned, 
and the ticking of my watcl could be distinctly heard. 
At lengt! she sprang towards me, aud crouched at my 
feet, exclaiming: 

“Speak, speak Arthur, anything is better than this 
stillness. Of what have you been thinking since 
you followed me into the green-room ?” 

“That you are the falsest of all false women.” 

“No, no,” she cried, “one thing is genuine atJeast.” 

* What is it pray ?” 

“ Arthur Bryant, as a dunseuse 1 have been flattered 
aud admired from my childliood; 1 have had many 
suitors, but I never knew what love was ‘till! I met 
you. My whole beart is yours, and I niight have 
carried out my ruse till I Lad been your wife and it was 
tuo late for you to recede but an irresistible impulse 
teld me back. I wouid not even consent to the en- 
gegement, till 1 had put you to a test, aud—you aught 
to give me the credit for being just in that at least.” 

“I do, but \if you believe 1, with my peculiar 
views, could ever marry a professional danseuse, you 
lave overrated my love.” 

“Arthar, dear Arther, let my devotion plea for 
we. I will leave the stage, and lead such a life that 
cven yow With all:your prejudices, must respect me.” 

“Noyno, Leoline,” and.1 steeled nry heart against 
the pleading beauty of her face, which had now 
flushed crimson, while her dark eyes filled with bot 
tears,” my wife must be one whom all will respect.” 

‘Js your love dead, Arthur?” she coutinaed, with 
« shat p cry. 

“Ii has been dying ever since I realized the painful 
iruth that’ Dora Néal and tlie brilliant danseuse were 
the sume. Good night; 1 hope we may never meet 
wore for between us rollsa gulf which no love can 
span ” 

As I cast back a last’ glance at Leolite, J saw her 
ivings on the floor, a forlorn and touching picture, ber 
opera-cloak, and her white spangled robe, falling in 
crumpled masses about her, aad ber magnificent hair 
sweeping in dusky waves from her fairy crown. 

When I reached my hotel, I went to Dr. Richards’ 
charaber, and kad @ long confidential talk with him, 
aud afterwards wrote a lengthy letter to my friend. 
‘Lhey kept my secret, and my only explanation to my 
s.sters wag, that “1 had chanced te meet the danseuse 
‘te seaside the’ previous summer, whither she had 
goue for her mutier’s bealt!:.” 

before I left London, however, the voluble French- 
wergau, Whom J had seen at the boarding-house where 
‘Lad dined with the supposed Dora Neal, came to 

hotel and desired a private interview with me. 
|i appears that she had been a contidential servant of 
che dansese, and bad travelled with her from city to 

‘ity, where her ‘mother had engagements to fulfil. 

From her learned that the preteuded Mrs. Neal be- 
longed to a good family, and had been disiaherited for 
cloping witha French dancing-master, Victor La- 
blache, She had then turned actress, and, from her 

‘hildhowd, her daughter Had been trained as a 
LansOUusEe. 

“ Madame,”observed the woman, “ has been ambi- 
hous’ to have ma’anselle’ make a Drilliaut match ; 
i8 dancing, she met hes 


i last spring, When she w ng 


cousin, Jules Videau, who is.a student at your college, 
and then plauned one little ruse to ensnare you, 
sir. Jules declared you had the strangest notions, 
and liked timide, tranquille girls, and said you would 
not go to Newport the next summer with your 
sisters, because you did not wish to meet what you 
called mere butterflies. ‘Then Leoline begged to 
know where you were going, aud he wrote her all the 
particulars from college.” 

‘Was her mother’s iliness feigned ?”’ 

“No, no, no, sir! she had a cold, a hard cough 
that drove her from the stage, and mademoiselle 
was really anxious about her sometimes, but you may 
be sure Leoline made the most of these things.” 

“She wove a net into which I was fool enough to 
fall,” I exclaimed, bitterly, “and yet when I told 
her how 1 scorned her arts she professed to love 
me,” 

“ She did learn to love you, mousieur, aud she told 
me when I again took my place as her waiting- 
maid, thut her heart upbraided her the last night 
of her stay at the seaside, and I ventured to 
hint at a test which would be required of you by-and- 
by. When we iad our quarrel, she begged me not 
to betray these secrets, aud I believe she still hopes 
to win you back.” 

“ Tlat is absurd—as heaven hears me, I will never 
marry Leoline Lablache!” 

I then thanked her for her information and we 
parted 


CHAPTER LIL 


Five years rolled away, bringing many a change. 
I had, notwithstandiug my infatuation, graduated 
with the highest honours of the university, and my 
proud old father’s praise had thrilled me far more than 
the congratulations of the Dons, or the compliments 
of my friends, 

Siuce then I had spent three years in study and 
travel, and on my twenty-fifth birtiday, the steamer 
which bore home, swept grandly into Dover harbour. 
In that bitter hour when I first realized that I had 
made an idol to find it clay, I had declared I would 
never love, or trust womau more, aud thus far I had 
kept my word, 

‘Who fair Hildegardes of Germany, the dark-eyed 
beMuties of Rome, Florence, Genoa, and Naples, the 
bewildering Spanish girls, and the brilliant belles of 
Paris, where 1 had again met the charming Leoline 
on the boards of the theatre, had alike failed to 
arouse more than a passing interest, and I think my 
good father was not a little pleased that I had re- 
turned heart-free. 

My sisters were both married, and the house seemed 
lonely enough with nobody but we two gentlemen 
and the servants. 

On the day of my first visit to my Sister Helen, I re- 
gretted to hear the porter say that his mistress had 
gone out boatiug, and would not probably return till 
night. 

“IT am very sorry!” I observed. “I am Mrs. 
Hollister’s only brother, and have been away these 
three years.” 

“Oh, sir,” he replied, ‘‘ my mistress will be more 
than sorry at Ler absence. Will you walk into the 
house and Wait for her? There are books and pictures 
in the library, aud perhaps you can manage to pass 
away the time till she comes back.” 

“ First, I think I will go down to the shore, and see 
if I can signal the boats,” said I, and I suited the 
action to the word, but no boat was in sight, and J 
returned to the house. 

With obsequious courtesy, the porter conducted me 
into the drawing-room, and with brotherly interest I 
took a survey of the luxurious apartment, tried tle 
piano, and sang a few bars of a favourite song ere I 
unclosed the library door. 

There, sitting by @ bay-window draped with erim- 
son, I found a lady—a royally-beautiful woman, as [ 
saw ata glance. 

At sight of me she rose to her fall height, aud I 
will endeavour to sketch her just as she appeared at 
that moment. Her figure was about the median 
height and the perfection of queenly grace, while 
her face was darkly beautiful as our dreams of the 
houris. I think there are afew women who can bear 
the severe simplicity of a travelling dress, but nothing 
I thought could have been more becoming than the 
long; full, grey merino robe with its trimming of 
black velvet, the flowing mantilla which matched it, 
and the neat collar and cuffs, 

She had removed her grey silk hat and gloves, and 
these and a thick slaw] lay at her side. 

Her shining ebon hair dropped in’ broad bandeanx 
over her crimsoi cheek, and was gatiiered in a massive 
braid at the back of her head and fastened by a plain 
gold comb. ; 

Who could sie be? and in what an awkward pre- 
dicdment 1 was involving inyself. 





* Excuse me, madau,” 1 exclained, with a bow I 





felt must be as awkward as a schoolboy’s; “I did 
kuow how the library was occupied, and will retire.” 

“No, no, sir!” she said, with the perfect case of a 
high-bred woman: “I am like yourself, a guest 
atrived in Mrs. Hollister’s absence, and have beer 
trying to wile away the time by reading. From 
your strong resemblance to my new cousin, and the 
miniature she has shown me on a previous visit, 1 
infer you are her brother.” 

“Yes, Arthur Bryant, at your service, and you—”’ 

“T am Edith Huntington, and have come down 
from London to stay till the holidays are over.” 

We thus easily glided into conversation, and when, 
at the thoughtful -porter’s suggestion, refreshments 
were provided for us, we luoched together in tue 
diving-room. 

My sister's maid then took Miss Huntington to her 
chamber, and I sauntered out to meet Helen. 

Of course I received a warm welcome, and praise 
enough to have made me vain, had it beeu from any 
save partial lips, but when I recounted the particulars 
of my meeting with Miss Edith, a deal of merriment 
eusued. 

At dinner I again met Edith Huntington, and if I 
had thought ker beautiful in her travelling garb, she 
was still more so now in her maize-coloured satin, 
with its falls of lace, and the yellow jessamiue droop- 
ing from her heavy hair. 

Upon close acquaintance I admired her more than 
any ove I had ever met; you could broach no topic 
on which she could not couverse; she was thoroug lily 
accomplisiied, her wit was brilliant, and she bad en- 
joyed the advantages of foreigu travel. The whole 
family favoured my suit, and I returned formally 
engaged to the lady of my choice: we were to be 
married the following winter. The Hollisters were 
in ecstasies, my father approved, and | tuought I was 
lappy. 





CHAPTER IV 

I was making preparations for my weddiag when 
I was smitten down with a severe illness; the typhoid 
fever had that season assumed a most alarming type, 
and raged like an epidemic, aud only my father, a 
hired nurse, and the servants, wio were quite devoted 
to me, ministered to my wants. 

Helen and my other sister were prostrated witli tle 
same disease, but though a telegram informed Hdith 
of my illness, she did not fly to me as I had thougit 
« betrothed wife would at the first thouglt of my 
danyer. 

My father was highly indignant, but he did not 
dare express his feelings, lest 1 siould be troubled, 
aud kept discreetly silent. 

At leugth those long, weary days euded, the crisis 
passed favourably, aud'my father took me to a quiet 
village, where he had an old friend, tue pastor of a 
country church. 

His wife was dead, and their only surviving child 
was his hope and cv.nfort. 

i thought her face lovely as the cherubs, at which 
I had gazed in copies of the old masters’ works, but 
when, tired and languid, I entered Mr. Lee's study, 
the fair vision I met was like the dawn of a new life. 

‘The slight, agile form, the fair, bLioude face with its 
deep, earnest, tender violut eyes, tlhe softly-tinted 
clieek, the dewy lips, the pale gold lair rippling away 
from the low, white brow, and a more powerful 
fascination for me at first sight than the royally 
veautiful woman to whoin I was engaged. 

Weeks wore away, the fields had lost their pomp 
of golden grain, and the snow capped the far-of 
mountains with splendour, but to me everything wore 
the bloom of spring-time. 

Thanks to Mary's gentle ministry, health and 
streugth were restored, but 1 yet liugered at the 


parsonage, wrapped in a spell which gy had. no 
power to break, To me that girl was a new revela- 
tion of womanhood, she acted as her father’s 


amanuensis, gave food to the hungry, and shed 
sunshine into many a darkencd home. She was @ 
Christian, mure noble than Editii Huntington. 

I had not been there long, ere I had learued to seek 
her views of humau existence, and as my ciaracte: 
became revolutionized under her sweet influence, | 
wrote to my betrothed, courteously begging a release 
from my evgagement. 

I was auxiously awaiting a reply, when I was sum- 
monei on what my father called imperative business, 
and found Miss Hnutington had atrived. 

I hastened to my sister's town residence, and met 
the royal Diith in the boudoir, where she was await- 
ing me alone. 

When greetings had been éxchauged, she suid, 
earnestly : 

“ Arthur, T do not understand your letter.” 

*“ It is perfectly plain, Edit. Lask a release.” 

“ Ah, you are angry because I did not come to you 
when you were ill, bat ean explain it—my mother 
prude 





fed my care and forbade my coming.” 
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“ T accept your apology, but believe me, I was not 
in love when I proposed to you. I now know and 
regret my previpitaucy, for I love another.” 

“You are free then; but believe me, I shall not 
wear the willow for you, or any man in ‘the wide 
world—I do not believe in broken hearts.” 

And with a forced laugh she swept from the 
room. 

As for me, I went to my father and told him all, 
and ina husky tone be bade me win Mary Lee if pos- 
sible. 

I had felt some jealous pangs at the frequent visits 
of a young man who bad been his colleague, and to 
whom rumovr declared she was engaged. 

Springing from the stage-coach which had borne 
me from London, I hurried along the narrow path 
leading to the parsonage, aud there whom should | 
meet but young Mr. Gray and Mary. 

A soft flush swept over her face as she saw me, 
and exclaiming : 

“ Mary, I am answered, I need no stronger proof,” 
he resigned bis charge to me. 

For a time we walked on in silence, but at length 
I said: 

“I may as well confess it, I am painfully jealous of 
that man. He bas been making love to you.” 

**I will not deny it, Mr. Bryant.” 

“*Mr. Bryant!” I cried. “Mr. Bryant, indeed. 
I should think I had been beneath your roof long 
enough, aud you were sufliciently acquainted to call 
me Arthur. It pains me te have you so formal— 
you of all persous in the world, Mary Lee.” 

“ Well tlien, Arthur, if you like it better—I would 
not willingly pain you.” 

“And now may | ask another favoar ?’ 

** Most assuredly.” 

“ You have acknowledged that that young minister 
has beev making love to you?” 

“Yes, | was about to givehim my answer jnst as 
you crimsoned. 


came up,” audonce more her face 
Aud can you give him anything more thana 
friend’s regard ?” 

“No, and it is hard to reject an honest love.” 

“Mary, dear Mary, sitdown here with me, I have 
much to say to you,”and I drew her toa seat under 
a great beach-tree, and poured forth the story of my 
love. 

When I paused fora reply, she leaned towards me, 
and murmured: 

“* When you came here, my father warned me to 
guard my heart,for you were a man of the world, and 
engaged to another,and I triedto obey. But since 
you are honourably free, I will confess that you have 
grown daily more and more dear to me, and it was my 
love for you, which told me I felt only esteem for 
Holmes Gray. 

“Did he suspect it, dearest?” 

“ Yes, at sight of you, 1 know the blood rose to my 
very tewples, and he saw it and said : 

“Mary, I am answered!” 

I was too happy then for words, and when we stole 
into the study, and received the old pastor's blessing, 
I would not have exchanged places with any man in 
the universe. 

Edith Huntington astonished all our friends by ac- 
cepting aman whose enly recommendation was his 
wealth, aud queens it royally in his splendid town re- 
sidence, and palace-like country seat. 

Por eight years, Mary has been my wife, and to our 
little girl I cau give no better example of what a 
true woman should be, thau her mother, the light of 
my heart and home. Cc. F. G. 





Tne associated companies are laying the metals on 
the line in the neighbourhood of Camborne, for the 
extensiun of the broad gauge on the West Cornwall 
Railway, with all possible despatch. It is said the 
broad gauge system will be completed from Truro to 
Penzance by the end of March. 

WE understand that the Admiralty have refused to 
adopt the Woolwich system of rifling, and have had 
all the naval guns of 7-inch bore rifled with an even 
twist. Ten of the 12}-ton guns of 9-inch bore have 
been rifled on the gaining twist plan, but the 
Admiralty declmed to have them, and the Duke of 
Somerset is so disinclined to trust the Ordnance 
Select Committee that he has ordered fifty heavy 
Whitworth guns (which the Ordnance Select Com- 
mittee so strongly opposed) forimmediate useon board 
ship. 

RaiLWways on Hampsteap Heatu.—Two railway 
companies have entered the field to invade Hampstead 
Heath. Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, in a report made 
to the Metropolitan Board of Works, states that the 
North Metropolitan Railway proposes to make an 
open cutting through the heath ata depth of fifty-four 
vo fifty-six feet below the surface, thuscurtailing itsarea 
and severing it from Parliament Hill for about three- 
quarters of a mile. The Metropoliian and Si 





Julian's 
‘ 


Wood Railway Extersion to Finchley is also proposed 
to cross the heath for a length of about three-quarters 
of a milo, partly on anembankmeut partly in cutting, 
and for about 250 in tunnel, which will also 
materially curtail the area of the heath and interfere 
with the access from one part to another of this much- 
frequented spot. 





WATAWA. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 


Tuk voyage of Scalp-Robe and his sister up the 
river was gloomy and silent. 

The chief could not think of a certain and speedy 
way of again taking Bessie captive, nor could Eolah 
throw any light upon the mental darkness in which 
his defeat Lad left him. 

Scarcely a word passed between them, therefore, 
until they had reached a bold and rocky point about 
two miles above tne cataract. and then Watawa 
said : 

“ After what has passed, the pipe of peace must be 
buried. Linconah knows what he has to expect from 
the Great Eagle. ‘The settlement must be burned, 
and the pale-faces destroyed. . Let the work be well 
done, and then, when the White Fawn is found, 
Watawa and Folah can retreat to the great woods.” 

“The pale-faces are many,” sighed Eolah. “ It 
would have been better to live in peace with them, or 
to have gone to the great woods in silence, As my 
brother has said, Lincovah is mighty.” 

The chief scowled, and a look of stern resolve 
settled on his features. 

“Before avother noon,” he said, “the power of 
Linconah shall be ended. The Great Eagle has 
spoken.” 

He propelled his canoe ashore on the point, spring- 
ing out briskly, and Lis movements were imitated by 
Bolah. 

Lifting the canoes from the water, the chief con- 
cealed them, oue after the other, aiid the bushes and 
trees covering tle shore, and then looked long and 
searchingly around in every direction, to see if his 
movements had been observed by any of tle settleng, 

“The pale-faces are not here,” he said, turning 
away. “ Linconah came alone.” 

He struck into the woods, followed by his sister, 
and the couple soon emerged into a path, barely per- 
ceptible, that led away from the river, running nearly 
at right angles with it, and gradually mounting 
toward a range of hills, the tops of which were occa- 
sionally visible in the distance through openings in 
the forest. 

Proceeding nearly a mile in this direction, they 
reached the foot of a ledge, climbed its precipitous 
side, and found themselves on the edge of a plateau 
which was covered by au Indian eucampment or 
village. 

The site had been well chosen, it forming a point 
froun which to look to a great distance, and offered 
every facility for defence, 

The lodges, some twenty-five or thirty in number, 
were ravged in two rows in the open centre of the 
plateau, and the majority of them were well-built and 
substantial, showing that they had occupied the same 
ground during the summer, 

In these lodges, or in the spaces between them, a 
score of Indian women were engaged in their custom- 
ary domestic drudgery, preparing food, making gar- 
ments of skins, or, in some instances, gossiping idly 
with one another. 

Playing here and there in the midst of the groups 
of women, could have been seen thirty or forty 
young savages, male and female, ranging irom baby- 
hood to manhood. 

The principal feature of the village, however, was 
a stately grove at ove end of the plateau, where, 
crouched upon the ground, and smoking gravely, 
were oollected forty or fifty warriors, all armed, 
painted, and be-icathered, in the full cestume of the 
war-path. 

Here and there, at several points of the encamp- 
ment, might Lave been sven a savage on the look-out, 
and the whole aspect of the scene was animated, and 
what could have been expected ander the hostile cir- 
cumstances of the moment. ' 

The coming of the chief produced a marked sensa- 
tion among the women andchildren, but not a sign 
escaped any of the solemn-looking braves, to show 
that they were conscious of the return of their leader. 

‘* Before the sun is over our heads,” said Sealp- 
Rube to Eolah, as he paused in front of one of the 
lodges, ‘‘ the women and the children must go w the 
Eagle's nest.” 

“The camp, then, is to be broken up?” 

“Yes, ‘This place was chosen for peace, and not 
for war, ‘The pale-faces can climb the recks tvo 
quickly. Letall be putin order. Be ready.” 


Addressing himself to the squaws ranged ¢, 
p ctantly along the lines of the lodges, the chic. 
ordered them to prepare everything at once for r.. 
moval to the Hagie’s nest, the mountain the most jy- 
accessible to be found within a day’s journey. 

In a moment the whole encampment was a scene of 
bustle and confusion. 

With the promptness of a trained regiment of ep. 
gineers, the squaws tore their lodges to pieces, packed 
up such of the poles and other materials as they desireq 
to save, and thereaiter set fire to the heaps of leayeg 
and other rubbish accumulated in them since their 
erection. 

Pausing at his own lodge long enough to re-tonch 
his damaged paint, and give some directions to Eola) 
about his personal effects, the chief was about to pro- 
ceed to the assembly of his braves, when a lithe, and 
keen-eyed Indian, evidently not more than twenty 
years old, sped up the path which had go lately serve) 
the brother and sister, and came to a halt, pauting 
and perspiring, iu front of his leader. 

“ Well, Deerfoot,” demanded Watowa, “ what words 
do you bring ?” 

“ Words that will make gladness in the heart of 
the Great Eagle,’ answered the spy, ‘and be 
sweet to his ears as the murmur of the laughing 
waters.” 

“Speak, Deerfoot !” 

“The brothers of Linconah are coming from the 
east,” continued the spy, who had been abseus 
twenty-four hours. 

“Coming? Where?” 

“ To the lodges of their people. _ The new brothers 
have as many waggonsas Deerfoot has fingers on his 
right hand, and they have borses and cattle.” 

“Ah! another addition to our énemies!” said 
Scalp-Robe, with bitter emphasis. “Did not the 
Great Eagle say truly?.. The pale-faces are becoming 
as thick as the Jeavesin the woods, and there wil] 
soon be no soom on the ground for us. Speak, 
Deerfoot, where have you seen these pale-faces ?” 

“In the rock-etream.” 

The spy referred to a noted run or gap in the hills, 
about a dozen or filteen miles to the eastward of the 
settlement.” 

“They were there all night, Deerfoot?” 

The spy assented. 

“And they are now moving toward the lodges of 
Lincovah ?” 

‘The spy again nodded. 

The chief glanced at the sun, and a savage glow 
overspread his features, 

“Five waggons?” he ejaculated, reflectively. 
“The distance is far, and the feet of the pale-faces 
slow. There is time for the braves to teach these 
dogs of pale-faces that the warriors of Watawa are 
mighty.” 

He questioned the spy more particularly, and 
learned the number of the emigrants, their arms, 
their possessions, and everything unecessary to his 

urpose, 

“The words of Deerfoot have made the Great 
Eagle glad,” he then said. “ Deerfoot bas wise 
eyes, and shall be spoken of in the councils of his 
people,” 

The spy was then dismissed to his lodge, or to the 
spot where it had lately stood, to get something to 
eat, and the chief turned to Eolah, who had listened 
to the spy’s report, and said: 

“ Speak, sister! What does Eolah think of the 
words of Deerfoot ?” 

“The words of Deerfoot are pleasant. The young 
squaws who are eoming ‘to the lodges of Linconab 
have pretty things that the Great Eagle will fling to 
Eolah.” 

The brow of the chief cleared, and his eyes glanced 
jubilantly. 

“ There is time,” he said. “The braves can make 
the journey of the pale-faces long, and they will not 
reach the lodges of Liuconah uutil the sun has gone be- 
hind the forest.” 

Eolah drew nearer to ber brother, for she saw by 
his pliant manner that he had formed a hopeful pro- 

“Thesun will be gone,” she said, suggestively, ® 
the chief paused thoughtfully. 

“And the darkuess will be around the waggone 
before they reach the lodges of Linconah,” continued 
the chief, breathlessly. 

* And then % 

“ Watawa hasa robs he took from the body of a 
pale-face, and in that Le will hide his face and creep 
iuto one of the waggons, and be carried among the 
lodges of Liuconah.” 

The dusky face of the Indian girl became radiaut 
with pleasure. 

She saw ata glance how easy-and simple was the 
chief's projict—that he would detain the waggon- 
train en eute until after nightfall,and then . creep 
into one of the vehicles and ride unobserved into the 





settlement. 
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“The Great Eagle is wise,” she declared, with 
hearty admiration. “And when Watawa is among 
the lodges of Linconali, he will seize the White 


y's the wolf seizes a dying deer,” declared Scalp- 
Robe, with an emphatic gesture. “ The eyes of 
Linconah are bright, but they will not follow Watawa 
in the darkness. . 

his scheme removed all traces of their late 
gloom from the faces of the two, and they rejoiced 
heartily. ‘The sinister opportunity demanded by the 
chief seemed to be promised to him. 

Atthis moment the savages who had been sent [to 
the Island to seize Lincoln, returned with their dismal 
report, bearing their dead companion as a confirma- 
tion of the defeat they had suffered. pe 

The chieflistened to their startling description of 
the feats of Linconah with a silent rage that appalled 
them morethan his fiercest outburst of passion. 

“Go, fool’s!” he commanded, scornfully, when they 
had finished, “Know ye not that Linconal can 
creep all day like a turtle at the bottom of the river? 
Dead Eye should have hidden his braves on the 
island, and shot Linconah when he was not looking. 
If Linconah sees the warriors he can dodge the 
bullets. Fools! the Great Eagle has spoken.” 

He moved his hand scornfully, with the air of a 
man who has solved the whole mystery of an occur- 
rence, and the defeated braves slunk away into the 
midst of their fellows. 

“Linconah is free, then,” observed Folah, “and 
the White Fawn is with him?” 

“Yes; but Watowa will know where to find them,” 
rejoined the chief, shaking off the gloom the defeat of 
his braves had cast upon him. “A bullet must be 
fred when Linconah is not looking. Watowa will 
take as many warriors as he has toes and fingers, and 
the rest of the braves must go tothe Eagle’s nest with 
the squaws and you.” 

Aided by his sister, he hastened the preparations of 
the squaws for their departure, and in half an hour 
only a few piles of smouldering embers remained on 
the site of tle late encampment. War, cruel and un- 
rélenting, was clearly the chief's purpose, and he was 
determined to wield his resources to his best advan- 
tage. 

Proceeding to the midst of his assembled warriors, 
he chose the number he reqnired for his expedition 
against the waggor train, and sent the rest away with 
the women and children. 

A few moments more, and he was leading his band 
at a rapid pace toward the proposed scene of action. 





CHAPTER XXIL 


AFTER a pleasant row down the river, Robert Halo 
and Bessie Lincoln reached the settlement, attended 
by Socrates, and were received with an ovation which 
plainly showed Bessie’s position in the hearts of the 


“settlers, 


The proceedings of the morning were duly re- 
ported, deepening the feeling of insecurity which had 
previously oppressed the inhabitants, and new mea- 
sures of defence were at once entered upon, while the 
young couple proceeded to the Hale cottage. 

On arriving at the dwelling, in company with 
Jenny, who had rushed forth to meet them, they and 
Socrates were welcomed by the blushing Clarissa, 
who had been prevented from accompanying Jenny 
by the fact that her toilet was at the moment in a state 
of transition between her ordinary attire and her elabo- 
rate pink calico. 

She greeted Bessie with an exhibition of impulsive 
joy, and hastened to narrate the terrible danger she 
had herself incurred that morning when searching 
for strawberries outside of the palisades. 

“You must have some of them berries, Bess‘e,” 
she coneluded. ‘I s’pose you’re mortal hungry. 
Jest sit by, an’ I'll give yeu something to eat in no 
time.’’ 

Bessie accepted the invitation, being really hungry, 
and Jenny speedily set before her a goodly supply 
of food, ineluding a large dish of strawberries and 
cream, 

Noticing that the ex-pedagogue cast longing 
glances toward the latter dainties, the spinster urged 
him to partake of her hospitality—on account of the 
troublesome times—and ler invitation was finally 
accepted, after many hesitating glances at Robert 
Hiaie, who was devoting himself to Bessie’s comfort. 

After the repast, Bessie, Jenny, and Robert became 
engaged in conversation, while the spinster and 
Socrates withdrew to the steps to indulge at tho same 
ume in a commuvion of souls and watching the 
movements of the villagers. 

It is needless to say that Robert was deeply inter- 
ested in Jenny’s friend, or that his heart quickened 
its beatings when he discovered that lier cheeks 
flushed and her eyelids dropped: under his clances. 
Jouny was delighted at the prospect of 11! 


¢ Toihinrent 


of her dearest wishes, and under pretence of looking 
after houschold affairs, left the young couple to them- 
selvesfor some time. 

Robert at length was reminded that he was now 
a settler, and had a settler’s duties to perform, and 
went out into the streets to talk with the principal 
men of the little community, and offer his aM if it 
shonld be required. 

During his absence, the two maidens talked of him, 
and of Thomas Lincoln, and Bessie related her late 
adventures to her sympathizing friend. As the time 
progressed, they summoned Clarissa from her interest- 
ing occupation, and assisted her in preparing a tempt- 
ing dinner, the odour of which more than reconciled 
Socrates to the spinster’s absence. 

At noon, the dinner-hour at Lincolnville, there was 
a general sounding of horns from cottage steps, and 
the villagers proceeded to their homes, Kobert return- 
ing to find a chicken pot-pie smoking upon the 
family board. Socrates, who liad also been wandering 
about, made his appearance and took his seat beside 
Clarissa, it being the custom in those primitive times 
for the servant to dine with the family. 

After dinner, Robert went out again, and Jenny 
then proposed to take Bessie to Mr. Bugby’s to view 
his twin prodigies, Which proposition Bessie gladly 
accepted. 

Donning sun-bonnets, they set out, leaving the 
spinster to entertain Socrates while attending to her 
household duties. 

Mr. Bugby was not at home, but his wife, who 
looked very interesting with her young charge, gladly 
exhibited her babies, informing Bessie how they were 
nained, at which information the maiden coloured 
strangely, as if anything that bore any reference to 
Robert Hale had peculiar interest for her. 

The young girls discovered that Mrs. Bugby was 
entirely ignorant of the hostile attitude taken by the 
savages, her husband and nurse having agreed that 
the knowledge could only injure her, and that it had 
better be kept from her as long as possible. The 
maidens, therefore, were very careful to keep silent 
in regard to Bessie’s recent captivity, but talked on 
all pleasant and cheerful subjects, admiring the picture 
presented by the young mother with her infants 
sleeping on a pillow beside her. 

“Ts there any news, girls?” she 
visitors, 

“Clarissa’s got a bean at last,” replied Jenny, 
merrily. “Robert's hired man seems to have taken a 
fancy to her.” 

“Mrs. Bugby echoed the girl's langliter, exclaim- 





asked her 





ing : 

“Do tell! Then poor Mr. Perkins "Il have a 
chance at last to go and come when he likes, without 
hindrance, Clarissa has well-nigh pestered his life 
out. I never saw a woman so bewitched to get 
married as Clarissy. And her paint, and false curls, 
and pink calico gownd—it’s enough to make a cat 
Jangh to think of her little arts and wiles!” 

Bessie and Jenny assented, and described Socrates 
in such @ manner as to cause Mrs. Bagby to laugh 
so very merrily that one of the babies opened his 
eyes in a sort of wondering surprise— at least, the 
fond mother so interpreted the movement—and the 
nurse, a kind neighbour, vaiuly attempted to frown at 
the visitors. 

At the earnest solicitation of the blacksmith’s wife, 
the maidens remained with her until nearly sunset, 
and then took their departure. 

At the little garden gate they encountered Mr. 
Bugby, who had come home to look after his wife, 
and Jenny asked: ‘ 

“Ts the waggen-train in sight yet, Mr. Bugby ?” 

“Not yet,” wastlhe reply. “We expect it every 
moment, though. So you've been in to see Mrs. 
Bugby? I hope she don't spect anything about the 
red-skins?” 

“ Oh, no,” replied Bessie. ‘ We were very careful 
not to allude to the hostilities, lest we should 
alarm her. Sheis very happy with the babies bey 
side her.” 

The blacksmith’s features worked with emotion for 
a moment, and he said, huskily: 

“T pray to God that she mayn’t know any more 
about the Injuns than she does now. And them 
little fellers! If anything should happen to ’em 
But there won't,” he added, resolutely. “I conld 
fight like a demon to save my wife an’ them chil’ern 
from the savages.” 

The girls were touched at the honest blacksmith’s 
energetic manner and moist eyes, and expressed their 
belief that the present hostilities were only a tem- 
porary outbreak that would soon be quelled or ended 
by a treaty. * 

Although his fears and his judement suggested 
that the girls’ hopes were unnuthorizel by appear- 
ances, Mr. Bugby caught at the straw presented, and 
assumed a more cheerful demeanour. 














After a few minutes’ further eouversation with the 
‘ maidens, he called apa srice te bis pale fps, inorder 





to disguise his anxiety and conceal his disquietude 
from his wife, and hastened into her presence. 

Arm-in-arm, Bessie and Jenny proceeded down the 
street, noticing with some amusement that Socrates 
and Miss Clarissa were promenading everywhere in 
love-like manner, the spinster evidently bent upon 
exhibiting her conquest to all the villagers. 

Near the block-house the maidens encountered 
Robert Hale, who was engaged in seemiug anxious 
consultation with Parson Peabody aud Deacon 
Springer. 

At the approach of the girls, the two separated, 
and Robert hastened toward his sister and her friend. 
There Was a shade of anxiety upon his features 
which the maidens did not fail to notice, but he did 
not give them time to remark upon it, offering each 
an arm, and saying, with a smile. 

“It's almost sunset, young ladies—ah! quite so. 
Suppose we go to the top of the block-house and see 
ifthe waggon train is within sight. Wouldn't you 
like to introduce me tothe interior of the block- 
house, Miss Bessie.” 

Bessie assented, but Jenny exclaimed : 

“You must excuse me from attending you, for I 
want to run in and sce Hetty Springer a minute about 
our new singing books. If you should see the 
waggon-train, just wave your handkerchiefs and I'll 
join you.” 

There was a merry sparkle in Jenny’s eres as she 
demurely turned her steps in the direction of Deacon 
Springer’s cottage, inwardly admiring her little arti- 
fice to leave her brother and friend to themselves. 
Neither Robert nor Bessie, however, suspected her 
ruse, and the latter expressed regret that her friend 
should have left them, wondering in her innocent 
soul that this regret was not echoed by Jenny's 
brother, 

There were men at work in the lower floor of the 
block-house, stowing away provisions to be used in 
case of a siege, but passing them Robert ani Bessie 
proceeded up a flight of stone stairs to the topmost 
floor, and thence to the flat roof. 

As Robert had said, it was sunset. 

The scene presented by the glowing west, and the 
rich landscape varied with the winding river, the vast 
forests, and the cultivated fields near the pretty village, 
was very charming, and the young man expressed 
his delight in no measured terms. 

“Tam glad that you are so well pleased with the 
village,” said Bessie, seating herself upon the heavy 
parapet. “I love it dearly—perhaps because father 
founded it—and its praise is dear to me.” 

Robert drew nearer to the fair speaker, with a look 
of admiration and interest on his features. 

“The praises due to the village are equally merited 
by its fairest inhabitant,” he said, in the feeling tones 
of conviction. “ Permit me to say, Miss Bessie, that 
the letters of Jenny, as warmly as she extrolled you 
to me, have failed to do you justice. [ am as sur- 
prised as delighted to find such a friend in the new 
home I have chosen.” 

“T see yon have learned thie art of flattery, Mr. 
Hale,” responded Bessie, with the rosy beams of 
delight pursuing one another over her features. 

“It is the truth,” declared Robert earnestly. 
* Perhaps I ought not to be so frank in the avowal of 
my sentiments, but Jenny has so long filled her letters 
about you, that really it seems to me that we have 
long been acquainted.” 

Bessie was evidently pleased at this avowal. To 
hide her confused blushes, she looked away towards 
the edge of the reat forest, which, all the long after- 
noon, had cast its veil over the movements of her 
father and the friends with him. 

“ It is strange the waggons do not come,” slie mur- 
mured. ‘“ ‘The whole afternoon is gone, and no sign 
of them.” 

“Their non-arrival is indeed a ground for anxiety,” 
rejoined Robert; “ but I continue to hope that all has 
gone well. The voad is a mere track over hills and 
across ravines, the horses and cattle are tired, and 
there are many other circumstances, to say nothing of 
an attack by the savages, to account for the delay. 
Besides, if your father had been closely pressed, he 
would have sent a message by Thomas for assistance. 
You will remember that such was his purpose, in case 
of need.” 

Bessie assented, adding: 

“But you looked so very grave when Jenny and I 
met you, Mr. Hale, and Parson Peabody, aud Dea- 
con Springer also looked anxious.” 

“True, Miss Bessie; but we had no cause for 
anxiety save what you know. I feel a conviction 
thatall will come out right, and that our friends will 
soon return. I was pleased to see bow cheerful you 
and Jenny were when you joined me.” 

“Our cheerfulness was chiefly owing to the trust 
and confidence we feel in my father's ability to pro- 


. 





tect us,” replied Bessie, ‘‘We were not heedless of 
| our danger or of the peril of onr friends, Mr. Hale, 


"har Dthink @ cheerful face will encourage our de- 
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fenders far more than tears and repinings. We must 
encourage, not aepress them. And then, too, .we 
have been taught to rely upon One who is, all 
powerful and who is the protector of the weak and 
helpless.” 

She looked up reverenily »s she concluded, 
Robert bestowed upon her a glance of admiration 
tenderness. 

At this moment Socrates partly ascended the stairs 
leading to the roof, 

He was formidably armed, and behind him, at, the 
foot of the stairs, stood Clarissa, in an attitude half of 
entreaty and half of admiration. 

“No signs of our friends yet, I suppose, 
Hale ?” 

“ None,” replied Robert, with a smile at the conse- 
quential air of the ex-pedagogue. 

“Then, itis highly probable,” declared Miffin, 
that we shall have to form an ¢xpedition to look for 
them, as is said by the French on such occasions, or 
to ‘investigate the matter, as is writ in ancient 
tonnes. is it not likely that the aborigines, the 
Indians, the red-skins, as they are vulgarly termed, 
bave surrounded our unfortunate frieuds, and per- 
chance killed or scalped every one of em?” 

“It is possible,” replied Robert, wiih a smile, to re- 
assure Bessie against the exaggerated expression of 
his servitor. ‘“ We will waitan hour longer, how- 
ever, and hope for the best.” 

Having made an effective exhibition of himself to 
the spinster, Socrates descended to the street with an 
air of contoutment. 

‘Fear not, Clarissy,” said the ex-pedagogue, look- 
ing down upon her patronizingly. ‘Where I am, 
there you will find safety. No Injun’s tomahawk shall 
remove those curls from your youthful bead.” 

Clarissa put her hands up to her false front, 
murmured : 

“ How affecting! How kind you are Mr. Miffin! 
I feel a’most as if we were eugaged—he, he!” 

Socrates rested his rifle lightly on his left arm, and 
smiling benevolently upon his companion, continued 
to stride to and fro in the public square of Lincoln- 
ville, looking to the spinster like a ferocious minister 
of destruction. 

From the roof of the block-house Robert and Bessie 
watched the movements of Socrates, commenting upon 
them and upon Miss Charissa’s evident appreciation 
of the ex-pedagogue, but the young couple were 
ach too anxious to continue the amusement long, and 
turned their gaze to the eastward, in the hope of 
beholding some sign of the arrival of the waggon 
train. 

At length, after a brief silence, the maiden ex- 
claimed, 

“1 see a horseman coming at last! at last!” 

Robert's glances followed the direction of her out- 
stretched fir r, and Le soon declared that the hurse- 
man was alone, and perhaps a messenger for reinforce- 


and 


and 
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ment. 

Bessie almost at the same moment recognized the 
ewiftly-advancing horseman as Thomas Lincoln, and 
she leaned over the parapet, waving her handkerchief 
to Jenny Hale, who was standing at Deacon Springer’s 
gate, in company with a maiden of her own age. 

“Let us go down to meet Thomas,” said Bessie, 
eagerly, springing frow her seat. “Oh, if anything 
should bave happewed to dear father 

Appreciating’ Ler anxiety, Robert hastily conducted 
the maiden from the building into the street, meeting 
Jenny in the square below. 

‘Dear Jenuy,” exclaimed Bessie, appreciating ber 
friend’s unspoken aud ill-coucealed anxiety for her 
lover, “Tiomas is safe! He is coming. Let us 
hasten to the palisade to meet him.” 

By the sudden pallor that overspread Jenny's face, 
Bessie comjreliended the suspense her friend had 
endured on account of Thomas, and she pressed her 
hand in earnest, sisterly affection. 

Accompanied by Robert, and followed by the entire 
Springer family, the anxious Mr. Bugby, Parson 
Veabody, and his aged helpmeet, and the whole popu- 
lation of Lincolnville, the maidens proceeded toward 
the palisades, arriving at the gate just as it gave 
admittance to ‘Il houas Lincoln. 

The messenger’s horse was in a foam, and the 
messenger himself looked breathless and exliausted, 
as if he had ridden at the utmost speed. As he drew 
rein, Bessie sprang forward from Robert’s gentl@grasp, 
reached ier brother's side, exelaimin 

“Oh, Thomas ~father? Is he safe ?” 

“ Yes, he’s all right ;” replied her brother. 

, Nobody skilled!” 

This declaration was greeted with a cheer, and 
Thomas glanced over the faces encircling him as if 
boping to behold one nearer and dearer than all the 
resi. As appvinted mantled his face, a 
gentle hand stole into his, and the voice he loved 
best whispered. 

“Oh, Ti 
been 80 ab xXiots alwut von t 


a di look 


mas, thank God. + 


mare saved! J have 
larling!” 
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A flush of joy overspread Thomas's face, and he 
caught-the hand in a close clasp, looking down into 
Jenny Hale's tearful eyes with a gaze of answering 
love, and he replied, in an equally low tone: 

“ Bless you for your love and the sweet name you 
have called me, Jenny! We understand each other at 
last, my own darling !” 

Jenny regarded her lover in blissful content, and, 
although he was not less joyous and deli: hted at their 
sudden betrothal, he did not loae sight. of hig errand 
home, but, lifting his gaze, exclaimed loudly : 

“The waggon train is rapidly approaching the 
village, friends. We have been harassed by the red- 
skins to-day, but not one of our friends has been 
killed, although several have been wounded. Suppers 
are needed for the new-comers,. aud arrangements 
must be made to lodge and care for the wounded.” 

“Tecan lodge two in my spare room,” exclaimed 
Parson Peabody, eagerly, 

“ And we can feed as many as is necessary,” added 
his equally hospitable wife. 

Deacon Springer and others came forward to offer 
their houses and larders, and after a little parley all 
proceeded to their cottages, from whose broad chimneys 
soon issued volumes of smoke, indicating the prepara- 
tions being made within. 

Thomas Lincoln was taken to the Hale cottage in 
triumph, his cortége consisting of his faithful Jenny ; 
of Bessie and Robert, who, arm in arm, seemed 
sharing their joy; of Socrates and Clarissa, both of 
whom related their adventures at the kands of the 
Indians, Clarissa having firmly persuaded herself that 
when gathering her pail of strawterries she had been 
av unconscious heroine; and, finally, of the juvenile 
population of Lincolnville, upon whom Thomas’s 
sudden and hurried arrival had made a_ profound 
impression. 

Arrived at the cottage, the fire, which was already 
in good order for the usual tea-making, was re- 
plenished, great dry logs being heaped upon it, and 
the maidens Clarissa and Socrates set about preparing 
a bounteous repast for the new settlers, Robert and 
‘Thomas assisting the operations. 

The dining-table was made large enough by the ad- 
dition of a pine ironing-table, the snowy home-made 
linen cloth concealing both, and covers were laid for 
a dozen. 

Robert brought up from the cellar a quantity of 
venison steaks and some bam, which were speedily 
cooking over the fire ; Bessie brought from the pantry 
loaves of nice white bread and pots of butter; Jenny 
proceeded to manufacture a “corn dodger” of great 
dimensions ; Miss Clarissa hulled the remainder of the 
strawberries and supplied the et ceteras of the repast; 
and Socrates devated his attention to the roasting of a 
large supply of potatoes in the hot ashes, 

While the viands stil] steamed ever the fire, giving 
forth tempting odours, a great shout from the juvenile 
population announced the arrival of the waggon train, 
and, leaving Clarissa and Socrates in charge, the 
maidens and their brothers hastened into the street to 
meet their friends. 

The larger portion of the villagers joined them, 
enough only remaining at home to look after the 
dinners in progress, but before all had reached tie 
gate, the settlers, headed by Mr. Lincoln, had gained 
admittance. 

They were greeted with prolonged shouts, and after 
everybody had shaken hands witi: the scout—even 
the boys in petticoats claiming recoguition from the 
great man of Lincolnville—Mr. Houseman and bis 
companions were introduced to the villagers in general, 
and to the parson, the deacon, the blacksmith, ete., in 
particular. 

“Come home with me, Mr, Lincoln,” cried the 
parson, catching the scout by the arm, lest some one 
should carry him off before his eyes. ‘My wife told 
me to be particular to bring Mr. Lineoln home with 
me. 1 sban't dare to face her if you refuse.” 

The parson’s wife being proverbially meek and 
gentle, Mr, Peabody’s last remark excited a storm of 
lang hter. 

“Come home with me, Mr. Lincoln,” exclaimed 
Mr. Bug' y, grasping the scout’s other arm in »oth of 
his brawny hands. ‘Come and see my twins—the 
nicest little fellers! Ill set my wife right up if you'll 
come.” 

While the scout, with an amused smile stood 
between the rival claimants upon him, Bessie sprang 
forward, throwing her arms around his neck, and 
covering his rough face with tears affd kisses. 

“Ob, father, come to Jenny’s with me,” she said. 
“T want tosee you sojfmuch. Oh, I amgo glad you've 
got home safe!” 

“Mr. Lincoln is going with me!—with me!— 
with me!” shouted a dozen voices in amicable dispute, 
while the scout greeted Jeuny Hale and others, in- 
troducing to them tle new-comers, 

‘My friends,” exclaimed Mr. Lincoln, his eyes 
twinkucg with annsement, yet his couurenance 
Wing that Le was not uumindfal nor ungrateful 
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for the affectidnate demand in which, he was he)j, 
“Tshould like to divile myself into a sufficien; 
number of pieces to go liv.7e with each of you, jy; 
you see it would not be convenient for ma to 
so. Your demands make me think of a little gsto;, 
—but I won't tell it now; as our new friends ,;, 
pretty tired.” 

‘But you'll go home with me?” cried the parson 
tightening his hold npon Mr, Lincoln’s, arm. “yy 
wife, you know——” : 

* You'll go with me?” exclaimed Mr, Bugby, at- 
tempting to put the seout’s arm in his own, “ My 
twins 4 

Bessie and Jenny looked pleadingly, at the scout 
who laughed as he said : , 

“Mr. Houseman and I[ will go home with Parson 
Peabody, it. being our duty to shield him from his 
wife’s wrath. After dinner, Mr..Bugby, we'll coms 
in to look at the twins. And Jenny, Mr, Houseman, 
and I willtake up our quarter's at your Louse for the 
night. To-morrow L'll visit everybody in turp, 
Now help us in with the waggona, which may 
be grouped in the square, around the block-houses,” 

The scout’s decision was received wiih applause, 
and Parson Peabody sped homeward to assist his wife 
in preparing for the distinguished guests, while the 
remainder of the villagers assisted in. driving the 
cattle and waggons to the square. 

The cattle were then removed to hospitable barns, 
and liberally fed by the Lincolnville youtis, while 
their elders made the better acquaintance of the new- 
comers, and carried them off to thcir several cottages 
to dinner, 

‘he weary matrons who had arrived inthe waggon- 
train met with hearty sympathy and encouragemeut 
from the women of Livcoluville, Mrs. Springer, Mrs. 
Peabody, and others, treating them like sisters. 

Hetty Springer took home with her a bevy of 
young girls, and the Springer boys Jed away ia 
triumph half-a-dozen. tired urchins, 

Mr. Perkins opened his house to young and old 
indiscriminately, and Jenny Hale and her brother 1 
ceived Bessie and Thomas Lincoln, of course, and 
two or three families, including parents and children, 
and a pleasant, nuch-petted and universa!ly-de- 
manded grandmother, whose broad, benevolent coun- 
tenance suggested future stores of dough-nuts and 
bread-cake for her clamorous descendauts. 

The streets were now deserted, but the village pre 
sented a pleasant picture in the gathering gloom of 
the soft. summer evening. 

Evéry cottage gleamed with lights, and echoed with 


> 


| the music of laughter, every heart throwing aside 


its fears and feeling of anxiety on account of the 
Indian outbreak, and rejoicing in. their augmented 
numbers, and consequently tlieir increased security 

Mostof the cottage doors were opén, and throu, 
the portals could be seen the well-loaded tables sur- 
rounded by happy faces, on which the prominent ex- 
pression was one of relief. 

‘The fires gleamed brightly in the wide chimney- 
places, looking cheerful and homelike, although they 
were not needed exeept tor cooking purposes, 

The guards had been changed for the’ evening, 
and were vigilant on their posts, and the village never 
looked more peaceful and secure. 

While the intabitants were thus ‘absorbed in the 
task of entertaining the new-comers, and ‘the guards 
kept watch on every point outside the walls, a form 
crept stealthily from one of the waggons, keeping in 
the shadow of the block-house. 

The sinister visitor was enveloped in a white man’s 
cloak, but trom the folds peeped forth a -fringe vi 
human hair that depended from an inner garment. 

Ibis intrader was Scalp-Robe! 

(To be continued.) 


Tuk captain of the e: igrant ship Neptune is in 
custody at New York, charged with cruelty to bis 
passengers sud crew during their voyage from Liver- 
pool to that port. Several affidavits, proving the 
horrible state ‘of affairs during the voyage have been 
made. 

Louts Puattipre’s Sons at A MASKED Batu.—! 
Witnesse:i a strange sight at one of the masked balls a 
the opera in Paris. A young man of herculean 
strength had intruded himself among a party of 
dancers in a quadrille, and laid violent lisnds on 4 
young. lady already.engaged, The gentleman of thy 
party flew to the rescue, and for a few minutes all was 
confusion , but for or five of tlie secret police pre- 
sently appeared oa the scene, and arrested the cause 
of the disturbuuce. ‘I was surprised to observe t! at 
none of the other persons engaged in the disturbance 
was molested, but allowed to dance as if nothing ba‘ 
vecurred, and on quitting the ball I determined to 
unravel tie secret. After some trouble I found that 
the party was composed of the sons of Louis Philippe 
and some of their friends, who were completely 
metamorphosed hy the aid of false wigs, eto. On ry 
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mentioning the ‘cireumstanoes to a friend of mine, 
Count D——, he said that they often disguised them- 
gelves, and appeared thus in public ; and that one day 
during the preceding summer, after dining with them 
at Chantilly, the Duke de Nemours proposed a stroll, 
and taking out of his pocket his false wig and whiskers, 
gaid: “ You, sir, have no occasion to disguise your- 
self; but as it fell to my lot to be the son of a king, 
Tam obliged to have recourse to disguise and strategy 
from morning till niglt.’—Captain Gronow's Last 
Recollections. 





THE BOHEMIAN. 
————-_ - > — 
CHAPTER XVII 


{r was not until midnight that the strange sounds 
of confusion died away, and when comparative quiet 
was restored, Paul and Maurice laid themselves down 
upon a bundle of damp straw, and were soon asleep. 
‘They awoke as the first beams of morning were 
struggling through tie narrow loophole, and after 
a time spent in conversation upon things past, Paul 
proposed that they should bow in prayer. 

“We shall bave the benefit of no priest,” he said; 
“and if we woul commend our spirits to God, we 
must do it ourselves,” 

“And J ¢aunot see why it will not answer every 
purpose,” returned Maurice, wit philosophical cool- 
ness. “1 believe an honest, sincere heart is acceptable 
in its devotions to God at all times; we necd not 
fear that our prayers will be unheard. You can 
pray, and L will give my whole heart and soul upto 
the influence.” 

“ It is our last prayer, Maurice 

“Yes, our last. Let us kneel on the straw.” 

“Hark!” eried the valet, bending his ear towards 
the door. ‘ Juste ciel! we are too late!” 

Paul had time to clasp bis hands and murmur a 
few wordsof prayer, when the beavy bolts were with- 
drawn, and the door swung open. 

“ Hallo!” spoke a stout, broad-shouldered man in 
a ragged blonse and tattered shit, as he turned the 
bright side of a lautern into the cell, “is Paul de 
Courcy here ?” 

“Tam here, bir,” replied the youth 

“ And Maurice Cazabon ?” 

“lam here, too.” 

“Do you like your quarters well enough to remain 
here?” 

“Don’t trifle wijh us, sir,” said Paul, with a touch 
of indignation in his tone 

“Do you think I would trifle with men who are 


coudemned to div ?’ 
“Grand Liew!” exclaimed Maurice, whose eyes vere 
just beginning to use themselves to the strong light. 
“It is Dion St. Martory, the blacksmith.” 
“Right, my brother. Iam the man.” 
“] did not think,” pursued the valet, slowly shaking 
is head, “that St. Martory could have come to 


“Come to what?” 

“To act as the tool of Gabriel Dracon.” 

“Ab! you should have seen me last night, Maurice 
Cazabon, you should have sees me in the seat of 
the president of the court. You. should have heard 
tie pass sentence upon Gabriel Dpacon; you should 
have seen liim. cower and treimbie and turn pale ; 
and you should have beard him beg and pray for 
mercy then; for no woman ever showed herself 
such a ceward. But that isn’t all. You should have 
heard the people shout for joy when they saw the 
knife of the guillotine come down, and Gabriel 
Dracon'’s head roll off upon the ground. They 
shouted as they had shouted afew hours before, when 
they received the newsof the death of Robespierre.” 

Paul de Courcy started forward and laid his hand 
upon the blacksmith’s arni 

“In the name of heaven what is all this? Robes- 
pierre dead ?” 

“Yes, Muster Paul. He died upon the guillotiue.” 

* And Gabriel Dracon dead ?” 

“It is asl pave tuld you. And ove thing more is 
dead. The guillotine of Ghatillon bas been burned, 
aud its ashes now cover the spot which was but 
yesterday red with blood.” 

“But the people, how is it. wit!i them?” sskedoar 
lcro, not yet daring to speak of himself 

“ Sacre bleu! You never saw such a thing. Those 
who yesterday would have kissed the guillotine, last 
night toreit down. There will be no more execu- 
tions in Cliatillon except for crimes of the worstkind. 
Aud now, if you will come witii me to the court we 
will soon have your seateuce reversed, and then you 
nay go at liberty.” 

Paul de Courcy stazgered back against the wall, 
completely evercome by this startling intelligence. 

Butin a little time he revived, and when his 


shackles had been stricken off, he took the arm of 
\ ed Si. M artors from the prison. 


ice, aud fullo 





But he was not permitted to walk through the hall. 

The street was filled with people, who, when they 
saw the youthful prisoner upon the piazza, rushed 
towards him with wild shouts; and before he could 
offer resistance or remonstrance, he was lifted upon 
the shoul lers of halfa dozen stout men, and borne 
along through the dense throng. 

At the court he and Maurice were called up together, 
and the senteuce which had been passed against them 
was not only revoked, but the page whereon the 
sentence had been recorded was torn from the book 
and destroyed. 

It was not until near noon that Paul and Maurice 
got clear of the multitude, and as soon as possible 
thereafter they made their way to the villa, where 
they found the property about as they had left it three 
months before, and some of the old servants still in 
charge. 

O):| Baptiste, the gardener and porter, was there, 
and he fairly wept tears of joy when he knew that 
his young master was safe. 

“But how happened it that the Jacobins had not 
seized upon the estate ?” 

“Ah,” answered Baptiste, ‘“there’s something 
strange about that. Both this villa and the Chateau 
of St. Hubert have been allowed to remain un- 
molested.” 

“Ttis plain enough to me,” said Maurice. “ Gabriel 
Dracon and Gaspard Coppin were keeping them for 
their own use. They forgot thata power like theirs 
could not long endure, and they probably fancied 
that when their rule was fixed they might settle down 
in comfortable homes, aud ape the aristocrats they 
had helped to destroy.” 

Maurice was evidently right. 

The rest of the day Paul spent in arranging matters, 
so that the servants might know what to do, and on 
the following morning he went over to the chateau. 
The people there had already been informed of what 
had transpired in the town, so that those who had, 
through fear, jvined with the Jacobins, were realy to 
enter into arrangements for managing affairs until the 
return of their master. 

It required several days to put things into proper 
shape on ths two estates, and when this had been 
done, Paul returned to town to assure himself con- 
cerning the disposition of the populace, for he wished 
to know what trust was to be reposed in the sudden 
transition. 

“You need have no fears,” said Dion St. Martory. 
“ Auother courier came from Paris yesterday, and 
though the Convention still rules in France, yet the 
season of wholesale slaughter is passed. The mem- 
bers of the Convention united for their common 
safety against Robespierre, for they had found that 
while the guillotine was kept so busy, even they 
themselves were not safe. Those few provinces tiat 
openly resist the present government will undoubtedly 
be visited with heavy punisiiment, but only unmis- 
takable opposition will hereafter constitute recognized 
crime. Your father and the Marquis St. Hubert may 
return to Chatillon in perfect safety, and I know I 
hazard nothing in saying that they will be received 
with warm welcome by the people. Parbleu! just 
look at it. Where are those wlio, one short week 
ago, filled the great square at this hour of the day? 
They are at their homes and workshops. Even that 
tigress iucarnate, Madanie Buchard, says she is glad 
she can now help her husband in bis wine-shop. The 
transition is complete. The people have had enough 
of blood,” 

“What of Gaspard Coppin?” asked Paul. 
you tell me where he is?” 

“No,” replied Dion; “ but Ido not think he will 
venture to show himself again in Chatillon. He has 
made too many euemies here,” 

“Could he possibly have any authority should he 
choose to return ?” 

“ Morbleu! no. He might, were he not careful, 
follow the fute of Gabriel Dracon.” 

With: this information Paul returned to the villa, 
and on tie following morning he and Maurice set out 
for Switzerland. They reached Bern without diffi- 
culty, but they found the old house shut; and the 
doors locked, and upon making inquiries at M. Wal- 
dern’s, our hero learned that his father had left the 
city. 

“He went away,” said the old gentleman, “on the 
very next day after your disappearance, and from 
what I have since learned, I am satisfied that he had 
met some euemy of whom he stood much in fear.” 

“ You are right,” returned Paul. “He must have 
seen the sime villain who entrapped me. But have 
you no clue to his whereabouts?” 

“None at all. LIonly know that he went towards 
the north.” 

Paul made further inquiries of those whom his 
father bad been in the habit of visiting, but none of 
them could give him any information. 

“ What now ?” asked Maurice. 

“ Ay +what now?” echoed Paul. 


“Can 


“We must search,” was the valet’s reply. 

“ But where ?” 

“Towards Germany. Wecan inquire as we go 
At all events we shall gain nothing by remaining 
here.” 

: “it cannot be possible,” said Paul, that Coppin 
as. 

“ Pshaw !” cried Maurice, who comprehended the 
drift of his young master’s query. “ You nevd have 
no fearsin that direction. It is not the villain’s 
policy to harm your father in person. If Coppin 
could have his way he would conduct Leopold de 
Courcy in safety to Chatillon. I do not understand 
the nature of his power over your father, but I do 
understand that he has some strong hold upon him. 
However, that is nothing to us now. Let us be off 
as soon as possible and commence our search.” 

Early on the next day they started, and towards 
night, at a small hamlet not far from Burgdor, they 
found that a man answering to the description given 
of Sir Leopold exchanged horses there, between 
three and four weeks before, andthat he had taken 
the road thence towards Longenthal. 

Our adventurers pursued the course designated ; 
but they were ere long satisfied that they had lost the 
right track. 

Three weary weeks they continued the seare! ; and 
at length as they sat one evening upon the piazza of 
a small inn, at Stuttgard, Maurice proposed that they 
should return to Chatillon. 

“T will make up my mind to-morrow,” said Paul 
Arnaud St. Hubert has friends in this place, aud | 
would first learn concerning him.” 

On the next day our hero learned that the marquis 
had returned to France—that he had been gone over 
a week—and when the morning of another day had 
dawned he was prepared to follow. 

It was not impossible that his father had heard of 
the downfall of Robespierre, and had gone back to his 
own home. 

“ At any rate,” said Maurice, ‘‘we shall only waste 
time and money by continuing ‘our search. If your 
father has not yet returned he will certainly do so as 
soon as he learns of the change that has takun place, 
and that he must learn soon—if he has not already 
been informed —for the intelligence of Robespierre’s 
death must run like wildfire through Europe.” 

Once more towards France. 

A cool, refreshing September day was just drawing 
toa close, when Paul and his companion drew up 
at the villa; and the first person who came to greet 
them was Leopold de Courcy. 

He embraced his son with passionate warmth, and 
when they were seated within doors, he told how 
he had reached home. 

He had been at home nearly two weeks before le 
hear d of the wondrous cliange in political matters, 
while in Schaffhausen. 

“ T searched for you everywhere, father. I gained! 
positive information of you several times, but the 
track was lost almost as soon as found.” 

“Ido not wonder you failed to find me, my son, 
for every step I took was intended to blind any 
one who might follow me. You kuow why I 
from Bern ?” 

“* T can guess.” 

“ And of course you will guess correctly, I fled 1 
escape the very man who took youaway. I saw hi: 
in the street after you were gone, and I knew he ha! 
his eye upon me. And now tell me—have you secu 
anything of him since you were set free from prisou 
this last time ?” 

“No,” replied Paul. 

“Did you hear anything 
searching for me?” 

“No. Ido not think he followed you at all.” 

The young man was evidently about to ask some- 
thing conceruing Gaspard Coppin, when his father 
put forth his hand to stop him. 

“We will say nothing more about that man to- 
night, Paul. He may be dead. Ah, if I could have the 
assurance e 

The knight did nct finish the sentence, for he found 
himself betraying too much. 

He arose from his seat, and very soon he was hap- 
pily relieved by one of the servants coming in and 
calling the young man to supper. 

After supper Paul found that his father had gone 
out, and without more delay he crossed tho river, and 
made his way to the chateau, where he received a 
warm welcome from the marquis, aud where he once 
more held Cora to his bosom. 

The evening was calm and inviting, aud the lovers 
walked out into the garden. 

“ Thus once again, my life!” said Paul, as he im- 
printed a kiss upon Cora’s warm cheek. ‘ Has 
not the morning of a brighter day dawned upon us?” 

“ Yes, Paul.” 

“ And will we not make the most of the opportunity 
—will we not take upon ourselves the sacred relativo 


of him while you were 








that is to make us one for evermore ?” 
i 





“T am all your own, Paul.” 

“How you tremble, Cora! What isit? Surely 
there is no clotid that has not been blown away !” 

“Dear Paul,” spoke the maiden, stopping, and 
gazing up into her lover's face, “what will your 
father say to our union ?” 

‘* He will not object.” 

The youth did not speak with perfect assurance. 

“If he consents,” continued Cora, “all is well. 
But my father fears that he will refuse.” 

“Refuse!” echoed Paul. ‘By my soul, he cannot. 
I will speak with him this very night. ‘To tell you 
the truth, Cora, I bave never spoken freely with my 
father upon the subject, but [I will no longer delay. 
However, weneed borrow no trouble on that score. 
He cannot refuse me.” 

“T hope he will not. 
be very miserable !” 

“Don’t talk so, Cora. Why, what think you can 
stand between you and me?” 

And our hero drew his lovely companion away from 
the subject which was beginning to make him uneasy, 
and led her to tell him of what she had seen and 
what she liad done in Germany. 

She had much to tell, and he had much to tell, 
and it was so late when they returned to the 
chateau, that Paul bade her good night without 
going in. 

Upon reaching the villa, Paul found his father 
pacing up aud down the piazza. 

The moon had arisen, full and bright, shedding a 
light almost like noonday upon the dewy sward, and 
by the silvery beams the yout! couhl see that Sir 
Leopold wore a troubled, anxious look. 

“Ab, Paul, is this you?” 

“Yes, father.” 

“T thought you had retired.” 

‘*No, I have been over to the chateau.” 

“You have seen the marquis ?” 

et 

** And you have seen Cora ?” 

“Te.” 

Leopold walked away to the far end of the piazza, 
and when he came back he laid bis hand upou his 
son's shoulder. 

He was very pale, and his whole frame trembled. 

“Paul, we have both been wrong in this matter, 
You should have spoken with me, and I am free to 
acknowledge that I ought to have spoken with you. 
But I trust that you have not yet a 

At that moment the sound of an approaching foot- 
step broke upou the air, aud Leopold de Courcy 
started back. 

“A man is coming to see me, Paul, and I must see 
Go in. 1 will speak with you in the 


Oh, my own Paul, I should 


him alone. 
morning.” 

Up from beneath the shadows of the great oaks 
came a tall, dark form; but it stopped as it reached 
the tree where the moonbeams fell upon the sward. 

**1 must see this man. Go in, my son—no ques- 
tions now. If you have any respect for me, obey me 
in this.” 

Pau! went in very reluctantly, for he imagined that 
he had discovered who the strange visitor was. 

In the hall he met Maurice. 

“ Master Paul,” said the valet, in a nerveus, hur- 
ried tone, “do you know who has been here ?” 

“No. What mean you ?” 

“ Two hours ago, while your father was out, a man 
called to see him, and left word that he would come 
again. Baptistesaw him, and says it was Gaspard 
Coppin.” 

“Grand Dieu!” cried the youth. 


™ 


father now! 


“He is with my 


CHAPTER XVIIL 

Pau pe Courcy was for a while like one stupified. 
He wakked to an open window that looked out upon a 
low balcony, and while he stood there he heard the 
hum of voices. 

One of them was that of his father, and the other 
the deep, guttural voice of Gaspard Coppin. He could 
distinguish that one spoke in a praying, supplicating 
tone, and the other was bold and threatening; but he 
could not make out their words. 

And that 
between him and Cora St. Hubert ! 





He was as sure Of it as though his father had con- | 
| rated, they agreéd that they would not speak of what 


fessed it to him. 

After listening some time longer, but in vain, to 

atch the words of the speakers, Paul returned to the 

hall, where the valet still stood. 

Maurice,” he said, “ Gaspard Coppin is wit 

Gaspard Coppin is my enemy, As su 

he stands between me and Cora. I cannot t 
t is se, bat I-know that such is the 
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“You speak well, Maurice. We will take him as 
he goes away to-night... We will overpower him, and 
bind him, and carry him ap in our boat.” 

“ We must prepare at once, my master, for he may 
not remain much longer.” 

“Our preparations can be quickly made. We want 
our swords, and some good stout cords; and, as a 
matter of precaution, it might not be amiss to take 
pistols.” 

“I will be with you in a very few moments,” said 
the valet. “Get your weapons, and I will bring the 
cord.” 

They separated, and in less than five minutes 
were agaiu together, fully equipped for the adven- 
ture. 

But Maurice had one more weapon than had been 
mentioued—a short, stout club, heavy enough to fell 
an Ox. 

“It’s the only safe way,” he said, as Paul asked 
what he would do with it. ‘Coppin is a perfect 
marvel of muscle, and I do not choose to run much 
risk. I have a faint recollection of having received a 
slight tap of the head from some sort of a weapon 
like this in the garden at Bern, and I should like to 
pay off the score.” 

“ But, Maurice, you will kill the man if you are 
not careful.” 

“T will be very careful. Parbleu / such a head as 
his is not easy to be broken; but I wili not kill him. 
Are we ready ?” 

They went out by the postern, and by a circuitous 
route reached the path down which Coppin would 
evidently come; and having selected a conveniznut 
shelter behind a clump of dwarf cherry trees, they 
sat down, and awaited the approach of their victim. 

And they had not gained their cover a moment too 
soon, for while yet Maurice was calculating Low he 
should make the attack, they heard the sound of foot- 
steps, and presently Gaspard Coppin came in sight, 
walking rather slowly, and talking with himself. 

“ Diable! he is like a child in my hands,” Paul 
heard himsay. “Ican do with him as I please. I 
shall live once more. Oho, Sir Leopold, what would 
you give to know that Gaspard Coppin was six feet 
under ground !” 

With teeth set, and every nerve strung, Maurice 
sprang from his cover, and dealt the dark villain a 
blow upon the top of the head that felled him to the 
earth like a log. 

“Mercy!” cried Paul, to whom the blow had 
sounded like a deadly crash,” you have killed him.” 

“T struck harder than I meant,!’ said the valet; 
“but I guess he is not dead. Let us move him out 
into the moonlight and see.” 

As the moonbeams fell upon the ashy face, Maurice 
shook iis head dubiously. , 

“T fear I did strike too hard. Ha! didn’t his eyes 
open then ?” 

“TI think not,” replied Paul. 

“ But there’s motion in his pulse. Let us carry him 
to the river and bathe his head.” 

It was only a short distance from the water's edge, 
and when the body had been deposited upon the 
sand, Paul brought water in his hat; but b fore they 
commenced the valet suggested that it would be well 
to bind his legs. 

“ For,” said he, “ we don’t want him to get up too 
suddenly.” 

Maurice had taken the cord from his pocket, and 
was in the act of stooping, when one of the coarse, 
heavy shoes came up with prodigious force, striking 
him under the chin, and kuocking bim back at full 
length. 

Iv another moment the rascal was upon his feet, 
and, seemingly inclined not to be partial in his 
favours, he gave Paul a blow with his fist that sent 
him reelihg some yards away, and then, with the 
speed of tlie wind, he darted off into the wood. 

Paul came back just as Maurice was getting up, 
and for a few moments they regarded each other with 
looks anything but dignified. 

‘ Sacre bleu!” muttered the valet, rubbing his chin. 
“ T knew he opened his eyes.” 

“ There can be no use in giving chase,” said Paul, 
dubiously. 

“We might as well chase the wind. The villain 


man, by some mysterious power, stood | runs like a bound.” 


And 60, with few words but with much thinking, 
they returned to the villa, where, before they sepa- 


lad trangpired. 

Paul did not care that his father should know 
it, and Maurice had no desire that his fellow ser- 
vants should know how completely lie had been out- 


| witted. 


Ou the following day Paul received a summons to 
attend his father in the library. 

He found his pareut seated by a table, upon which 
wore some folded papers, bearing fresh ink-marks 
upon their backs. 

* Paul,” said the kuight, after his son had taken a 





seat, ‘““we commenced.a conversation last. night, and 
I have sent for you now that we may finish it.” 

He spoke like one who had made a powerful effo,. 
to control himself, so that outwardly he was unnaty;_ 
ally cold and stern. 

“Do you know,” he continued, “who it was tha 
interrupted us?” 

“It was Gaspard Coppin,” replied Paul. 

“ You are right, wy svn; and here let me Say that 
the visit of that man concerned you not in the least 
so I must ask that his mame may be dropped. Yoy 
will obey me in this ?” ‘ 

Paul might have objected to that arrangement, hag 
there not been a subject upon his mind of far more jy). 
portance, and even as it was, he did not hold himsejy 
bound by his father’s wish. 

“When we were interrupted last night I was 
speaking of Cora St. Hubert. I think I was about 1) 
express the hope that you had wot-yet allowed your 
affectious to become fixed upon her.” 

“In mercy’s name!” cried the youth, “what sort 
of a man do you take me to be?» Do~you think that 
my heart is stone, and that my blood is frozen? Do 
you imagine that I have no soul—no spirit 2?” 

“Hush, Paul! Don’t give way to such a speech. 
We have need to be calm and reasonable now.” 

“Calm and reasonable?” echoed our hero, the 
blood rushing to his cheeks and temples. 

“Calm and reasonable about what? You said we 
ought to have spoken upon this subject before. | 
have sought to speak with you many times, but the 
opportunity has never offered itself until now. You 
have turned from me and shunned me, as though yon 
knew that I would speak of Cora St. Hubert, and as 
though you dreaded to hear me. If I have been sileut 
upou one of the most important affairs of life, it has 
been because you were stern and repellent, But I wil! 
be silent no longer. I love Cora St. Hubert—love her 
with all the strength of my heart and soal, and sie 
loves me as wel]. We have pledged our faith, and 
exchanged vows, and she will be my wife.” 

“Paul, Paul!” groaned the knight, bis hands 
clasped and his pale lips quivering, “you know not 
What you do. This cannot be. You can never be 
the husband of Cora St. Hubert!” 

The youth gazed into his father’s face for some 
moments without speaking. At first he was fearfully 
agitated, but gradually his face assumed a stera, co! 
calmness, and he seemed to regard his parent alms: 
a3 he might have regarded an enemy, 

“Do you tell me that Cora St. Hubert cannot be 
my wife ?” he asked. 

“ She must not be.” 

“ Why not ?” 

“ Do not ask me.” 

“ Again I ask—Why cannot the daughter of St. 
Hubert be my wife?” 

“Tn Heaven's name, Paul, let the question pass. | 
tell you the thing cannot be. That sacred union be- 
tween the son of De Courcy and the daugliter of 51. 
Hubert would be a profane mockery! Put her image 
from your heart, and forget her.” 

Paul started to his feet, and stood close by his 
father’s chair. 

“Listen to me!” he exclaimed, in deep, measured 
tones, as though each word hagl been weighed and 
selected with understanding “If you will give me 
your reason for this most strange and unnataral deci- 
sion, I will give it respectful attention. If you do not 
give me your reason—if you leave me in the dark 
while such a mighty event is pending—I will pursue 
my own course, according to my own will, even 
though I am forced to renounce my home for ever !” 

“ Paul !—my son,” pleaded the knight, in a wailing 
tone, at the same time raising Lis bands imploring], 
“you know not what you say. Oh, my God! I hope 
you may never suffer what I am called to suffer! If 
I could speak, I would speak freely. If my life could 
save you, I would lay it down cheerfully. But my 
tongue is tied. Ob! heaven help me! Merciful God, 
sustain me!” 

Leopold de Courcy bowed his head upon his hands, 
and sobbed and wept like a child. Paul could have 
borne anything else but this; but to see his father 
thus bowed down and crushed touched him deeply. 

“Oh, my father, what is this terrible thing that lies 
between us?. Why should you fear to trust me? 
Would you not feel better if you confided in me?” 

“ Not now, not now, Paul. Let us.talk no more. 
Go and school your heart for a new walk in life. Cora 
cannot be your wife. Even her father will not cou- 
sent. Lam not well now, my son. Leave me.” 

Paul hesitated a few moments; bnt as his father 
remained with his head bowed, he finally left the 
library without speaking further. He went out inte 
the park, and at the end of an hour, spent in torturing 
reflections, he crossed over to the chateau, determin! 
tu see the marquis. He found St. Hubert alone, and 
without evasion or concealment of avy important 
point, le related what had passed between himsel! 
aud ls father. 
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« And now,” he continued, “niust I give up my 
love? Oh, St. Hubert, you will not——” 

“Hush, Paul,” interrupted the marquis, in a soft, 
kind tone. “ Do not ask of ine that wiicti I must re- 
fuse. Your father hasspoken with me, and I know 
that he is opposed to this union.” 

“ And why should he oppose it?” asked the youth. 
“In beaven’sname what is the meaning of this strange 
opposition ze: 

“My dear boy, Iam as much in the dark as you 
are. I cannot comprehend it. But, you will un- 
derstand how Tam situated. Without your fatler’s 
consent of course I cannot think of allowing Cora to 
become your wife, You must not blame me.” 

“ And is this the end of all my hopes !” cried Paul, 
with quivering lips. “Ob, would that the guillotine 
bad done its work with my life!” 

“Paul, you are foolish. Let not this blow pros- 
trate you. You have youth ayd health and strength ; 
and the life before you may be made a glorious one.” 

“No, no. Withoutthe sun therecan be no, more 
day; and if Cora is lost to me there can be no more 
joy in life! But it shall not be, You will have 
mercy. My father has not treated’me as he should 
have treated me. Why—why should Cora and I 
be separated? What have we done but love and 
promise ? Shall the fiat of one who .can give vo 
reason for hig course be allowed to crush for ever the 
hearts of——” 

“Be still, Paul. We know not what reason he 
may have; but you are bound to respéct his com- 
mands. I have no doubt that his reason is a good one.” 

“Arnaud St. Hubert,” cried the youth, atising, and 
resting his hand upon the arm of the murquis, “ you 
know more than you have fold me!” 

“ Paul !” 

“Ab, donot deny it. If you had not some clue to 
my father’s secret, you would not so teadily shut your 
heart against me.” 

“Indeed, Paul, my heart is not’shut. O!), far from 
it! If you knew how I suffered for you, you would 
not say that.” 

“Still, you have some thought—some suspicion, 
which you have not told me.” 

“Would it be right, my boy, for me to tell my 
suspicions ?” 

“Yes, if thereby you could help me to an under- 
standing of that which is uow dark aud inscrutable. 
Perhaps if I knew the secret, 1 might be more re- 
signed.” 

sand,” added the marquis, shaking his head, 
“perhaps you might be more miserable than you are 
now.” 

Paul de Courcy retreated a few paces, and looked 
sharply into lis host’s face. 

“St. Habert, you mean much worse than you 
speak !” 

His lips trembled, and his face grew pale. 

“You suspect so much, that you are led to 
refuse me the hand of your child on your own ac- 
count !” 

“Upon my soul, Paul, you are beginning to hold 
suspicions !” 

“ Yes, I am!” exclaimed the young man, sinking 
back into his clair, and Vil tell you what I sus- 
pect—what I fear: there is a stain upon the name 
I bear!” 

The marquis caught his breath suddenly, and 
averted his !ace. 

“ Answer mé, sir; am I not right?” 

“My dear Paul, I cannot answer you, fer I know 
nothing at all about it!” 

“But that is what you think, that is what you sus- 
pect! My father has done something that casts a 
shadow over my life, and leaves a stain upon the name 
I lear. Ob, my soul, it must be so !” 

Arnaud St. Hubert was silent. 

“ Why do you not speak to me? 
tell me that I am right?” 

“ Because [ do not kuow that you are right.” 

“Then tell me that yeur own thoughts are like 
mine,” 

“My dear Paul, you force me to speak that which I 
haa hoped might never pass my lips. I have feared, 
and I do now fear, that the suspicions which you hold 
arecorrect. Still, it may not be so. Do not give way 
to such thoughts yet.” 

“Enough!” ried Paul, putting forth his hands. 
“The secret is no longer my father’s. I cah see it 
all. You only waste words in trying to turn me from 
that which bas already bound your own belief. ’ But, 
perhaps, some time, the cloud may be cleared away. 
Oh is . herd to think that my father is a ——” 

“Paul !” 

‘Pardon me! Oh, my life!) my seul!” 

‘The yonth started up and seized his. Lat. 

‘ Paul, be calm and reasonable.” 

“Yes, I will be calm—I will be reasonable; calin 
as is the heart that is breaking—reugouable as is the 
soul that sinks to eternal night!” 


Why do you not 





With these bitter’ words,’ Paul de Courcy hurried 
away from the presence of the marquis ; and when he 
was alone in the park, he threw himself upon the 
green sward, where his agony found vent iu groans 
and tears.” 

“ How now, Master Paul ?” 

He started up as he heard these words, and beheld, 
standing directly before him, Goliath the Boliemian. 

“ Why do you weep and mourn, young man ?” 

“ For the death of the heart!” groaned Paul. 

* You mean for the death of Love?” 

“Yea.” 

* And does Love die so young? Fie! I thought 
you lad more faith. It is yet noon, and the sun rides 
high. Only cowards and drones throw themselves 
down at the foot of thé mountain and weep. Brave 
men brace themselves, and push on. Night has not 
yet come. Have you no strength left?” 

“T have no hope,” groaned the youth; and strength 
without hope availeth little.” 

“Then turn your eyes to heaven and pray.” 

And with these words the strange man turned 
away, and was soon lost to siglit in an adjacent 
thicket. 

(To be continued.) 





SCLENCE, 


Tne gyroscope was invented by M. Foucault, and 
first attracted attention from its power of rendering 
the rotation of the earth visible. 

CAVENDISH showed, in 1784, that when electric 
sparks are passed for a long time through air in 
contact with water or an alkaline fluid, nitric acid is 
produced. 

STEAM FIRE-ENGINES. 

On Saturday, the 3rd, a new steam fire-engine, 
made py Mr. W. Roberts, was tried at his new works, 
Millwall. This trial was very interesing, as in ad- 
dition to the usual experiments of getting up steam, 
etc., Mr. Roberts offered to show how the wire guards 
at the windows of the St. Katherine’s Dock warehouses 
baffled the engines. 

The fire was laid with shavings, wood, and coal, 
and the fire lighted at 2h. 54min. 5 sec. A pressure 
of 24 lb. was obtained in 3 min. 50 sec,., 5 Ib. in 4 
min. 8 sec., 10 ib. in 4 min. 33 sec., 15.1b, in 4 min. 59 
sec., 20 Ib. in 5 min. 23 sec., 25 lb. in 5 min. 40 sec., 
80 Ib. in'5 min. 55 sec., 40 1b. in 6 min. 32 sec., 50 Ib. in 
6 min. 41 sec., 6 lb. in 6 min. 59 sec., 70 1b. in 7 min. 
when theenine was started with a 1l-inch jet and a 
14 sec. 80 lb, in 7 mip. 25 sec, 90 lb. in 7 
min. 35 sec., and 100 Ib. in 7. min, 43 sec., 
water pressure maintained of 90 lb, to 100 lb. per 
inch, and, after working some time a j-inch full jet 
was opened, when the pressure rose to 130 lb. 

The l-inch jet was then placed 20ft. fromthe wire 
guard and the water turned into that pipe, when the 
wire guard was knocked over; this being replaced 
and more firinly secured, the water was again turned 
on, whenit was broken into spray by the guard, aud 
the farthest point reached was 27ft. behind the guard, 
or 47ft.in all. The branch pipe was then elevated 
about 2 deg., so as to carry the water over the top of 
the guard, when the water was projected to a dis- 
tance of 18ft., the angle of the branch pipe being 
about 30 deg. 

These experiments satisfied those present that wire 
guards were very bad in case of firein a warehouse, 
for an engine, however powerful, would have but 
little chance if the windows were at a considerable 
height from the ground, as in the case of St. 
Katherine's Duck. Other experiments were tried 
with jets of various sizes, and sometimes with two 
combined, and brought toa close about four o'clock, 
the engine having worked steadily on from the time 
of starting. 

The engine is of the same construction as the “ Ex- 
celsior,” by the same maker, the length being 10ft., 
and breadth 4 ft. 8in., weight 31 cwt. and, like the 
“Excelsior,” was entered for the Fothergill Gold 
Medal offered by the Society of Arts in 1854-5; but 
although the first was kept four and the last two 
months in readiness, no trial has taken place, and 
cannot now, as the engine must be shipped for its 
destination, viz., Hong Kong. 

Cane SuGak anv Guucose.—Bichloride of carbon 
such as is obtained by the decomposition of bisulphide 
of carbon, by chlorine and vapour of water, comports 
itself differently towards cane sugar and glucose. M., 
J. Nickles, who made the discovery, states that on en- 
closing cane sugar in a tube in contact with anhydrous 
bichloride of carbon, and keeping them for a little 
time at a temperature of 100 deg. centigrade,) the 
sugar begins tochange colour. At first portions of 
it are covered with brown spots, these gradually in- 
ervease in size. and darken till the whole mass. as- 
sumes a more or less black colour. When the’ re- 
action is prolonged the sugar looks like a mass of 





pitch, and if, instead of sugar in powder, crystallize) 
sugar be taken, black sugar-candy is obtained. Under 
the same conditions the glucose preserves its colour. 
This difference in the action of bichloride of carbon 
he believes tobe caused by tlie formation of a little 
hydréchloric acid, which readily blackens cane sugar, 
especially as the black colour does not appear when 
the sugar is previously mixed with a little 
magnesia, 

Tire velocity of the current through 3,000 miles 
of Atlantic cable, in 1858, as tested by the mirro: 
galvanometer aud Daniell’s battery, was only 3,000 
per second. 

Common lucifer-matches are tipped with s compo- 
sition of chlorate of potash and phosphorus, mixed 
with ground glass, colouring matters, aod a little 
gum. ‘The so-called noiseless matches consist of 
phosphorus, 4 parts; nitre, 16 parts; red lead, 3 
parts; and strong glue, 6 parts. 

WILKATSTONE, in 1834, ascertained the velocity of 
an electrical current passing through a copper wire 
to be 288,000 miles per second. Walker, in America, 
with iron wire, found the speed to be 18,730 miles. 
O’Mitchell also, experimenting on some iron wire, gave 
the speed at 28,524 miles. 

Tue following isa good method of bronzing tin 
castings :—When clean, wash them with a mixture 
of one part each of sulphate of copper and sulphate 
of iron in. twenty parts of water; «ry and wash 
again with distilled vinegar eleven parts, aud verdi- 
gris four parts. When dry, polish witir colcothar. 

Po.rnivs tells us that the Romans, in their infancy 
as a naval, power, built a fleet of 220 ships in three 
months. Allowing a ton to each man of the 420, 
who, he states, were embarked in one of these vessels, 
we have 420 tons as the burden of each, a size which 
seems hardly reconcilable. 


An Armour-cLaD Turret-suip at Sea.—W® 
gave a full account some time ago of the trial of # 
small armour-clad sea-going turret-ship, called th® 
Huascar, built aud fitted with machinery by Messrs. 
Laird, Brothers, of Birkenhead. We have siuce ob- 
tained some particulars of her passage from this port 
to Brest. She is a vessel of 1,100 tons, and 300-horse 
power, nominal, and obtained a speed of 12} knots at 
the measured mile, the indicated horse-pow r on that 
occasion being 1,650. ‘This vessel, after being com- 
pleted for sea, left here for Holyhead on tlie 17th inst., 
encountered very severe weather on the passage, but 
proved herself an excellent sea boat, vi ry buoyant, 
and rolled easily, even when place! broadside to a 
heavy sea in the race off Holyhead. She left Holy- 
head for Brest on the 20th inst., experiencing severe 
south-west gales in the Channel, but fully maintained 
her character as a good sea-going ship, and arrived 
off Ushant on fhe 22d inst., and anchored safely at 
Brest on the following morning. The Huascar had 
her guns on board—viz., two 300-pounders, mounted, 
in the revolving turret, and two 40-pounders (broad- 
side guns), equivalent to a broadside of 680 lbs. She 
had also her full complement of shot and shell, and 
stores and provisions for some months on board, in 
addition to about 100 tons more coal than she is in- 
tended to carry for ordinary service. The trial, there- 
fore, of the Huascar during the late severe weather 
we have had in the Channel, and when loaded un- 
usually deep, is most satisfactory, and proves that 
armour-clad ships of even small size can be built on 
Captain Cowper Coles’ turret principle to combine 
speed and sea-going qualities of the first order, carry- 
ing at the same time a much heavier and more effective 
armament than vessels of similar tonnage of any other 
construction. 








IF there be a storm on the 19th, 20th, 21st, or 22nd 
of March, from the S.W. or W.S.W., the succeeding 
sumer, five times in six, is wet. 


The fleet of 220 vessels, built by the Romans 
carried 140,000 men, according to Polybius; while 
the Carthageniaas, against whom they fougut upon 
the sea, embarked more than 150,000. 

TuereE have been constructed in Ireland thirty- 
four lines of railway, with an average mileage of 
2,261 miles, and only one of these appears to have 
turned out a remunerative speculation. ‘T'wo of them 
are at a standstill, two have been made bankrupt, aud 
thirteen others seem likely to follow. 

SwHeet-STEALING IN InpIA.—A gentleman was 
once travelling through the Soonderbuns in “a native 
boat,” that is to say, a boat surmounted by a mat- 
constructed cabin. It vas December, and as the cold 
north wind came oozing in through the matting, he 
drew his blanket over him on getting into bed. He 
awoke earlier than usual. the next morning, feeling 
very cold, and wondering at the large amount of 
morning light that pervaded his cabin. ‘To his dis- 
may be found not only thathe was blanketless, but 
that a hole two feet square had been cut im the matting, 
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While pondering these things, he made the further 
discovery, that the sheet on which he had Jain was 
vo longer on the bed. The inference was clear that 
he had had a voctural visitor. He had heard stories 
of sheet-lifting before; but noé till now, that he had 
himself been successfully practised upon, did he be- 
lieve that the feat could be accomplished. The 
scoundre) who covets the sheet under you, approaches 
your bedside armed with a feather, with which, he 
gently touches your ear, Accustomed as you are to 
the buzz of mosquitoes, which, by the way, havea 
notable penchant for singing in one’s ears, you only 
fidget a little in your sleep, and turning on your 
side, press the ear that has been operated on, on the 
pillow. eer erence” the one half of the sleet thus 
released is rolled up lengthwise close under your back. 
The feather is then again cautiously applied to the 
exposed ear; you turn once more, and the other half 
of the sheet is released. One mere tickle, adroitly ad- 
ministered, disengages the sheet altogether, aud the 
rascal no doubt inwardly chuckles as he leaves you to 
your slamber. 








FACETIA. 


Nuver say “ die,” unless you are a hairdresser, and 
have an invention for doing away with grey hair. 


A MISERABLE old bachelor, who knows that the 
present is not leap-year, says: “ Lf you meet a young 
lady who is not very shy, you had better be a little 
shy yourself.” 

DirreRENT sounds travel with different degrees of 
velocity. A call to dinner will ran over a ten-acre lot 
in a minute and a half, while a Summous to work will 
take from five to ten minutes. 

An Irishman recently stopped at an hotel where 
pretty high bills were charged. In the morning the 
landlord made out the amount of “ damage,” aud pre-, 
sented it. After he he had glanced over it, the Irish- 
man looked the landlord in the face, and exclaimed. 
* Ye put mein mind uv a enipe.” “Why?” asked 
the landlord. “ Because you're very nig: all bill.” 


A FOOL STOP. 

A BLUSTERING fellow was loudly chatting away in 
the presence of strangers, whom he was. endeavour- 
ing to astonish with the recital of his own alleged 
exploits on various occasions, which he related with a 
volubility that seemed inexhaustible, and admitted of 
no question, as he rattled on among his gaping 
hearers, when suddenly his eye fell upon one whose 
mouth was not open, but whose eyes were fixed upon 
him with a significant stare. Taking this to be a 
sign of disbelief, he angrily demanded: 

“What the deuce are you staring at? 

“1 was thinking,” was the grave reply. 

“ Thinking of what? You looked as if you did not 
believe what I said.” 


Eh ?” 


“ What isher name? Goand ask her.. I promised 
no orders.” “Idid ask her name, but she said it was 
no use telling it, because you, didn't know her.” 
“Not know her, and she expects orders! Has the 
woman her faculties about her?” “ I think she have, 
ma'am, for I see her have a bundle tied up in @ pocket- 
handkerchief under her arm.” 
TENNYSON IN THE COLONIES. 

My Dear Puncu.—I wri‘e to you from a colony 
of which you may have heard, called New Zealand. 
To show you that we are making great progress 
in civilisation, will you allow me to append a little 
dialogue which took place at a public auction the 
other day. The auctioneer is, I am happy to say, 
a member of the House of Representatives. 

Auctioneer of the Country. ere is, gentlemen, a 
superbly bound edition of the Jdols of the King. 

Anzious Bidder. What idols? 

Auctioneer. Eevptian, I believe; but that doesn't 
matter. Who bids? 

Yours, antipodically, 
—Punch. Tartroo, 

A SMALL village in Gower having lately lost, its 
schoolmaster, was desirous of obtaining another. 
Among otherapplicants for the situation, a person 
named Mr. N—, believing himself to be a “fit and 
proper person” to hold the vacant post, made his ap- 
pearance, and presented a letter of recommendation, of 
which the following is a ¢orrect copy :—* The Rev. 

Sir i have sent N—— to you Being a Stedey 
man sutting the sittuaton.” 
BAD CUSTOMER. 

Tandlady; ‘What. gentleman's luggage is this» 
Sam ?” 

Ancient Waitér; “G'tleman’s luggage, ’m! ‘O?%’ 
bleshyer, no, Mum! That's artis’s traps, that is. 
They'll "ave tea here to-night, take a little lodgin’ 
to-morrow, and there they'll be a loafin about the 
place for months, doin’ no good to nobody /”— 
Punch. 

ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
Dramatic Cuss.—There is no play of Shakspeare’s 
called “ Mustard and Cressida.” 

Baron Merex asks us will it be fine the day. aiter 
to-morrow? We never divulge a secret; we regret 
that we really cau not tell him. 

Onké Wuo's Been Birren complains that he can't 
get crocusses to grow in his back-garden. Consult a 
solicitor,— Punch. 

Whur is Prince Christian of Schleswig-Holstein like 
Boney the elder? Because he's the captive of (St.) 
Helena.— Punch. 

Ox THE FasntoNnaBLe Covourep Harr.—“Deary 
me,” said old Mrs. Guy, “why, now-a-days all the 
young gals is liglit-headed.”— Punch. 


From THz Roya Mews.—Her Majesty's state 





“] was thinking, while listening to your interest- 
ing conversation, what a blessing it was that the 
tongue did not grow any loner.” 

“Why a blessing?” demanded the  chatterer, | 
fiercely. “Do you mean to say my tongue is too 
long ?” 

* Quite the contrary, sir; and tliere’s the blessing; 
if it had been any longer, it couldn't wag so fast; aad 
besides, it might get bitten off.” 

This mark of consideration and sympathy for the 
tougue, induced its owner to give it a resting spell. 


A Kine’s Sreecnu.—George IIL, after opening 
the session of parliament, asked the Chancellor 
“Did 1 deliver the speech well?” “Very well, 
sire,” was Lord Eldon’s auswer. “I am glad of it 
(replied the king), for for there was nothing in it.” 
—Poynder's Literary Extracts (New Series). 


\WAKE mivister, who found his congre- 

t p one Sunday before he had fairly | 

gan, ote ped idenly and exclaimed: “ Brethren, 

this is not fair; .. is not giving a man half a chance. 

Wait till I get along a bit, and then if I ain't worth 

listening to, go to sleep; but don’t go before I get 

commenced. Give a man something like a chance, 
aud that is all I ask of you.” 


Tur eflicials of tiie Internal Revenue Bureau re- 
ceutly enjoyed a hearty laugh over a letter from 4 
London commission merchant, who wrote to ask an 
explauation of a notification that soine whisky con- 
signed to him had been seized in transitu, on suspicion 
that the tax had not been paid. “1 will thank you,” 
said the latter, “to inform me where ‘ Transitu’ is, as 
I want to send a check there, and I cau't find out 
what railroad it is on!” 


Tixsp up mw a Pooser-Hanpkercuier. — Miss 





Paweett, the actress was one evening dressing for a 
part, when a boy attached to the treatre knocked at 
the door. 


“ Please, miss, tlere’s a woman at the | 


horses cousider themselves the eréme de la créme of 
equine aristocracy.—Panch. 

Meprcat.—The ligiits of the metropolis are very 
bad indeed, and no wonder when they have been 
suffering so long from a gas-trick fever.— Punch. 

Tuis 1s Franx.—A new M.P, writes to us to say 
that the Royal Academy have done wisely in voting 
a Grant for themselves, for they will never get another 
out of Parliament.—Punch, 

AN AvutTuoriry on Artr.—Jonés, who is a second 
Ruskiu in a smal] way, was asked if he would like 
being the President of the Royal Academy, and this 
is the solemn dictum he gave. “Why you seé, it’s 
plaguy difficult! It requires such a combination of 


| so many (different qualities rarely met with in’ the 


same individual; that is to say, to make a good Presi- 
dent: Now, for iustance, Ieould do the swaviter in 
modo easily enough, but I doubt if I could munage 
the forty-ter in R.A.°—Puneh. 

A Hanpy Excuss.—A most elegant lady was 
taken up for kleptomania, when a gentleman present 
eaid, “ li was all owing te-her taper hand.” “ And 
pray, what has that to do with it?” inquired the un- 
suspecting magistrate. “Why, sir, you see it ac- 
counts naturally for her being light-fingered.— Punch. 

A TremeNDOoUs BLow.—The wind has been 80 
strong lately that not even, artillery has been able to 
stand against it, as verified by the following ;—‘ The 
Journal du Havre states that during the recent violent 
hurricane forty cannon planted on the pier at Cher- 
bourg were thrown inte the sea.” By Boreas! it must 
have been blowing “great guns” at the time.— Punch. 


Genera. Orawford, last summer, was on an expe- 
dition, when quite a number of Indians gathered to 
see himand make peace. They complained a great 
deal of dry weather, aud wished the general would 
make rain the same as Father de Smet, the missionary 
thai rsed to see thein, had done. The general pro- 


back, who says she wants two orders te see the pity.” | mised them that he would de the best he could. It 


happened that shortly afterwards a heavy thund. 
shower passed, flooding everything. The Indig, 
were greatly pleased, and called the general a gre: 
medicize man, But they said it was a little too mug, 
at once.‘ Well,” said the general, “I know it; py 
I couldn't stop the thing aiter it started !” 

War is a schoolboy at the end of his Christm, 
holidays like Mr. F. Buckland? Because his pleagy, 
is ova.—Fun. 

A LOW OPINION OF LITERATURE. 
st uy Casual: “ Goin’ to sleep at Lambeth to-nigi;, 
im ” 
2nd Casual; “Not if I know it ; what, an’ be tog 
for a contribbytur to the ‘ Pall Mall?’”—Fun. 





A TURKISH PRINCE. 


Last October an Oriental looking personage, repre. 
senting himself to be Prince Kalimaki, and son of, 
large landowner in Turkey, went to the Grand Hote 
at arseilles, without a retinue, and with scay; 
luggage. He was installed ia the handsomest set oj 
pen which had previously been occupied by the 

zar. 

Next morning he called at the Turkish consulate 
and left his card, and the Vice-consul returned tig 
visit. The Prince stated that he wished to buy hors 
for his father, and was introduced to Carbounal, the 
large horse dealer, who collected his best horses {o; 
examination from Avignon aud Lyons. The Prings 
selected several horses at high prices, and subsequently 
he wrote a telegraphic: despatch addressed Ali Paoli 
Constantinople, stating the niimber aud price of ths 
horses ive hua bought, aud desirins the Pacha to 
remit fasts immedisiely to pay for them. 

This. puteh was taken to the telegraph-office by 
one of tue clerks of the hotel. The landlord, com- 
pletely deluded, lent the Prince £4,000, and Carbounal 
lent him 1,500 f. A tailor executed his orders to the 
extent of 1,500f. 

The Prince during his visit to Marseilles fell in love 
with a respectable young lady, whom he had seen on 
the road in company with two nuns, and opened ne- 
gociations for a marriage. The offer of the Prince 
was accepted by the lady's brother on Ler behalf, aud 
an appointment was made at Marseilles to sign th 
marriage contract. The Prince, intoxicated with the 
happiness that awaited hit, at ouce made his inteuled 
bride some presents, and volunteered te sigu two bills 
of 100,000f. as an instalment of the settlement be 
intended to make upon her. 

Marriages, however, in France are not hastily 
made, The brotherof the young lady made inquiries 
at the Turkish consulate. The answer was that no 
thing whatever was known at the consulate about the 
Prince, that his visit had been returned without in- 
quiry, and that was-all; but that as to the validity of 
the, bills, the parties taking them must decide entirely 
on their own judgment. The mishap put an end to 
the princely career of the guest at the Grand Hotel. 
Coutidence was suddenly withdrawn from him; bills 
poured in all at once, aad he was constrained to cou- 
fess that he had no resources in the world. 

When he appeared the other day at tie bar of the 
Correctional Police on a charge of obtaining mouey 
under false pretences, it was proved that he was a 
Levantine named Tanca, a subject of the Bey of 
Tunis, and that he had lately come out of prison at 
Cairo. The false Prince was seutenced to two years’ 
imprisonment, 

—_—_ 

Tue King of Denmark has sent General Oxholm 
on a special mission to Mexico to present the 
Emperor Maximilian with the Order of the Ele- 
phant. 

Ir the last week in February and the first fortnight 
of March be rainy, and attedded with frequent appear- 
ances of the rainbow, a wet sprivg and summer may 
be expected. 

Tue ladies of Paris have re-adopted the ancient 
fashion of going about the eity with a mask of black 
velvet afid lace. Some of tiem show their sense of 
shame at last. 

Aquatic plants decompose the carbonic acid of the 
air in the water, and give off oxygen during the in- 
fluence of light. . Part of the carbonic acid contained 
in the. waters of the ocean, lakes, and-rivers, is doubt- 
less derived from the respiration of fisbes, aud would 
accumulate to a noxious extent were it not replaced 
by the oxygem emitted by the plants. Hence fish 
never thrive in waters which are exempt from vege 
tation. 


Happiness oF CHILDREN.—Cliildren may teach us 
one blessed, one daviable art—the art of being easily 
happy. Kind nature has given to them that useful 
power of accommodation toeircumstances which com- 
pensates for many exterval disadvantages, and 1 ls 
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— : 
nim but & moderate portion of food and kindness, and 
the peasant’s child is happier than the duke’s ; frea from 
artificial wants, unsatiated by indulgence, all nature 
rinisters to his pleasure; he can carve out felicity 
— a bit of ‘hazel twig, or fish for it'successfully in 
4 puddle. T love to hear the boisterous joy ofa troop 
fragged urchins, whose cheap playthings are nothing 
ore than mud, snow, sticks, or oyster-shells; or to 
yaten thé quiet’ enjoyment of a half-clothed, half- | 
washed fellow of four and five yeaes old, who sits 
vith a Jarge rusty knifeand a lump of bread and 
racon at his father’s door; and might: move the envy 
of an alderman. 
















STATISTICS. 












in the city of London, and 163 of these are only of 
gaficient width to allow of a singlé ling trafic, 
chile there are 101 which afford only a.double line 
ine traffic, and-only 70 which afford room for three 








laily through the city. , 
{ueorts OF Suecr.—The imports of sheep'and 
‘yubs into the. United Kingdom last year were'on @ 
vue of unprecedented, magnitude, having amounted 
19 763,084 to November 30, as compared with 412,469 to 
Yovember 80, 1864, and 380,259 to November 30, 
1863. Tn the fifteen years ending 1864; the nuraber of 
sheep and lambs imported were. as follows :--1850, 













143.498; 1851, 201,859; 1852, 230,037; 1853, 
159420; 1854, 183,436; 1855, 162,642 ; | 1856, 
15059; 185% 277,207 ; 1858, 184,482; 1859, 
150,580; 1860, 820,219; 1861, 312,923; 1862, 
199.472; 1863, .480,788; and 1864, 496,243. 





in November, 1865, alone, the imports of sheep and 
ands numbered 123,686, while in the whole of 1850 
tbe imports, it” will be seen, did not exceed 148,498. 
The imports were of course stimulated last year by 
the extraordinary higan prices, which prevailed for 
neat, and whieh may be regarded as almost wholly 
anjustifia ble. 

ImporTs OF ForEIGN AND CoLoNtTAL GRAIN, ETC. 
—During the year 1865 the imports of foreign and 
colonial grain into Great Britain and Treland were :— 
4728,785 qrs. of wheat; 2,195,738 qrs, of . barley; 
1,766,672 qrs. of oats; 223,150 qrs. of: beans; 170,534 
qrs. of peas; 47.416 qrs. of rye {°7,862-qrs. of buck- 
wheat; and 1,644,577 qrg. of maize. “Ihe quantity 
{foreign and colonial grain imported into Ireland 
during the past year was:—1,200,097 qrs. of wheat; 
967 qrs. of barley ; 9,264 qrs. of oats; 1 qr. of 
peas ; 936,616 qrs. of maize ; 5 ewts. of Indian meal ; 
wd 383,755,cwts. of flour. The shipments of grain, 
meal, and flour from Ireland to Great Britain during 
the year 1865 have been :—13,974 qrs. of wheat; 
913,949 qrs. of oats; 48,292 qrs. of barley; 24,416 
1s, of beans and peas; 2.743 qrs. of malt; 640,494 
wis. of oatmeal; and 129 174 cwts. of white flour. 
Theimports of wheat and flour during the past: year 
have been about 900,000 qrs, less than in 1864. The 
stocks in the principal ports of the United Kingdom at 
the end of the past year were about 50,000 qre. less 
than in the year 1864, 


Cae ee 


During the prevalence of the epidemic cholera in 
1854, Mr. Glaisher found the wind bléw nearly three 
tines more frequently from between south-west and 
north-west than from any other point of the compass. 


INCREASING TASTE FoR CoFFEE IN Swispien.—It 
is curious to see how the taste for coffee has increased 
in these northern climates during the last. century. 
In 1740, when ‘the population of Sweden amouuted 
to 1,615,000 people, the consumption of coffee was 
only 13,701 lb., and of sugar 1,675,034 lb, In 1860, 
the yearly consumption was, of coffee, above 4 Ib.. 
and of sugar 20 lb., toevery person in the country. 


Dunne the height of the three epidemic visitations 
of cholera in 1832, 1849, and 1854, the mercury in the 
barometer was remarkably aud continuously high. 
On the 18th of February, 1832, the reading of ‘the 
barometer was 30°60 inches. On the 11th of February, 
1849. it reached to 3091 inches; “a reading. not 
likely,” says Mr. Glaisher, “to occur but, once in 30 
years.” During the third outbreak, in 1854, the 
reading was as high as 30°50. inches. 

Tue Escape or Sternuns.—Proclamations have 
been issued’ offering, in addition to the former re ward 
of £1,000 for the apprehension of Stephens, £1,000 for 
such private information as may lead to his. captiwe. 
£300 and a free pardon will be given to accomplices 
in the eseape, or to those barbouring him, who may 
reveal his whereabouts. By. the last male irom 
America we learn that the New Yerk Trtbune has 
‘aused unspeakable consternation among the benians 
lb thatcity by the following announceraent eeneern- 






























































Loxpos.—There are, it appears. 339 thoroughfares 


ines or more. There are 60,000 vehicles, passing 7 


to state that the repott of his being in France,’ or in 


auy foundation, 
ever since his escape from British »shackles, within 
less ‘than one mile from the place’at which his arr-st 
was effected. This we learn from good anthority.” 





A DREAM. 


T pREAMED T had plot of ground, 
Once when I chanced asleep to drop, 
And that a green hedge fenced it round, 
Cloudy with roses at the top. 


I saw a hundred mornings rise, 
So far a little dream may reach ; 
And Spring, with Summer in her eyes, 
Making the chiefest charm of eaci. 


A thousand vines were climbing o’er 
The. ledge, I thought, but.as_L tried 

To pull them down, for ever more 
The flowers dropt.off the other side! 


Waking, I said, these things are:signs 
Sent to instruct us that "tis ours 

Duly to keep and dress our vines, 
Waiting in patience for, the flowers. 


And wheén the angel feared of all 
Across my hearth its shadow sprea:l, 

The rose that climbed my garden wall, 
Has bloomed the other side, I said, 





GEMS. 


He who has good health is a rich man, and rarely 


knows it. 


Let us love little children; they are the delicate 


flo wer-gods of a soon-fading Eden, 


T'o most men, experienceis like the stern-lights of 
a ship, which illumine only the track it has passed. 


Fortunes made in no time are like shirts made 
in no time—it’s ten to one if they hang long to- 
gether. 

Tue Brieur Sroe.—There is more, sunshine than 
rain, more joy thau pain, more love than hate, more 
sniiles than tears, in the world. Those who say to 
the contrary, we would not choose for our companious. 
The good heart, the tender feelings, and pleasant dis- 
position, makes smiles, love, and sunshine every where. 
A word spoken. pleasantly isa large spot of sunshine 
on the sad heart, and who has not seen its effects ? 
A smile is like the breaking out of the sun from be- 
hind a dark cloud, to. him who has no friend in the 
world. The tear of affection, how brilliantly it shines 
along the dark) pathway of life. A thousand gens 
make a milky-way on earth, more glorious than the 
cluster above ot heads, 


Tue Best Cure ror Sorrow.—Attempts to drown 


of human folly, Intoxication eventually aggravates 
and intensifies every evil which it is invoked to alle- 
viate. It has been thus from the day when man first 
* put an enenry in his mouth to steal away his brains,” 
and thus it will be to the end of time. No sane and 
suber man denies,the fact. Eventhe habitual drunkard, 
in his brief intervals of reason, shudderingly admits 
it. Yet thousands of intellectual beings—many of 
them richly endowed with mental gifts—seek conso- 
lation from. the bottle in the hour of affliction, though 
revelation, history, observation, and instinct aiike teach 
them that of all the brokeu reéds upon which weak- 
ness ever leaned, the false excitement caused by liquor 
ig the most weacherous.  It,is. passing strange !—one 
of those anomalies, to which philosophy furnishes vo 
clue, and for which we can only account by suppos- 
ing that a power independent of themselves, against 
Whose influence mere reason is no sure protection, 
betrays men into ruin. 





Frocerxne Boys ty tHe Navy.—Lads under 18 
yeats of aye will not in future be subjected to the 
terrible punishment of fogging in the navy. 


HercuLaNeum.—A house belonging to a barber 
lias been recently discovered at Herculaneum. The 
shop. of “the artist,” the furniture, the benches on 
which the citizens sat. while waiting for their turn, 
the store, and even the pins employed in the ladies’ 


nreservation, 

Ir is pleasant to record any Instance of considera- 
tion jor art and its professors. Accordingly, let us 
state that the’ Queen, immediately on hearing of the 


death of the late President of the Royal Academy, | be seen the second crap of fair-sized apples. 
and without making furthér inquiries, sent Mi auto | por dent says . 


jeaddresses, were found in an astonishing state of. 
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| Civil List at her disposal. It is reported that the art 


any other country than Ireland, are entirely witho vt | 
President Stephens.is, and hag bees: | 


library of the deceased will be dispersed; it is ce: 
tainly desirable that tle noble collection of materials 


| for the history of art should be kept together, either 


in the hands of the Royal Academy—which is sadly 
| in need of something better than the so-called library 
| it now possesses—or at the South Kensington Mu- 
| seum, where a very serviceable colléction of the hind 
in question is already existent. 





| —emio 


ETYMOLOGY OF NAMES OF COUNTRIES, 

Evrore signifies a country of white complexion ; 

named because the inhabitants there were of a 
j lighter complexion than those of either Asia or 
| Africa. 

Asia signifies between, or in the middle, from the 
fact that geographers then placed it between Europe 
anit Africa. 

Africa signifies the land of corn, or ears. It was 
| célebrated for its abundance of corn and all sorts of 

grain. 
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| 
| Spain, a country of rabbits, or conies, This country 
| was once so infested with these animals, that the in 


| habitants petitioned Augustus for an army to destroy 
; them, 
Italy, a country of pitch, from its yielding eres: 
' quantities of black pitch. 
Gaul, modern France, s'gnifies yellow-haired, as 
yellow hair characterized its tirst inhabitants. 
Hibernia is utmost, or last. habitation ; for beyoud 
this, westward, the Phoonicians never extended their 
| voyages. 
| Britain, the country of.tin; as there were great 
| quantities of lead and tin found on the adjacent islaud. 
the Greeks call it Albion, which signifies’ in the 
Phoenician tongue either white or high mountains, 
from the whiteness of its shores, or the high rocks on 
the western coast. 





HOUSEHOLD. TREASURES. 





JEMENT FOR AQuania.—A good cement for 
aquaria, or for joining rockwork, the best is Port- 
‘and; if, however, a cement for rendering the joints 
of the tank water-tight, try the following :—White 
sand, one part; litharge, oné part; resin, one-third 
part; mixed into a paste with boiled linseed-oil. 

Corton AS.A Preservative or Frure.—Common 
raw cotton is one of the best an‘ most simple mean of 
preserving fruit for # long while, Jt is in general 
use for keeping grapes fresh all wiater. ‘Che metiod 
employed is as follows: The bunches are gently laid 
between a layer of cotton in a glass or earthenware 
jar. ‘The jar is then corked down and the corks 
dipped in melted resin. Of course, it is much easier 





| 


the sense of misfortane i strong drink are the climax | 


, former to the latter. 


to preserve apples and pears, which need only be laid 
between two layers of cotton on the pantry-sbelf or 
store-room. 





MISCELLANWOUS. 





Nortu winds, with a tendency to north-east, give 
rise, according to Mr. Hingeston, to cholera. 

Ir is said that the ourning of immense tracts oi 
peat beds in Northern Gerfnany is the cause of the 
peculiar dry fogs which at particular periods sweep 
over considerable districts on the Continent. 

A Pike weighing 29 lbs., 3 feet 8 inches in length, 
and 1 foot 11 inches in girth, was caught recently in 
one of the lakes noar Belvoir Castle by the Duke o! 
Rutland’s fishermen. 

WHEN you eat an orange in the street, put the pee! 
in your pocket; # hasan agreeable smell, and when 
dry will light a fire. To this use of the orange pee) 
it will never cause a fall or break a limb. 

Tue one o’clock Club will be known as the Yonng 
' Eugland. It has wisely chaugedits name from the 
It will consist of a thousand 
members, aud the scale of entrance and aunual sui)- 
scriptions will be very moderate, 

THERE is at the preseut time in St. Mary’s Work- 
house, in reading, an old woman, nearly 90 years of 
age, wlio is able to repeat the whole of the second book 
of Milton’s “ Paradise Lost.” The woman of whom 
we are speaking learnt these lines, at the instance of 
ber mother, when she was a child of nine years, aud 
bas not forgotten the lesson since. She ‘is, it need 
scarcely be added, a person of ynusual intelligence. 

MiLpNkss OF THE SEASON.—A very unusual sight 
may now be witnessed on an apple tree in a garden 
belonging to Mr. C. Uzzell, of Westonbirt. ‘The tree 
bore a good crop of apples at its usual time, and was 





in blossom at the fall of the year, aud on it may now 
A corres- 
-“ T have eaten some of the fruit, and 


graph letter to Lady Nastlake, with condolences. and | it isof full apple flavour; and as many as sixty apples 





ing the whereabouts of Stephens: —“ We areat liberty 





am Offer to place a pension of £300 per annnm om tines | 


ive huwW on tie tree.” 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. BR. B. should at once consult a’surgeon. 

Lprrn.—The Jerusalem artichoke derives iis nitrogen im- 
mediately from the atmosphere. 

M. Y. X.—Jn order that the date-palm ripen its fruit, the 
mean annual temperature must exceed 70 deg. 

M. A. 8.—The noble lord's clubs in London are the Wynd- 
ham and the Carlton, at either of which a letter will reach 
him. 

J.S.—At a height of 500 milesabove the earth, a cubi¢ inch 
of air would expan so us to occupy a sphere equal in 
dq ameter to the orbit of Saturn. 

Vrotat S., who is considered good looking, with dark hair 
and blue eyes, axed twenty-one, wishes to correspond with 
« tall und fair gentleman. 

Eva C. wishes to correspond with a tal! gentleman of dark 
complexion, is considered pretty, has light brown hair and 
blue eyes; aged nineteen. 

A. N.—<About one year in five is subject to the dry ex- 
treme, and one in ten to the wet extreme. The wet years 
are uniformly cold, the dry invariably warm. 

H. L.—The rainfall on the western coasts of England 
ranges from 30 in. to 51 in., and on the south-eastern from 
16 in. to 24 in. 

A Constant Susscriper.—Probahly at Doctors’ Commons’ 
If so, the cost of transcribing would depend upon the length 
of the will, You would do well to consult a solicitor. 

B. J.—Dr. T. Thomson has shown that the size of 
an atom of lead cannot amount to so muéh as the one- 
681,490,000,000,000th of a cubic inch. 

L K.—At every age, from eight years upward, the exha- 
lation of carbonic acid from the lungs is greater in males 
than in females. 

E. R. W. is very unhappy for the want of a wifé andhopes 
that one of our fair readers will take pity on him. “E. R 
W.” is 5 ft. 7in., bas dark hair and eyes, isa good trades- 
man, and could keep a wife with every comfort. 

Ormonp A. Z., who is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in. 
in height, dark complexioned, considered rather good-look- 
ing,,and possessed of a moderate income, with expectations, 
hopes to attract the notice of some of our fair readers 

A. E. L offers herself matrimonially. Is a brunette, twenty 
years of age, 4ft. Sin. in height, with dark eyes, brown 
curly hair, small mouth and nose, has had a good plain 
English education, and is possessed of a large amount of 
knowledge. 

EprrnG., an only child, with good expectations, in the middle 
station of life, eighteen years of age, tall, with blue eyes and 
brown wavy bair, would like to open a correspondence with 
a tall, dark gentieman, in comfortable circumstances, aud in 
® position equivalentto her own. A carte requested. 

Lean E., seventeen years of age, with dark blue eves and 
brown hair, considered good looking, a good pianist, and 
fond of home, wishes to correspond matrimonially with a 
clerk having sufficient income to support a wife. A gentle- 
man with brown hair and blue eyes preferred 

T. N. asks whether it is in accordance with the rules of 
etiquette fora gentleman to raise his bat on addressing a 
female whois considered to be in a higher sphere? Certainly; 
and toa female in a lower spherealso. The handwriting is 
tolerably good; it might be worse, and certainly it might 
be Lecter. 

Denoraive, « gentleman of birth, education. musical 
talent, and possessing a manly, loving heart, end ‘tho’ last, 
not least,” 200). per annum, wishes to correspond with a 
lady intelligent, well educated, graceful and good-looking, 
and in possession of some means. He is thirty-four, 5ft 7in., 
has travelle! a great deal, and is of gentlemanly appearance; 
the lady if tull aud dark preferred. 

Acicz and Marta, sisters, would like to correspond with 
two gentlemanly young men. They must be dark, and not 
under twenty-fuur, with goodincomes. “Alice” is seven- 
teen, has dark brown eyes, light brown carly hair, and is 
5 ft. 6in.in height. “Matilda” is eighteen, has dark brown 
curly hair, large blue eyes, andis 5ft 4in. Both are con- 
sidered very pretty by their friends. They are amiable, 
pleasing, and affectionate, and would make their homes 
happy. 

AcameyNon.—You are correct. The queen's robing room 
in the Houses of Parliament is as yet unfinished. It is, or 
rather will be, one of the most magnificent chambers iu the 
building, but so much remains to be done that we have no 
hesitation in saying its completion will oceupy artists and 
decorators for the next twenty years. The decorations will 
be of a unique and gorgeous character. One picture only is at 
present tiuisked, having for its subj t Waterloo 

rhis is of great size, and a companion picture to the Battle 
of the Nile on the opposite side. now in the course of pro- 
. t twent ther pancla to be filedina 


gress. There are abuut twenty oth 


ct the Bartle « 
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like manner on the most memorable subjects of modern 
British history, but even the outlines of the latter are not 
yet discernable, Of course Her Majesty did not use this 
chamber when she opened Parliament in February, but 
& temporary room was fitted up for her with every possible 
convenience. The annual expenses of the “houses” and 
their entourage is indeed large. In the estimates to be 
introduced this season there are 124,000/. for improvements 
in St. Margaret's Church, which is the chapel used by mem- 
bers of Parliament, and 563,000/. for new approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament. The latter sum of course includes 
the purchase money of houses in the vicinity. 

Woopstock, aged twenty-six, and in receipt of 2001. a-year 
from a permanent employment, would like to meet with 
some pretty, amiable, accomplished girl who would make him 
® good wife. She must be a lady, that is indispensable: 
money no object, though of course not objected to. Wood- 
stock is, he believes, good looking, and of.a very affectionate 
disposition. No one who has not been edacated and brought 
up a lady meed reply to this. The lady's age mast not 
exceed twenty-five. W has no objection to a foreigner. 

James Ricnarps.—Notwithstanding that you become of 
age nine months before your five years’ apprenticeship 
expire, youare morally, even if not legally, bound to serve 
the whole of your time. You say that at the time of 
signing the indentures, your master knew that you would 
be twenty-one before the completion of the five years —well, 
so did you, and also that your master placed confidence in 
your honour. Our advice (which you ask) is, therefore—do 
not be guilty of a breach of trust, even if you are legally 
enabled so to do, but serve your time as an honest youth 
should, and your future career will not be the worse for 
having kept to the terms of your agreement. 


MY LOVE. 


A single flower up-springing, 
Deep in a lonesome dell, 

Where culy the wild bee's singing 
Of its sacred home may tell. 


A mountain stream out-flashing 
Where never a foot may tread, 
Save the wild goat's, freely dashing 

Over its rocky bed. 


A gem on a lone strand beaming, 
Brilliant and fair of hue, 

Where never a white sail gleaming, 
Comes over the waters blue. 


Such is the maid that dwelleth 
In her woodland cottage lone, 
With a light in her eye that telleth, 
Of love that is all mine own. 


As the chamois seeks the bosom 
Of the lonely mountain spring, 
As the wild bee loves the blossom, 


Thus to my love | cling! A.G. 


Feangiin Dowpar, nineteen, well educated, a good boxer 
and fencer (whet lady can resist such claims), in possession of 
about 800/. per year, with a high forehead, dark blue eyes, 
black curly hair, an aquiline nose, firmly cut mouth, and 
full chin, hopes to hear from some of our fair readers.. F. D. 
puts to us the following questions :—Iist. Do you thiuk read- 
ing makes the head large. 2nd. A friend wishes me to ask 
how to getthin. Tothe first question, much depends upon 
the quality of brain within the head, as a rule, the mental 
like the physical organs grow by what they feed on. To the 
second, try Banting. 

A Cocxxer.—London is, without doubt, the largest city In 
the world; moreover, it has grown, despite the fears and 
ordinances of royal despotism. Queen Elizabeth, feeling 
alarmed at the rapid increase in the number of visitors to, 
and settlers in London, endeavoured to check its growth; 
while James L, yet more alarmed, issued proclamation after 
proclamation against the attractions of the metropolis. 
The Euglish Solomon even went so far as to cause his 
attorney-general to exhibit er eficio informations in the 
odious “Star chamber” against persons who sojourned in 
London contrary to the royal edicts. Charles I. complained 
thata great namber of nobility and gentry, with their fami- 
lies, had resorted to London, residing there, contrary to the 
ancient usage of the English nation. But all these orders, 
threats, and remonstrances. were in vain, and London con- 
tinued to increase, notwithstanding the contident predictions 
of pestilence and famine from over population. Evelyn, 
writing in 1684, says that London had doubled in size within 
his recollection ; and Sir William Petty, in 1687, calculated 
that the capital had increased sevenfol since the time of 
Elizabeth. Charles II. at first made a feeble attempt to dis- 
courage the attendance of suitors and courtiers, who were 
not altogether welcome ; but he soon desisted, and London 
became at once and for ever the centre of fashion and of 
the arts which belonged to civilized and polished life. 


Communications Reckrvep :— 

E. Asert wishes to correspond with “ Mademoiselle T.” 

Maxcory would like to correspond with “S.R.H."” She 
is seventeen, of mediam height, with light brown hair, dark 
blue eyes, considered good lvoking, of a very respectable 
family, and possesses an income of about 300/. per annum. 

J. G. HL will be happy tocorrespond with * Maude Clinton.” 
Is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. 8 in. in heigut, and has an 
income of 300I. a year. 

Geeatp and tpMusp, believing that “Alberta” and 
“ Lionne " are just the two ladies they are looking out for, 
will be glad to exchange cartes with them, “Gerald” is 
5 ft. 9in., dark, rather good looking, and will come into a 
small fortune ina month ortwo, “Edmund” is 5 ft. 8 ia., 
of light complexion, fair hair, and good looking, Both are 
well educated, and of good family, 

Puocion would be happy to correspond with “ M, B. M.,” 
with a view to matrimony. He is thirty-five years of age, 
5 ft. 6 in, in height, a widower with one child, and a clerk 
by profession—also used to trade; of an agreeable temper, 
fond of bome, snd would make a loving husband, 

Samue. A., having seen the appeal of * Mande Clinton,” 
begs to introduce himself to her notice. He is twenty, 
5ft Sin. in height, light brown hair and moustache, very 
good tempered, and pretty good looking—but of that the 
young lady can judge for herself when she has his carte, 
which he wili send conditionally that “ Maude” will sead 
hers iaretura. “5S. A.” frankly says that ve bas butasalary 


of 501. per annum; and considerately adds that ha won 
consent either to be married immediately, or to wait tivo 4, 
three years. If (adds the capacious-hearted «5s A 
* Mande” does notanswer to this, perhaps some other kin, 
young lady will. 

Cuemicus wishes, to correspond with “Mande Clinton: 
He is tolerably well educated. has a fair knowledge of I sano) 
and Latin, and is @ goo! pianist, Personal QUalitication, 
moderate, dark moustache and whiskers, and twenty-fo ~ 
years of age. 

X, Y. Z. will be happy to corres; 
ton,” Heis twenty-two, 5 ft. 9 in, 
good looking. 

J. W. H. would be glad to exchange cartes and correspond 
with “Edith.” Is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 9 in, in 
height, rather dark, and in pretty good circumstances, 

T. G. O. would like to exchange cartes with Helena.” 4, 
is twenty-three years of age, 5 ft. 11 in., and considered goo4 
looking. 

Exts® Avmare will cheer and fondly cherish the lonely 
heart of “ Malcolm Graham,"-if -he-responds by a dille and 
desires’ to change hearts and cartes with her; or she wou|4 
be happy to hear from and exchange carfes with “J, B, |,” 
if he be steady. affectionate, and a trie Christian, 

L Py J. would be glad to correspond with “ Octavia -" being 
in @ good mercantile and social position, he can offer her 
& most ‘comfortable home in one of the.best suburbs of 


d with “ Maude Clin. 
height, dark, and Tather 


on, 

A. W. wishes to exchange cartes with “Nelly.” Ho is, 
clerk in s public office, with an income of 1207. per annum 
tall, dark, arid geutiemaniiice, fond of music, and a tolrabis 
performer on the piano and violin. 

Barrua responds to the appeal of “M. A.C." She is fair 
good-looking, tall,’ domesticated, and of Dusiness habits 
also sure she will make a good wife. “ Bertha” would like 
the gentleman to be forty years of age. 

Arruur, having seen the appeals of “Lily Dale” ang 
“ Emma 0,” (No. 143), is desirous of coramunicating with 
either young lady, with a view to matrimony. “ Arthur" jy 
twenty-four, a clerk, highly respectable, has received a 
education, and is’ a pretty good: musician. He is tall, ang 
of rather faircomplexion (not very), andi thinks he is pass. 
able good looking. As @ preliminary would exchange cartes 
if desired. © (Haste is but a vulgar excuse for bad writing 
“Arthur's” caligraphy, however, is very good, albeit 5 
little too mincing. i 

C. O..C. will be most happy to correspond matrimonially 
with “Gowslip,”. He is twenty years.of age, .5 ft. 5 in. in 
height, brown hair, hezel eyes, and fond of home. Carty 
exchanged. 

A. S. and E. ‘A: R. would be glad to correspond with 
“Fred" and “D. B.” “A. S." is 5 ft bin. in heizht 
“E. A. BR” is 5f. 2in. in height. Both are thoroughly 
domesticated, and passably good looking; ages, eighteen. 

Anwtz. Guana would be happy to receive a carte anid ad. 
dress from “An Old First Officer,” whom she Matters herself 
she would make a charming bride. 

Emity would be happy to correspond with “ M. A.C.” 

Frevrica C. Jvanxira, eighteen years of age, of medium 
height, dark plexion, amiable disposition, and considered 
good looking, thinks she would suit “B.O0." Cartes to be 
exchanged. 

Jessie Sommers would like to be introduced to “Charley 
Winter.” with a view to matrimony. Sheis nearly twenty, 
tall, falr, has rather dark brown hair, a good musician, and 
is domesticated. Cartes to be exchanged. 

EY. J, is willing to correspond with “Lily,” and begs of 
her to forward her carte without delay. 

G. J. C. aud his Brorner wish to correspond with the 
two sisters,“ Rose" and“ Lily.” “GJ. C.," with becoming 
modesty and bashfalness, says:—“ [I shall be most happy to 
hear from ‘ Rose,’ as I think she is one on whom I could 
bestow my affections. It would perhaps be as well to say 
as little as possible respecting my looks, for fear of being 
thought vain; but I may state that I have black curly hair, 
black whiskers, dark hazel eyes, am 5 ft. 74 in. in height, 
and in my twenty-first year. I am by profession an artist 
with a good education, and wel! calculated to do well in this 
life's battles. Caries to be exchanged. My brother‘ A H.C. 
(adds ‘G.J.C.’), is in like manner smitten with * Lily,’ be 
referring the flower of the field, and I of the garden.” 
James Ruoves and Evwarv Jamus haying seen the appeal 
of “ Rose and Lilly,” would be very happy to correspond 
with those ladies with a view to matrimony. ‘James 
Rhodes” is 5 ft. 9in. in height, dark, considered good-look- 
ing, well edueated, fond of home, and believes he would 
makea good husband; age, twenty-one. “Edward James” 
is twenty-two years of age, 5 ft. Sin. in heisht, dark com- 
eorem. in possession of @ large income, and is fond of 

ome, 





“A.B.” will be most happy to correspond with “F. W." 
for the furtherance of their mutual wishes. He trusts that 
“FW.” will enlighten him as to her attainments aud posi- 
tion in society. If satisfactory will gladly exchau se cartes 
Hagar B., in answer to the appeal of ‘*Lily Dule,” begs to 
offer himself as a candidate for her hand and heart He 's 
twenty-one, 5 ft. 7 in. in height, and about to commence 
business, but (wonderful creature) does not care for money 
with a wife. Caries to be exchanged. 

Aywste Laurie wishes to open a correspondence mitri- 
monially with “N. A CO.” the unhappy bachelor. She 
thinks she would be able to render the rest of bis Jife happy 
She is fair, 5ft. in. in height, of an amiable disposition, 
domesticated, and by some considered fasciuating She 
would endeavour to make him 4 loving little wife, and will 
be happy to exchange cartes. 
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